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R E V I E W 
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HAMIRPUR SETTLEMENT REPORT. 
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To 


J. S. MACKINTOSH, Esq., 

Secretary to the Board of Revenue, N.- W. P 


K. 8MEATON, Esq., 

Ojjg. Secretary to Government, R.- W. Provinces and Ondh. 


Sin, 


Dated Aj.i-ah.umd, the 22 nd Atril, 1881. 

I am desired by the Senior Member to submit, with the following remarks 


the final settlement report of the Hamirpur district, drawn 
up by Mr. W. K. Neale, late Settlement Officer of Hamirpur, 
with a review of the same by the Officiating Commissioner of 
Allahabad.* 

2. The Hamirpur district, lying between 25 c o' and 26' 10 
north latitude and 79“22' 45" aud 80°25' 15" east longitude, 
has an area of 219,626 square miles. The northern part of the 
district is fiat, the southern more or less hilly. 


DEPARTMENT I. 

SjETTDkmest or Land 
Revenue. 

1 'resent : 

11. S. Keid, Esq. 

4 '(). 

* Letter No. dated 
Sth February, 1881. 


3. The soils are (1) mar, a rich black soil, friable, and extremely retentive of 
moisture. In Jlmusi and Lalitpur if goes generally, and throughout liiimiclkhand 
more or less, by the name of mod. It grows the finest wheat (2) kdbar , of lighter 
colour and poorer quality; good kdbar, however, is a finer soil than iuforior mdr ; 
the one shades into the other. {$) parlea oWpandua, a light-coloured loam which 
bears irrigation better than mar and kdbar and produces fine sugarcane. (-1) rdkar, 
divided into (1) rdkar mod, coarso and black and growing excellent linseed and gram : 
(2) rdkar patli, a poor, sandy, or more frequently a gravelly soil, which cannot bo cul¬ 
tivated continuously. (5) bJmt, a reddish soil about equal in quality to rdkar patli. 
(6) tari, the moist land found in the lower parts of tracts liable to overflow either from 
jhils or rivers. (7)kaekdr, the higher-lying portions of such lands. In addition fo the 
above there is the artificial soil, kachwdra, lying around the village site and growing 
garden produce. 


4 . The principal rivers in the district are (1) the Jumna, which forms its north¬ 
ern boundary ; (2) the Bet,wa, which joins the Jumna two miles west of the town of 
Hamirpur ; (o) the Dliasan, forming the western boundary of part of the district: it 
falls into the Betwa. The most remarkable feature of Hamirpur is the lakes, some of 
them of considerable size and others not much larger than tanks. Mr. Nealo gives a 
iist, of 41. They arc all artificial and are formed bv damming up valleys in the .hilly 
parts of the district. They are more ornamental than useful, being but little used for 
purposes ol’ irrigation. 


5. The district now contains very little forest or jungle, and the timber is hardly 
worth conserving. Arrangements have, however, been made with the zemindars with 
the view of putting an end to the useless destruction of the forest which has been going 
on from time immemorial (see para. 5 of the Commissioner’s review). 
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6. The population in 1865 was 520,863, and in 1872, 529,137 (not 559,137 as 
stated by Mr. Neale, if his detailed figures are correct). In his 25th para. Mr. Neale 
gives the area of the district as 22,885. In his 2nd para, he gives 1,469,609‘19 
acres as the “ precisely accurate” measurement of the district. —comes to 
2,296,264, not to 2,285 square miles. At the last census (1872) the Hindus num¬ 
bered 495,339, and the Muhammadans only 33,798, while the agricultural exceeded 
the non-a^ricultural by 23,255. Mr. Neale points out the doubtful character of his 
population statistics. Apparently from the context he intends to say that 8‘8 acres 
per each agricultural adult is “ too high a figure.” There can bo no doubt the 
cultivating holdings are much larger on the average than those in other parts 
of these provinces, and also that (as a consequence to some extent) the character 
of the cultivation is far inferior. Among the Hindus, Brahmans (11*1 per cent.) and Raj¬ 
puts (8‘1 percent.) predominate. The chief Thakurtribes are the Bais , Dikhit, Parthart 
(see pp. 23 et eeqq,) Of the Banyas 13 7 per cent.) the principal caste is the Aganoala. 
Among the lower castes Lodhis predominate. Lodhis have the reputation of being 
skilful and industrious cultivators, but in Bundelkhand they appear to deteriorate, 
though in many instances Lodhis as proprietors hold villages in which they were 
formerly tenants only (see pp. 20 et seqq.) 

7. The Hamirpur district is but poorly provided with moans of communication. 
The nearest railway station is about 40 miles north of the headquarters, which again 
lies on the extreme northern boundary, of the district. The roads are few and bad. 
There is but one metalled road, and of that even the greater portion is in thorough 
disrepair. The 2nd, 3rd, and 4th class roads (which are unmetalled) have an aggregate 
length inside the district of 359 miles. 

8. Hamirpur is for the most part a bare treeless district. The hot winds blow 
with groat fierceness. In former days (the Senior Member can state from his own 
personal knowledge) travellers were frequently struck down by sunstroke (heat 
apoplexy) in the hotter mouths of the year. Fever is common in September and 
October. There is a very short cold weather. The average rainfall for 19 years was 
32 inches. More rain falls in the southern parts of the district owing to their 
hilly character. The prevalence of mar and hibnr lands, both of which are very 
retentive of moisture, and become simply a quagmire after a heavy downfall, especially 
in the later parts of the year, render ploughing for the spring crops extremely 
difficult. The very large extension of leans throughout Bundelkhand in 1869-70 
was due to late heavy rains following the earlier drought. The last killed off a large 
number of the plough-cattle, while the former prevented the ploughing of the land 
devoted to spring crops by the weak and few surviving cattle. 

Tlie kans grass which springs up with the rains was thus left undisturbed and 
gained such a firm hold of the land that the wretched ploughs and plough-cattle of 
Bundelkhand were fairly unable to tackle it. 

9. Mr. Vincent Smith, C.S., Assistant Settlement Officer of Hamirpur, lias 
contributed to the report two exceedingly interesting chapters (11. and III.) on the 
“ early history and antiquities ” and on the “ castes of the district, with notices of the 
customs, traditions of the people, and of the history of the leading families.” The 
subjects treated by Mr. Smith are, as he himself has observed, s< scarcely germane to a 
“settlement reportbut lie has given good reasons Tor placing on record the facts and 
legends he has collected in the course of his settlement enquiries. It is unnecessary, 
however, to review these two chapters in any detail. It need only be stated that very 
few materials cannot be found out of which to construct a connected history of 
Hamirpur, as a portion of the province of Bundelkhand ; even after the date of the 
appearance of the Chandels on the scene, still less of the times of their predecessors, 
the Gaharwars (who are also found in the southern parts of Mirzapur) and Parihars. 
Both the Gaharwars and the Chandel Bajas left enduring monuments of their rule as 
the lakes, temples, and forts they constructed. The Chandels, on their expulsion from 
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Mahoba by Prithiraj, the famous Chanhan Raja of Delhi, appear to have retreated to 
Singrauli ( in the extreme south of Mirzapur) and to have taken possession of the 
tract formerly held by the Barhar Raja and of the seat of his government, Agore on 
the Son river. The late Raja of Agore Barhar (whose widow now owns the estate 
which is administered by the Court of Wards) is descended from those fugitive 
Clmndels (see Mr. William Roberts’ report on the revision of the settlement of 
Singrauli proper, No. 85, dated 30th June, 1351). 

10. The larger portion of the tract which now forms the district of Hamirpur 
came into the possession of the British Government in 1802-04A.D. In 1804 a 
commission was appointed to manage the newly-acquired territory under the 
Calcutta Board of Revenue, Mr. J. D. Erskine being the first Collector. In 1819 
two districts were formed, Kalpi and Banda ; the northern part of the present 
Hamirpur falling into the former, and the southern portion into the latter. The 
headquarters were removed from Kalpi to Hamirpur iu 1821, parganas Kalpi, 
Kuuch, and Jalfilpur (Mr. Neale erroneously includes Hamirpur among those par¬ 
ganas) being placed under an independent Joint Magistrate who was stationed at 
Kalpi. Iu 1849 inot in 1853, as stated by Mr. Neale) the separate charge of Kalpi 
was abolished and the Joint-Magistrate was posted to Hamirpur. In 1853 Kalpi 
and Kunch (the last pargana was separated from Hamirpur by a considerable por¬ 
tion of Jalaun) were transferred to Jalaun, while parganas Jalalpur and Mahoba, 
which were surrounded bv Hamirpur parganas, were attached to the Hamirpur district. 
Mahoba with the rest of the Jalaun district lapsed to the British Government on the 
death of Rao Govind Rao Mahratta in 1840A.D., and Jaitpur on the death of Raja 
Khet Singh Bundela in 1849A.I). In para. 130 Mr. Neale lias described the internal 
changes in the district, and in para. 132 ho has given the history of the mutiny of 
1357, so far as it relates to the Hamirpur district. 

11. In Chapter V. Mr. Neale relates the fiscal history of the district to the 
commencement of the late settlement. Tbe predecessors of the British Govern¬ 
ment,—the Mahrattas — fixed the jama year by year under the dohha parulhi system 
(derived from dekhna t “to sec,” and paraUma,“io test’’), But from Mr. Erskine’s account, 
written in 180(5, it would appear that the jama of the preceding year was taken as 
the basis of assessment and levied iu three instalments, the first being paid in advance, 
to tin' ruin of many of the landowners followed by the introduction of farmers. Great 
exaction was practised by the amih (para. 136). The revenue was collected through 
headmen ( mvkhias ), who were allowed a commission of 5 per cent, (pachotra) on the 

.Mentions. The rent-rates under the native rule (styled amdui) were excessive. 

12- The first and second settlements did not include parganas Sumerpur, 
Mamllia, Rath, Pauwari-Jaitpur, and Mahoba. They were made in 1806 and 1807 
Uv Mr. Erskine. Both are stated by Mr. Neale to have been moderate and equally 
distributed. Cotton and dl and wheat of a coarse quality were then largely grown. 

1 Clio assessments were based on the tahsildars’ douls (estimates). 

The two succeeding triennial settlements, 1810-12 and 1813-15, made by 
Mr. Wauchope, are considered by Mr. Nealo (para. 155) to have been “ fairly 
moderate, except in the case of parganas Panwari and Rath, where he enhanced 
bvJOper cent." Mr. Neale afterwards (para. 158) suggests that the “assessment 
„ as rather hazardous.’’ Mr. Wauchope raised Mr. Erskine’s jama (Rs. 9,26,403) to 
Its. 10,96,412 in his first triennial settlement, and enhanced his own assessment up 
,, Rs. 10,98,019 iu his second settlement. It is not clear how, if these figures 
are correct, the Board in 1811 gauged Mr. Wauohope’s merits by the result of his 
undeviating exertions and indefatigable industry” by which nearly 41 lakhs per 
annum hail been added to the resources of the estate. 

13. The fifth settlement was made by Mr. Scott Waring in 1816. He 
raised Mr. Wauchope’s last assessment by Ils. 3,72,926, or, excluding the jama of 
resumed revenue villages, by Rs. 3,46,166. Mr. Waring, whose orders were appealed, 
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justified his assessment by impugning those which had preceded as being too low and 
attributed their inadequacy to the corruption of the native officials. He argued that 
his own jamas did not exceed the tahsildars’ estimates: 

From the statement given in para. 172 it appears that Mr. Waring’* assessment 
did certainly in the 25 villages for which the statistics are given very considerably 
exceed both the tahsildars’ proposals and the farmers’ offers. In some instances the 
jama fixed by Mr. Neale is well below half of Mr. Waring’s demand. 

Id. There can ho no doubt that Mr. Waring’s jamas were generally excessive. 
They wore reduced by his successor, Mr. Valpy, at the next settlement iu 1821 by 
only Its. 17,37(5. “ We allowed no opportunity to escape, ” Sir William Muir states in 
his settlement report, of demanding an increase, and that frequently as the punishment 
of recusancy. The Collector, Mr. Forde, protested and urged that 178 out of 815 
estates had been made over to farmers, and that oil estates had been .sold at public 
auction for prices barely exceeding one-third of the yearly jama. Mr. Valpy in his 
second settlement (1820) assessed at a jama of lls. 14,30,403. He was compelled 
(Mr. Neale writes) to make some reductions, but they were almost confined to the 
eastern pargauas * * * During this settlement balances still accrued, though every 
sort of means was resorted to for the collection of the reveuue. It was common 
to stop the salaries of the tahsildars and even of the chaprasis. 

15 In 1831 Mr. Ainslio assessed the district, which was suffering severely 
iVom the severe, though partial, drought of 1237 fasli. He made very large reductions 
:n Mr. Valpy’s jama, amounting in the aggregate to Ids. (14,30,403—11,46,481=) 

2 83,922, but, it would appear from Sir William Muir’s strictures, without proper 
investigation into each individual case. The result was great inequality of assessment, 
and while some estates wore relioved, Mr. Ainslie’s “ operations wore ultimately inade¬ 
quate to the necessity of the case, and in some instances only added to the previous 
evils.” The Board disapproved of some of the reductions made, when Mr. Ainslie 
defended his action with considerable ability and success (paras. 192-3-4). It might 
he thou "lit the best evidence in support of Mr. Ainslie’s reductions is the fact that 
Messrs. Alien and Muir, officers of the highest reputation, reduced Mr. Pideock's jamas, 
which succeeded Mr. Aiuslio’s, and which were 11s. 6,452 below thorn, by 11s. 1,56,298. 
But it must, be remembered that Sir William Muir complained of the inequality of 
Mr Ainslie’s assessments. “ He made the most extensive reductions without reference to 
the Collector, and frequently without any investigation precipitately allowed an extensive 
and uncalled-for decrease. The settlement of Mr. Waring resembled an auction in 
which the highest bidder was sure of his object; Mr. Ainslie’s settlement was a lottery, 
in which unh/oked for prizes tell to those who least expected them.” 

16. The next settlement, made in 1836 by Mr, Pidcoek, embraced only one-fourth 
of the district. Mr. Ainsiie’s assessment was reduced by fU 6,452, but the reduction, 
hfir William Muir has stated in his report, was distributed witli great judgment, and 
was based on the progressive system, giving large temporary reductions. Mr. Allen, 
who afterwards settled part of the district, held that. Mr. PiJccck had erred in propos¬ 
ing n too rapidly increasing jama. In reporting his settlement Mr. l’ideock brought 
to notice the effect of the late famine, which had denuded half the district, and the very 
ore.aL corruption of the native officials. He thought, however, that the population were 
returnin'’' and crime diminishing. To show the disastrous financial results ot 
Mr, Waring’s settlements, Mr. Pidcoek pointed out that while during the earlier part of 
the term of that settlement the yearly balance averaged only Its. 11,000, the aver¬ 
age rose afterwards to one lakh, while there was a very large balance (Us. 1,17,798) 
of takavi, though the seasons had been favourable. These facts were adduced by 
Mr. Piilcock in reply to (Government, who, in sanctioning his assessment,, attributed the 
distressed state of the district as much to the seasons as to the severity of Mr. Wiring’s 
settlement. That the Government had good ground for their opinion is evident from 
Mr- Pideock’s statement (see para, 208;, showing that more than one-half (39,196 out 
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of 76,138) of the houses of the people (zainindars, cultivators, and other inhabitants) 
were found to have been abandoned after the late famine. 

17. Pargana Mahoba was taken under the management of the British Govern¬ 
ment in 1838. It had been wofnily mismanaged by Han Gobind Hao Mahratta, 
The present settlement made in 1838 was moderate. In the third settlement tin 1840) 
the jama was raised from Us. 82,125 to Ha. 87,702. This rise hardy seems to justify 
the unfavourable comments in Mr. Neale’s 216th paragraph. But the assessment pro¬ 
bably was severe, as it was reduced in 1845 to Ks. 79,851. (Mr. Neale’s figures as 
regards years in para. 217 do not correspond with those in his table of assessments of 
para. 148). The mistakes made in the earlier assessments of other parts of the dis¬ 
trict were net repeated in the settlement of pargana Jaitpur, which lapsed to the 
British Government in 1815. But on referring to the table of assessments of para. 
138, it appears that the two first assessments amounted to 11s. 47,614 and Rs. 46,528, 
while the fourth was Rs. 30,035, raised by the Board to Rs. 34,295. 


18. The last settlement was made in 1842 by Sir William Muir for Hamirpur 
and Jalalpur and part of Mahoba, and by Mr. Charles Allen for Maudha, Sumerpur, 
Rath, and Panwnri. The remainder of pargana Mahoba was settled by Mr. Freeling 
in 1856, and pargana Jaitpur by Mr. Percy Wigram in 1864. The settlement was for 
30 years. The date of the expiry of the later settlements corresponded with that of 
the parganas settled by Messrs. Muir and Allen. “ I do not propose (Mr. Neale 
writes in para 232) to follow him (Mr. Muir) through his method of arriving at rents 
and rates, because the plain truth is that when he had got them ho did not use 
them. He followed the far wiser plan of enquiring into the history of each village 
and assessing up to what he deemed to bo a reasonable and fair amount, guided to a 
certain extent, hut not in any way controlled, by his rates.” Sir William Muir 
ultimately reduced the land-revenue demand of the parganas ho assessed from 
Rs. 3,41,395 to Rs. 3,11,759 by Rs. 29,636, or 9 5 per cent. 

« Mr. Allen used, or rather dispensed with the use of, his average rents and rates'’ 
(Mr. Neale states para. 213) with even more freedom than Mr. Muir. lie reduced 
the revenue of his four parganas from Rs. 7,98,634 to Rs. 6,70,972, i. e., by 
Rs. 1,27,662, or 19 6 per cent.” 

19. In paras. 245 etm'jq. Mr. Neale lias reviewed the effects of these settle¬ 
ments. He points out that these officers had not only the experience of their prede¬ 
cessors to guide them, but they workod on a margin of 33?. in place of 15 percent, 
on the rental. The country had been accurately measured and mapped by the pro¬ 
fessional survey officers. Lastly, the famines of late years, the depopulation and 
distress of the country, the falling off in the cultivation, the great fall in the value 
of hind the lar^c number of villages under the management of Government officers 
owiim to balances of revenue, all pointed to moderation of assessment. It is unneces¬ 
sary to follow Mr. Neale in his observations on each pargana. It is sufficient here to 
state that the restoration of the Hamirpur district to comparative affluence and pros¬ 
perity is duo to no small extent to judgment, and moderation displayed by both those 
distinguished and able officers, and it is no little satisfaction to the Senior Member 
that he can assure Government that Mr. Neale has followed in their footsteps. 

90 The jamas declared by Sir William Muir and Mr. Allen amounted in the 
a <r "rebate to Rs. 10,84,395. Theincreaso during the term of the settlement (Rs. 7,344-6-0) 
was due chiefly to resumption of revenue-free lands and assessment of alluvial and 
pasture lands ; the decrease to Rs. 10,550, owing to reductions of jama on account of the 
extension of kfius (Rs. 3,749 1 , pressure of the revenue (Rs. 5,415-8-0), taking uplands 
for roads and camping grounds (Its. 1,053), other causes not detailed (Rs. 332-8-0). 
The land-revenue demand at the expiry of the settlement stood at Rs. 10,81,189-6-0. 


The remissions during the period of last settlement, amounting to Rs. 4,74,941-11-7, 
cannot he regarded as any proof of over-assessment. No less than Rs. 2,33,070-15-7 
represent the aggregate of mutiny balances. The injury done by the spread of kdns 
necessitated theTemission of Rs. 72,321-9-9,and by hail of Rs. 27,215-4-4 Rs. 336-11-3 
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only were remitted on account, of failure of crops. The large sum of Rs. 1,41,970-2-8 
is recorded by Mr. Neale as the sum total of remissions for causes not specified. 

21. In para. 268 Mr. Neale describes briefly tho soil characteristics of the 
several parganas. Taking into consideration the quality of the predominating soils, 
facilities for irrigation, presence of ravines, &e., lie places the several parganas in the 
following order of value :— 

tl) Hamirpur. 

(2) Rath. 

(3) Sunierpnr and Maudha. 

(4) Pamvari-Jaitpur and Maliohu. 

(5) Jahilpur. 

This classification is probably correct on tho whole, but it would appear from the 
tabular statement, para. 512, that, looking to the average given of rates of known rents, 
tho parganas stand thus:—il) Hamirpur, (2) Maudha, (3) Sumerpur, (4) Rath, (5) 
Jalalpur, (6) Mahoba, (7) Pamvari-Jaitpur.* 

22. In para. 278 Mr Neale gives some interesting information in connection with 
the assays of soils of Hamirpur made by the Superintendent of the Geological Survey 
of India. Mr. Modlieott’s assays appear to have given him little or no clue to the rela¬ 
tive fertility of the soveral soils, but his analysis showed that the black soils (mar, 
kabar, and rakar moti) have a greater capacity for tho retention of moisture, which is 
of course au element of fertility in a region almost entirely destitute of the means of 
irrigation and dependent for its agricultural produce on the rains of heaven, only 1‘7 
per cent, of the cultivated area being irrigated. 

23. In two of the parganas which stand high in the order of value the well irriga¬ 
tion amounts to only 614 acres. The southern parganas, Panwari-Juitpur and Maho¬ 
ba, are better supplied with wells, which water 12,499 acres. Earthen wells are 
constructed at a cost of Rs. 5 to 30, and masonry cost from Rs. 40 or 60 to Rs. 2,000. 
The Persian wheel is in use in the south of the district, but quite exceptionally. It 
must be remembered that both mar and the richer kinds of kabar, of which soils 
largo tracts are composed, are not benefited by too abundant watering, and with an 
ordinary and seasonable rainfall give without artificial irrigation very large yields 
of wheat and other crops. In para. 294 Mr. Neale has discussed the subject of the 
extension of irrigation. He arrives at the conclusion (which is doubtless a true one 
that “ before any general effort, is made in this direction, there must be an influx 
of capital and a complete change of habits throughout the district.” 

24. The lakes of the Hamirpur district are noticed in paras. 21 and 300 ft se.ijq. of 
Mr. Neale’s report. Some of them (Bijanagar, Kirat Sugar, Madam Sagar, Bela Tal 
and Karari) are of considerable size: but only 1,763 acres are irrigated from these 
reservoirs bv means of canals which are mere narrow sluices. In 1877-78,1,017 acres 
were irrigated from the lakes. The occnpier’s rate (water-rate)amounted to Rs. 3,585. 
It will be seen from Mr. Neale’s criticism of the projects which have been framed for the 
extension of lake irrigation (see para. 306; that he views the proposals with some 
disfavour. Au irrigation channel which runs through a mar or Idhar tract is next to 
useless. At any rate the people will not use it. In ono instance the restoration of an old 
lake would result in mischief by tho submergence of a large area. When the wafer- 
courses would pass through very poor soil, the cultivators would take water at only 
very low rates. “ Ou the whole it seemed to mo clear ” (Mr. Neale writes, para. 307) 
“ that lake canal projects could do little.” There can be no doubt that the people will 
irrigate only if water is supplied at cheap rates. The rates now taken are light, ranging 
from 9 annas per aore on land growing ordinary autumn crops and watered by lift to 
Rs. 3-8 per acre on land growing sugarcane and rico and watered by flow. The above 
rates have been reduced from Re. 1 and Rs, 6-10-8 per acre. 

* With reference m Mr. Neale's note at the liottoui of page 56, I must, state that on eviuuiua- 
tion I find that the figures in column 3 of statement, page fld, agree with the totals of only tho JUmirpur, 
Bath, au Sumerpur parganas ou statement, page 05. 
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25. Mr. Neale remarks in the 311th and following paragraphs on the lax manner 
of dealing “ with irrigated crops as between landlord and tenants.” Even where the 
irrigated area is not insignificant, irrigated land does not pay a higher rent than unirri¬ 
gated, and even though the well which supplies the water is the property of the 
landlord. Mr. Neale’s argument in para. 312 is not clear. The irrigable land he is 
alluding to is charged with a higher rent not because it is irrigable but because the soil 
is of the best quality. It may be assumed that the unwatered irrigable land is 
assessed to rent at proper and suitable soil rates, while the fact that no additional 
rent is levied on account of the additional profits realizable from the irrigated land 
must be accepted. The assessments to revenue are based not on profits of cultivation 
but on actually existing rents, and therefore, where additional rent is not imposed on 
irrigated land, irrigated land must be assessed at its appropriate soil rates. 

26. The field measurement of the Hamirpur district was carried out by the 
Revenue Survey Department on the scale of 16 inches to the mile. It was 
commenced by Mr. Smart in 1872 and completed by Captain Andrews in 1878-79. 
Mr. Neale considers that “ the field maps are now, on the whole, all that can be desired.” 
Certainly no pains were spared to insure correctness in the field maps. Lists of the cor¬ 
rections made by the Settlement Officer on the reports of the amins who followed the 
surveyor were sent to the Superintendent of the Revenue Survey, and the maps were 
amended accordingly. The two departments appear to have worked in harmony. Mr. 
Neale’s views on the subject of recording undefined shares in fields are correct. The 
revenue surveyor has feally no concern with the proprietorship of the whole field or 
of any portions of the field. What he has to deal with is the field “pure and 
simple,” i.e., a parcel of land the limits of which are shown by boundaries more or less 
permanent. That parcel of land the surveyor has to delineate in the village or field 
map and to record the number assigned to it, and also its area in tbe field register 
(khasra ). 

27. Tbe present total area of the district given by Mr. Noale is that arrived at 
“by summation of fields ” as he terms it (see para. 2 of the import.) It is only 
19 acres in excess of the true area ascertained by traverse survey. The area of the 
former settlemeut is recorded at 1,463,056 acres, being 6,572 acres less than that now 
ascertained. The nou-assessable area has diminished by 15,581 acres, while the total 
assessable area has increased by 122,153 acres, the cultivable by 89,029 acres, and the 
cultivated by 33,124 acres. Not less than 63 2 per cent, of tho land held revenue-free 
at the last settlement has now come under the assessable areas. The more careful 
scrutiny of the late measurement has transferred 1,011,372 acres from the column of 
“ barreu” to that of “cultivable,” bringing with the resumed muafi lands the addi¬ 
tional assessable area up to 115,581 acres. Similarly, hv including lands planted with 
groves and fallow, i.e., land which had not been fallow for more than one year, the 
cultivable area has increased from 378,121 to 457,608 acres. Mr. Neale assumes on 
the data and estimates given in para. 331 the annual rental value of the additional 
cultivable and cultivated area to be Rs. 1,00,000, an increment which would raise the 
old jama independently of all considerations based on the rise in the prices of the agri¬ 
cultural produce and of enhancement of rents during tho period of the late settlement 
by Rs. 50,000. The increase in the irrigated area amounts only to 5,272 acres. For 
the reasons given in paras. 311 it seqq. this fact will hardly affect the land-revenue 
demand. 

28. Mr. Neale has ranked the villages of the Hamirpur district in four classes, 
with reference to their prevailing soils, viz .— 

1st class. Mar and kdbar. 

2nd „ 2nd class mar and kdbar. 

3rd „ 1st class parica. 

4th „ 2nd class parwa and rdkar. 

But it does not appear that he has taken the classification into consideration in 
determining his assumed rent-rates, which are based entirely on the special quality of 
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the soils themselves. In para. 454 Mr. Neale has given a table of his ascertained 
and proposed soil rates. His two “ soil maps ” are useful as showing at a glance the 
distribution of the several soils throughout the district. 

29. In para. 345 Mr. Neale has given the percentage of each soil for the last 
and present settlements. It would have been more satisfactory if Mr. Neale had given 
the actual areas of both periods in juxtaposition. The area of the different soils is given 
for the present settlement in para. 454 of the report. Owing to the territorial changes 
which have taken place during the currency of the last settlement, it is not possible 
from available sources to give the actual areas of each soil for the whole district as 
it now stands to the close of that settlement. Mar , of which the proposed rent-rates 
range from Rs, 2-14-3 to Rs. 4-12-5 and average Rs. 3-15-7 per acre, has decreased 
in area by 10,000 acres; while kdbar , with rates lying between Rs. 2-8-0 and Rs. 3-10-10 
and averaging Its. 3-1-6, has risen 1,900 acres : and the area poor ralcar , with an 
average rent-rate of Re. 1-4-8, has fallen by 18,000 acres. The area of 1st class pawn, 
which rents at Rs. 3-14-4, has increased by 48,000 acres ; while 8,000 acres have been 
taken out of the kachar laud, the average rent-rate of which is Rs. 4-12-0 per acre. 
20,000 acres have been transferred to panva from ralcar and light kdbar. “ As we shall 
find” (Mr. Neale writes) “30,000 acres of parwa to be both rented and estimated 
at hardly above rakar rates, this cliango in name cannot furnish any dangerous 
temptation to over-assessment. When, then, the whole addition to the cultivation is 
remembered, it is probable that, on the whole, the present classification is almost 
quite as favourable to the zamindars as the last.” 

30. About one-third of the cultivated land is in the landholders’ own hands, while 
38'9 per cent, is held by occupancy tenants and 26'6 per cent, by tenants-at-will. 
The average size of the holdings is sir, 11*4 acres; occupancy, 6-8 acres; non¬ 
occupancy, 7 - 2 acres. Under-tenants hold only 2 - 4 per cent. The average area 
per plough is clearly 14 - 7 and not 147, as stated in para. 350. It is very much 
larger than in the Doab districts. In para. 352 Mr. Neale has explained why 
so large a number of tenants have been recorded as possessed of rights of occu¬ 
pancy. 16’3 per cent, of the villages belong to single proprietors, 28’3 per cent, 
are held in joint tamidnari tenure, 37‘9 per cent, are pa/.tidari, and 18‘5 per cent, are 
blwyacham. Mr. Neale notes (para. 353) the disappearance of the dekha parakhi 
system of appraising the standing crop ; and of the b/ujlarar tenure, under which the 
area ploughed by the co-sharer regulated the quota of the land-revenue demand for 
which he was responsible, as also of the custom of nominally remitting a portion of tho 
rent under the term chhut. Rents are frequently assessed in the lump without speci¬ 
fication of rates ; and where had land is included in the lease, the rent is taken on the 
whole holding, whether the poorer land is cultivated or not. Crop rents are the exception, 
excepting where sugarcane and pan are grown. The del kvdel custom, a purely local 
one, provides for the variation of the rent owing to the rotation of crops (paras. 361 et 
segg.) 


31. Statement IV. of appendix C. shows that tho kharif (autumn) cultivation 
(371,102 acres) is slightly in excess of that of rabi (spring) crops (348,223 acres), while 
5,204 acres are twice cropped. The following are those most largely grown : — 

Autumn. Acres, 


Juar 

... 

... 

... 

Cotton 

... 


... 

Bajra 

Til ... 

Kodon 

A1 ... 

••• 

... 

... •• 




Spring 


167,308 

72,133 

55,151 

25,727 

24,030 

10,098 


Birra (wheat and gram) ... 

Gram ... ... ... ... 

Wheat ... 

Alsi (linseed) ... 

Bijhra (barley and gram) .«< 

Barley ... ... 


146,474 

109,423 

38,376 

25,414 

13,658 

11,116 
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W^eat, birra, and dl are chiefly grown on mar land ; barley, juar, bajra, cotton, 
(also on rakar patli), gram, bijlira, on parua, 

32. Manure is mostly applied to panca lands growing sugar and cotton, but very 
little care is given to its collection and application. Mar is not manured, and yet it is 
cropped year after year with rabi for 10 or 12 or even 25 years, after which it is sown 
with a kharif crop, then rabi again for tivo years. Kabar requires a change every three 
or four years, and unmanured partoa every two or three. Rakdr must lie fallow for 
three to five years after two years’ cultivation. 

33. Mr. Ncalo considers “that the status of cultivators and their system of rents 
wore in the beginning of our occupation exceedingly obscure ” and that thero cannot 
possibly have been any continuous progress in rent. The rent-rates taken from 
Mr. Waring’s settlement report of 181(5 are for highas and aro crop rates. 

He estimates the rent-rates of 40 years ago (the time of Messrs. Allen’s and Muir’s 
veUleiuents) to have been as follows per acre:— Mur, Rs. 3 to Rs. 4-10-0 ; kabar, 
l(s. 2-7-6 to Rs. 3-7-6 ; parioa, Rs. 2-0-6 to Rs. 2-5-0 ; rdkar, annas 14 to Re. 1-12-0; 
tari, Rs. 3-3-0 to Rs. 5-12-6; kachdr, Rs. 3-7-6 to Rs. 4-10. “Allowing for changes 
in classification of the soils” (Mr. Neale writes, para. 415), “the averages presented by 
tliese figures, though they vary, do not, I think in most cases, vary very greatly from 
the averages of the present day.” 

The ascertained soil rent-rates given on page 92 of the report are— mdr, 
Rs. 2-4-7 to Rs. 4-11-9 : kdbar. Rs. 2-6-9 to Ks. 3-8-1 ; parica, Re. 1-9-7 to Rs. 3-14-4 ; 
rdkar, 0-14-5 to Rs. 2-5-2 ; tari, Rs. 4-8-8 to Rs. 6-11-3; kachdr, Rs. 3-3-5 to 
Rs. 4-15-7. 

It is evident from a comparison of the rdkar soil rates that from the rdkar of last 
settlement the soil now termed rdkar mod was excluded. Mr. Neale’s ascertained rates 
tor rdkar patli range from Re. 0-14-5 to Ro. 1-11-10, which approximate very closely 
to the rdkar rates of last settlement. 

34. The enquiries made by Mr. Neale into the rent-rolls of 80 villages in pargana 
Mahoba satisfied him that a fair rise in reut had really occurred between 1856 and 
1874. Taking two periods— (a; 1851-1855, 5 years, and (bj 1863-74, 12 years— 
he found that the average rent-rate had risen from Rc. 1-14-3 to Rs. 2-0-5, 
or by little over 7T per cent. Rut the corrected jamabandis for 1874 give a 
rise of 23 per cent, in the rental over those for 1856. Mr. Neale, it is ev ident, 
however, does not place much reliance on his data. After comparing the rentals 
of four parganas Mr, Nealo writes :—“ Ou the whole, then, it may be concluded that 
rents are slowly rising, but that tho rise only dates from quite recent periods.” 
The assistance of tho courts has extremely rarely been resortod to. Tho liability to 
invasions by kdnn grass interferes with the steady progress of rise in rents. 

35. Mr. Neale, however, believes that the rent-rates have been doctored with 
the intention of deceiving tho Settlement Officer, and that, with the same view, the 
poorer land has been thrown out of cultivation, while k&ns has been allowed to grow 
unimpeded in the richer soils. The Senior Member doubts whether the surmise 
regarding the land overrun with kans is correct, for tbo Bundela cultivator is well 
aware that kans is long-lived, and that where it once gains ground he cannot hope to 
get rid of it under many years. 

There can lie no doubt that part of the Jhlinsi district, i.e., parganas Mau, Moth, 
and Garotha, Bbowed after tbo disastrous seasons of 1869-70 and 1870-71 a far larger 
area overgrown with kt'ms tliau the Hamirpur district, and at that time uo assessment 
was hanging over the Jhnusi district. But, whatever the motive may have been the 
cause of so much land being thrown out of cultivation and loft to the tender mercies of 
kans, the landholders benefited but littlo by the result, for the Settlemeut Officer 
assumed that ihe area which past records and general considerations led him to helicva 
to he cultivable in ordinary times was fairly liable to assessment. 

3 
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36. The inspection of the parganas of tho Hamirpur district for purposes of 
assessment was commenced by Mr. Iiidadalo in 1873. He dealt with two parganas, 
Hamirpur and Sumerpur, which were again inspected by Mr. Neale, as Mr. Hidsdale’s 
rates were not at once approved by the Board. Mr. Cadell inspected and indeed 
settled the Maudha pargana, with which Mr. Neale has had no concern beyond 
including the statistics regarding it in his report for the whole district. 

The district, with the above exception, has been assessed by Mr. Neale, assisted 
by Mr. Vincent Smith. 

37. In paras. 440 et seqq. Mr. Neale has described bis method of enquiry into 
rent and rent-rates. Discarding “lump rents” on holdings, he worked on ascertained 
field rents. Arguing that while the inclusion of very low rates will depress the 
average, their exclusion on the other hand begs the question and converts the process 
of collecting average rate into a process of selecting suitable rates. He took 
the average of all the prevailing rates, hut at the same time he selected standard 
villages which from their history, &c., were known to pay a fair rent. The rates 
prevailing in these villages he assumed to be exemplar rates, and rectified the average 
of all the rent-rates by comparison with his exemplar rates. Mr. Vincent Smith, on 
the other hand, excluded from tho rents, from which be deduced the required average, 
all exceptionally high and low rents. 

Mr. Reid doubts with Mr. Simson (para. 43 of the Commissioner’s review) 
that “ it is easier to find out what particular villages are considered to pay on the whole 
a fair rental than to find out what particular fields on a given village pay an unfair 
rent.” Mr. Noale would appear to “ beg the question” moro than Mr. Smith has 
done. But at tho same time it should be remembered that the prevailing rent-rates 
are those which the Settlement Officer is bound to work on, and not general average 
rates, which are correctly termed by Mr. Neale (para. 453) “arithmetical abstrac¬ 
tions.” 

Both the officers who propose and those with whom it rests to approve of the 
rent-rates which give the rental forming the basis of the assessment to revenue cau 
have no better guide than a statement showing all the soil rates ascertained to be in 
force, and the villages and areas in which they are found. The Senior Member has 
found very great assistance as regards the determination of the question “ What should 
be assumed to be the prevailing rates ?” from the detailed statements made out lbr 
every village in the pargana under settlement, giving the number and name of the 
village, the total area of each class of soil in tho village, tho valuation rate of the class 
of soil, the area of known reuts, and the resulting soil rate. Each separate soil has 
been divided into classes:— mar, kabar, and parwa into 4 ; rttkar patli, bhdt, and lari 
into 3; rdkar moti, kachdr, and kachwdra into 2. Land growing sugarcane forms 
a separate class. 

38. It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Neale in his full and detailed description 
of the several classes of the different soils, and tho rent-rates he has assumed in regard 
to each class. As a rule lie has gone above the actual existing rates, and especially 
in tho inferior classes. He argues that the soil which is first class of its kind is 
probably moTC adequately rented than the lower classes, for, being smaller in amount, 
it causes more competition. 

Mr. Simson has given in bis 4Gth para, a very useful table showing for each kind 
of soil—(1) percentage of cultivation ; (2) average ascertained rent-rate ; (3) average 
assumed rent-rate ; (4) increase or decrease in assumed or ascertained rent-rate; and 
in bis 47th para, a tabular statement showing the assumed rates in the several 
Banda parganas and the Hamfrpur district. The rates in the latter are higher tor 
the better and lower for the inferior soils. Mr. Noale in paras. 456-486 has 
oiven in considerable detail the reasons in the case of each soil which have led hi in 
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Mr. Reid endorses Mr. Simson’s opinion that Mr. Cadell has been equitable and 
moderate iu his assumptions regarding the extent of fallow land which should be 
regarded as a part of the assessable area. 

41. The statement given at page 102 of Mr. Neale’s report show's for each pargana 
all details necessary for a clear comprehension of the incidence of the land-revenue 
demand. The assumed area of cultivation (=recorded, plus estimated additional) is 
773,520 acres for 362,599 acres (or nearly Its. 47 per cent.), of which the actual rents 
have been ascertained. The averagorate (1) of known rents is Its. 2-10-3; (2) of rents 
estimated for revised cultivation, Rs. 2-14-3 ; and (3) of rents estimated for additional 
cultivation Rs. 2-9-1. The whole estimated rental is Rs. 22,19,464, Spreading this 
rental over the whole estimated cultivation, the rent-rate comes to Rs. 2-13-10. 
Deducting revenue-free villages the estimated rental is Rs. 22,04,138. The revised 
assessment is Rs. 10,71,667, double of which is Rs. 21,43,334. It is thus 48 6 
per cent, of the estimated rental and Rs. 9,523-6-0 below the jama, which it has 
replaced. 

42. The physical and economic condition of Bundelkhand and Doab districts differ 
so widely that a comparison of the rates at which the land-revenue demands fall in the 
former and in the latter affords but slight help towards forming an opinion regard¬ 
ing the severity or otherwise of the jama iu the less favoured tract. Rent-rates are, of 
course, governed more or less by the fertility of the soil, capacity for irrigation, den¬ 
sity of the population, facilities for the disposal of agricultural produce, &c., and 
the prevailing rent-rates regulate the incidence of the land-revenue demand. 
The statement (in para. 57) in which Mr. Simson shows the revenue-rate in 
Hanffrpur and in certain Doab districts will satisfy Government that the revenue 
demand in the former has not been pitched too high, and the facts recorded by the Com¬ 
missioner in his COth para, testify fo the moderation of the revised assessments. 
In the throe parganas in which they have been in force since 1877-78 there has not 
been a single farm or sale for arrears of revenue, and only live instances of the severer 
revenue process of cuncelmont of settlements and subsequent direct management, and 
in one case only to arrears accruing under the old settlement iu force; default in the 
payment of the jama was not due to the severity of the assessment. In Jalalpur, which 
the Senior Member remembers as a very troublesome pargana to manage, there have 
been in the last two years during which the revised demand has been iu force two 
coercive processes, and those dating apparently from a year anterior to the declara¬ 
tion of the now jama. Writing specially of Maudlin, where the number of pro¬ 
cesses lias been most numerous, Mr. Twigg (the Collector) says the settlement seems 
particularly light in Maudlia. I have found it possible to dispense with about one-half 
the usual extra collection establishment for tbo spring instalment of the year, and no 
doubt it will gradually be dropped altogether.” Pargana Maudlin was assessed, it may 
be stated, by Mr. Cadell. 

43. It has been found necessary, even in districts in which the revised jama^ 
have been calculated on the existing cultivation only, to postpone the collection of the 
full jama for a few'years, the term of grace extending ordinarily to three, four, or five 
years. In Hamirpur, where it was proposed to assess to revenue not only the actual but 
also a certain amount of additional cultivation, the necessity for allowing a progre? 
sive increase iu the niahal demand until it reached tbo limit of (he full jama w »3 
all the greater. The Settlement Officer was not in favour of progressive iamas, ’but 
the Senior Member, whose views on tho subject bad been approved by Government, 
insisted that wherever it appeared that the full jama, though equitable and. mooei 
ate enough as a long-term demand, could not be paid at once without undue diffi¬ 
culty, or was considerably in excess of that which the zamindafs had paid hitherto, 
relief should be granted in tho form of a lower demand to start with, the £cll demand 
being reached within a few years. Perhaps too long a term of grace has been con¬ 
ceded in some instances in pargana Hanu'rpur. The amount of deferred revenue is 
only Rs. 13,330. 
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to fix his assumed rent-rates above or below the ascertained rent-rates. His reasons 
appear to the Senior Member to justify the rates at which be has arrived. The 
general result is, as Mr. Simson shows in his 50th para., rent-rates below those 
assumed for assessment purposes in the neighbouring districts across the Jumna, vis., 
Fatehpur and Cawnpore. The soils in tha southern parts of those parganas of those 
districts which lie aloug the river Jumna are virtually of the same type as the Bun- 
delkhand soils, and Mr.Neale should havecompared the soil rates fixed by Mr. Wright 
in Cawnpore and by Mr. Patterson in Fatehpur with those which he had assumed for 
Hamfrpur. In the Seyughur-Doab tract in the Cawnpore district Mr. Wright’s 
assumed rent-rates were —Mar Rs. 4 and Rs. 2-8-0 (on the inferior mar locally 
termed mairi found in pargana Gbatampur), kdbar in pargana Ghatampur, 
Rs. 4 and Rs, 2-8-0, and in parganas Sikandra and Bhognipur Rs. 2-8-0 per 
acre. Mr. Paterson found no mar on the Jumna parganas of Fatehpur. His 
assumed rates were for (1) kdbar, Rs. 4, Rs. 3-12-0,3-10-0, 3-8-0,3-4-0, and 
3-2-0 per aore ; (2t wet parwa , Rs. 4-4-0; (3) dry parwa, Rs. 3-4-0, 3-2-0, 3, and 
2-12-0 ; (4) rdkar , Rs. 3, 2-10-0, 2-8-0, and 2-2-0. The Bundelkhand soils found 
north of the Jumna are, as a rule, of a quality inferior to that of the same soils in 
the Hamirpur and Banda districts. 

39. Ordinarily all that the Settlement Officer has to do after ascertaining the 
correct soil areas under cultivation, and the prevailing rent-rate to be applied to give 
the rental on which land-revenuo demand must be calculated, is applying those rates 
to those areas. But owing to the disturbance in the cultivation caused by kans, late 
indifferent seasons, &c., a largo amount of land formerly cultivated had been left until- 
led. The appearance of many of the villages (Mr. Nealo, writes para. 487), as 
well as the returns of former cultivation, conclusively prove that the cultivation found 
at the time of preparing the settlement statistics was a good deal below the average. 
“ On the other hand, the comparative sparseness of the population and the uncertainty 
of the seasons forbade any rash assumptions. Nor were the old figures entirely to be 
trusted, for they had never been systematically kept up from year to year, and the former 
variations in the village bighas and in the accepted standard bighas presented a fertile 
source of confusion. Carefully collating these conflicting data, 1 put down 37,762 
acres as the amount which would make up the cultivated area to its normal average 
standard.” That Mr. Neale’s additional cultivated area is moderate in amount is 
shown by two facts:—(1) that it is not less than 8,155 acres below the fallow area aud 
177,155 acres below the fallow plus the now waste area ; and (2) it was topped by 
23,136 acres, the cultivation of 1286 fasli (1878-79 A. D.) These figures might 
be supposed to show that the assessed area had boon fixed too low by Mr. Neale, 
But the very large extension of cultivation in 1878-79 is attributed (and correctly) 
by Mr. Neale to the extont to which kdns died out in that year owing to the scanty 
rainfall “ Villages which were a couple of years previously a sea of k&us were now 
entirely under tho plough.” The reclamation of land formerly overgrown with kans 
accounts, Mr. Nealo considers, for the increased cultivation in parganas Hamirpur, 
Jalalpur, Pamvari-Jaitpur, aud Mahoba. In Sumerptir a good deal of poor land lias 
also been broken up. Pargana Rat.li only has been a little too “ lightly dealt with as 
fvgards the culturable area, which appeared at the time of assessment to be principally 
oFa very unpromising class.” 

40. It will be within the recollection of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
that exception was taken to Mr. Cadell’s proposals to assess to land revenue the 
cultivated .area of the last settlement in Maudha, m which pargana alone the Settlement 
Officer’sassumedcultivated area is higher than that of 1878-79, but by 895 acres only. 
Mr. Cadell has revised the assessment of pargana Maudha with great judgment and 
has exercised a wise liberality in dealing with individual estates. On this subject tho 
Senior Member would refer the Government to paras. 491-497 of Mr. Neale's 
report and para. 52 of the Commissioner’s review. 
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44. Mr. Neale has acted judiciously, as Mr. Simson has pointed out (para. 
02), in his treatment of manorial dues and small revenue-free plots. It is an unwise 
policy to take up cases of the kind in a grasping and illiberal spirit, Mahua flowers 
and the produce of the jungle are often a great stand-by in seasons of scarcity 
which are of such frequent occurrence in Bundelkliand. Mr. Neale did right in not 
enforcing the possibly legitimate claims of Government to revenue-free lands which 
had been recorded, and probably erroneously, as Government lmiafis. 

45. Large proprietary communities abound in Hamirpur, and the task of dis¬ 
tributing the jama over the several holdings is one of uo little difficulty and labour. 
It was done to Mr. Neale’s satisfaction, and also to the satisfaction of the parties con¬ 
cerned judging from the paucity of appeals, by his assistants, Mr. Vincent Smith and 
Munsbi Durga Prasad. 

46. The rents of 5,169 acres have been enhanced since the declaration of the 
revised jamas from Hs. 12,574 to Its. 16,396, either by decree of courts (Rs. 11,784 
to Rs. 15,306) or by consent (Rs. 790 to P»s. 1,090). Throughout Bundelkhand 
enhancement of rent eases are rare, for tho supply of tenants is larger than the 
demand for land. This fact, while it diminishes the necessity for interference by the 
Settlement Officer between landlord and tenants, renders such interference practicable. 
The Senior Member concurs entirely in the Commissioner’s remarks on this subject 
(in para. 66). Mr. Neale misread the North-Western Provinces Land Revenue 
Act, as far as occupancy tenants at least are concerned, when he wrote :—“ If a 
zamindar will not consent to have a particular rent lowered or a tenant consent to 
have a particular rent increased, tho Settlement Officer has no means of compulsion,” 
for, as Mr. Simson has pointed out, the Settlement Officer can in the case of any dispute 
regarding tho rent payable by an occupancy tenant decide according to the princi¬ 
ples laid down in the North-Western Provinces Rent Act. Again, the Settlement 
Officer is bound to frame a record of cultivating rights, which record is tho jama- 
bandi, which again must show actually existing rents ; but there is no provision in 
the law which forbids tho Settlement Officer recording the rents to which both parties 
have agreed and which they have accepted as the existing rents. In tho case 
of a tcnant-at-will the reut actually paid must be recorded. But in the case 
ot an occupancy tenant the settlement court is competent to fix the rent. And as a 
matter of fact, the course pursued by Mr. Cadoll in the Banda district has not been 
ohjeted to by either the owners or the cultivators of the land. 

47. The Senior Member considers that Mr. Cadell has done right good service in 
framing his rent-rolls on the rent-rates he has adopted as the basis of his revenue 
assessment at the cost of very much time and labour. Mr. Simsou’s remarks are very 
true : —“ In cases where tho revenue has been increased, the framing of a new 
jamubandi by tbe Settlement Officer prevents the friction which would otherwise arise 
between landlord and tenant in connection with subsequent application for enhance¬ 
ment of rent; while in those instances in which the Government revenue Las boon 
reduced it seems fair that the tenant should obtain the benefit of the reduction con¬ 
temporaneously with the landlord, without the additional cost and trouble of an appli¬ 
cation for abatement of rent.” 

48. Partitions are commonly regarded unfavourably by revenue officers, and 
rightly so, where they result in tho formation of a large number of very small and 
insignificant estates ; but this objection hardly applies to tho case of the overgrown 
mahals which abound in the Hamirpur district. The area of Kharela Khas was esti¬ 
mated at tho last settlement at nearly 27 square miles. It has now upwards of 1,000 
co-sharers. It might well be divided, as Mr. Noalo has divided it, into ten separ¬ 
ate estates. The partition of another unwieldy estate, Sarauli Buzurg, the manage¬ 
ment of which has always been difficult, into sixteen separate properties, with a 
respectable average jama of Rs. 815, has been followed by tbe happiest results. 
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49. It may be doubted whether Mr. Neale’s view that, “ on the whole, Mr, tar¬ 
ing’s persistent over-assessment was a fortunate event in the history of this district,” 
is altogether correct. It is true that vast reductions were afterwards made, and that 
revenue once given up cannot easily be re-imposed, as Mr. Neale has shown. But a 
fair and evenly distributed assessment pitched much higher than the reduced jama would 
not have brought to ruin so many estates and incapacitated them for the payment 
of the revenue demand ; and it is possible that the district would have been able to pay 
with ease a much higher jama than that which was and is now taken under the late 
and present settlements respectively. Those large reductions have not been followed 
by a return to prosperity. Mr. Nealo states that both the zarniudars and cultivators 
are undoubtedly poor. Ho considers that thousands of the tenants are in debt. I t is 
probable that a very large proportion of the zamindars are in the same position. 
Over-assessment for only a short period miot liavo put many of the revenue-payers 
into the money-lender’s books, and once there they could not tree themselves from the 
heavy burden of debt thus incurred. 

50. It is hardly correct to describe the fixation of the Government demand 
with some reference to the number of sharers as a “ compassionate reduction,” Where 
the profits loft to the landholders after payment of the rovenue, cesses, and other 
charges, have to be divided among a large number of sharers, it is clear that the 
Government cannot exact as large a share of the rental as they can when, euier is 
paribus, there is only one proprietor or few proprietors. Mr. Neale would not con¬ 
tend that Kharela Khas, which is owned by 1,021 sharers, can pay so high a revenue 
as it could, were it the property of one owner. It may be noted as a curious fact that 
Settlement Officers are, as a rule, slow to recognize the justice and expediency of the 
rule. The Senior Member has frequently been compelled to modify assessments 
because this most wholesome and politic rule lias been virtually ignored. A fair dis¬ 
tribution of an unfair jama is a very partial remedy. 

51. The collection of the land-revenue demand must always be a difficult task 

in Hamirpur in indifierent years. Not only are the zamindars as a rule poor, but 
the properties are much sub-divided. To say that there are not less than 20,571 
proprietors paying under lis. 200 a year gives a very inadequate idea of the posi¬ 
tion. It is a pity that Mr. Neale has not given fuller details in his “statement of 
proprietors classified according to amount of revenue paid,” and that he has not gone 
below the payers of Its. 200. But para. 557 speaks of 57 sharers in one vil¬ 
lage only (Kharela) paying a jama of I anna, 246 from 2 to 12 annas, and 
764 from 13 annas to Its. 5. “ Goendi and other large bhayachara villages have 

also each a largo number of the sauio class of pauper zarniudars who may be 
said to pay revenue in pice.” It is evident that in such cases the punctual payment 
of the land-revenue demand cannot be looked for even in seasous in which it may be 
fairly insisted ou elsewhere. The poorer sharers, of course, till their own lauds and 
live on the “ cultivator’s profits.” 

52. It is pleasant to find an officer of the Bundelkhand district saying a good 
word for the well-abused Marwari,and protesting against the theory that the Marwiiri’s 
influence is always pernicious. To say nothing of the instances (though they admit¬ 
tedly are rare) given by Mr. Nealo of good Marwari landlords, it is clearly for the 
Marwari’s interest that he should help his clicuts through bad years. Indeed, it seems 
hardly possible that the poorer landholders and tenants should tide over hard times 
were it not for the assistance they can almost always count on from the village 
banker. 

53. Mr, Neale’s testimony to the improvement of the district is most satisfac¬ 
tory. “ Trade,” lie writes, “ has never been so brisk as this yea; : at the Bidhokar 
fair an unusual amount of money has been spent, and, as we have seen, the cultivation 
has largely increased.” The diminished circulation of the Srinagri rupee is also a matter 
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of congratulation. Tho discount on it, however, lias fallen from Jls. 13—18 per cent, to 
Its. 3-2-0 per cent. It may be imagined how the zamindars were over-weighted when 
they had to pay a premium of 18 per rent, for Government rupees to be paid into 
the Government treasury to meet the land-revenue demand. 

54. It is not easy for any one who has had no connection, executive or adminis¬ 
trative, with a Bundelkhand district since 1868-39 to appreciate the importance of the 
subject of Mr. Neale’s 10th chapter— kdna grass. Dependent as the crops grown in 
Hamirpur are on seasonable rains and capricious as the rains are in Bundelkhand, not 
less than its. 72,231 were remitted in the Mahoba pargana alone in 20 years under 
the head of kdm, against Us. 363 remitted in the whole district on account of failure 
of crops. In 1877-78 not less than nearly 70,000 acres were under ktins, of which 
upwards of 60,000 acres were of the better soils. In 1879-80 the kdns-overrun 
area had fallen to nearly 38,000 acres, and has been reduced still further by succeed¬ 
ing dry seasons. Indeed, at tbe present time, karts may bo thought to be dying out ? 
but there can, the Senior Member fears, be but little doubt that it will revive and 
recover ground in a cycle of rainy years, or in seasons of plenliful rain following a 
year of drought, as our experience in the Jhfinsi division in 186S-G9 has unhappily 
taueht us. At such times the evil may fitly be treated as an exceptional calamity, 
almost its much as hailstorms or floods. Its (fleets are very much more lasting. 
Undoubtedly, special treatment of kans-infestod tracts is necessary. It must not be 
forgotten that, though the Government steam plough in the Banda district disposes 
of tbe grass most effectually, the weak cattle and wretched ploughs which have to 
deal with it throughout the length and breadth of Bundelkhand are utterly unable to 
tackle it. This fact must ho admitted and suspensions of the Government demand 
promptly granted iu tracts in which bins has been successful iu occupying any consi¬ 
derable portion of tbe richer soils. Tbe roots are so firmly imbedded in the soil and 
form such a tough entangled net-work that stalwart men armed with the native 
substitute for the spade are unable to make, any but tbe slowest progress towards 
eradicating the grass. 

55. Kans spreads with fearful rapidity and before long, in se ons favourable 
to its growth, covers a hopelessly large area. Tbe methods of g ting rid of it, 
explained by Mr. Neale, are fur too costly, looking at the extent of the land to he 
dealt with, for the proprietors to undertake. The Senior Member cannot hold with 
Mr. Neale that “ if at the outset the resources of the village be gathered together 
and put resolutely in action, the growth of the weed may be stopped and he 
trusts that Mr. Neale’s theory will not be accepted by the Government as a ground 
lor leaving the zamindars to treat the evil single-handed, and for attributing their 
failure to rid the land of the grass to apathy and indolence. A mere perusal of 
Mr. Neale’s “ series of checks” at page 119 of his report will doubtless of itself 
convince Government bow little able the people are to contend successfully with the 
Ldns when it attacks them in real earnest. The measures recommended in tho same 
page of the Settlement Officer’s report might, however, be adopted to a greater or 
,rss extent. At any rate tbe growth of this noxious grass should be carefully 
.v-.itched and noted. Facilities for doing so exist under the system now in force, 
vkicli compels patwaris to prepare their 11. Id register anew every year. 

56. Mr. Neale has omitted to report on one very important section of his work— 
me preparation of the record-of-riglits. Tho Senior Member, however, is assured that 
the work has been properly done. 

57. The cost of the survey has been high, amounting to Rs. 3,27,457—that is, 
uot j ess than Rs. 444-10-6 per 1,000 cultivated acres. As before stated, tho field 

measurements were made and the field maps prepared by the Revenue Survey Depart¬ 
ment. The great cost of the survey is due, certainly to a considerable extent, to the 
fr. ciiicnt amendments of the field maps made by tbe Revenue surveyor after ho had 
■o'oiived lists of errata or necessary corrections from the Settlement Officer. I a 
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Boundaries 


some parganas at any rate tlie Survey Department got far ahead of the Settlement 
Department, and by the time the latter reached the village many alterations have been 
made in both the cultivated and culturable area. Theso alterations were reported to 
the Revenue surveyor, by whom the held map was corrected accordingly. Many of 
the entries, moreover, in the khasra (field register) which are now filled in by the Settle¬ 
ment Officer wero made by the Survey Department. 

58. The cost of “ settlement operations,” in which are included all the work for 
which the Settlement Officer was primarily responsible, such as the adjustment of 
boundaries, correction of the held register, inspection for purposes of assessment, 
preparation of the reeord-of-rights, &e., amounted to Rs. 5,06,736-9-8, bringing up tho 
total cost to Rs. 8,31,193. Mr. Neale deplores the fact that the large expenditure has 
not resulted in some tangible returns to Oovernment—in other words, that it has not 
resulted in a larger land revenue. But there can be little doubt that tho revised 
settlement, if it is worked with judgment, will result in a very marked advance in the 
welfare of the- district and in the increase of its material wealth. The revised assess¬ 
ments which have been examined in no little detail by the Senior Member and the 
Commissioner have been carefully made, and the burden of land revenue is moderates 
and has been judiciously distributed. 

69. Mr. Neale’s appendix A. (“production and consumption of food, with some 
remarks on famine”) and appendix B. (“some suggestions regarding the present 
revenue system and certain improvements in agriculture”) have not been noticed by tho 
Commissioner in his review of the report, and rightly so, for though those subjects are 
of the greatest possible importance, discussion of them is not called for iu a report of 
settlement work effected. The appendices might fitly have been omitted from the 
report. 

60. The Senior Member has great pleasure in endorsing the high opinion 
recorded by tho Commissioner of Mr. Neale’s excellent services and of the assistance 
given to him iu all departments of the settlement by his able and indefatigable Assist¬ 
ant, Mr. Vincent Smith. Mr. Neale speaks in favourable terms of bis Deputy Collec¬ 
tor, Munshi Durga Par shad, whom the Senior Member also regards as a hard worker 
and trustworthy officer. 

6.1. In conclusion, Mr. Reid desires to place on record his appreciation of the 
very great assistance he has ever received from Mr. James Simson, by whom the 
revised jamas of the pargana which have been assessed since ho assumed charge of 
the Allahabad Commissionership have been most thoroughly and carefully examined 
at the cost, Mr. Reid is aware, of very great personal labour and of much valuable time. 
Mr. Simson has approved of no assessment of tho fairness of which lie has not satis¬ 
fied himself by a laborious inspection of the pargana book, on which all the facts bear¬ 
ing on the assessments are recorded in detail. 

I have the honor to he, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. S. MACKINTOSH, 

Secy, to Board of lieve., N.-W. P. 

No. ...VT., dated Camp Sasolar, the 8th February, 1881. 

From —J. Simson, Esq., Commissioner, Allahabad Division, 

'lu—The Secretary to the Board of Rvenue, N.-W. Provinces. 

Sir,— 1 have the honor to transmit Mr. Neale’s final settlement report of 
the Ilarmrpur district, and to offer the following remarks. 

2. The district of Hamlrpur is to a considerable extent surrounded by Native 
States. It is bounded by the Jumna on tho north, which separates it from the dis¬ 
tricts of Cawnpore and Fatehpur ; on the north-west by the States of Bauni and Beri; 
on the west by the river Dhasan and parts of the Jagni on the south-west and east 
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by the States of Alipurn, Garrauli,and Chhatarpur; and on tbo east by the Charkhari 
and Banda. 

It contains a total area of 1,409,528 acres, or 2,296 square miles, according to tho 
Teeent settlement returns. Tho corresponding areas of the Doab districts of tho 
Allahabad division recently settled contrasted with those of Ilauu'rpur aro as 
follows 


Name of district. 


Total area. 


In acres. 


In BQuarc miles. 


Cawnpore 
l<a tell pur 
Allahabad 
Hamirpur 


1,608,838 

1,044,049 

1,836,749 

1,469,628 


2,358 

1,031 

2,870 

2,296 


Hamirpur thus nearly approximates to the total area of the neighbouring district of 
Cawnpore, though as a Buudelkhand district it presents marked dissimilarity of 
characteristics iu nearly all other respects. 

3. The soils are those of Buudelkhand, viz., mar , kdbar, parwa, rdkar mod, 
rd/ear patli, that (a variety of rakar patli), tari, and kaekdr ., together with the 
artificial soil known as kachwdra or homestead manured lands. 

The cultivated areas of each of the above descriptions of soil will be mentioned 
further on. 

Of tho total area of the district, no less than 40 or 41 per cent, consists of mar 
or one of its vanetiosf kdbar, and rdkar moti. 

4. The country is flat in the northern part and hilly in the south, where also 
the existence of a number of lakes and tanks adds diversity to the landscape. During 
the last few years some of these lakes havo been utilized for purposes of irrigation, 
but tho extent of land thus irrigated is not great. A few of the villages belonging 
to tho Hamirpur district in the south and south-west are cut off by small interposing 
tracts of Native States. And within the district itself are portions of the Native 
States of Sarila, Bihat, Charkhari, and Garrauli. 

5. In paras. 22-21 Mr. Neale alludes to the so-called forests of Panwuri-Jaifpur 
and Mahobil in tho extreme south of the district. These aro uot, however, forests pro¬ 
perly so called. Tho question of their conservancy has been under enquiry and dis¬ 
cussion during the past thrao years, and after inspection of the tracts by au officer of the 
Forest Department, the following orders wore passed by Government (No. 26SB., dated 
23rd January, 1880) The area of the forest land is insignificant and the growth 
small and scanty. It is plain that its conservation or denudation cannot sensibly affect 
the rainfall or seasons of the neighbouring country. It is extremely doubtful whether 
action under section 35, Act VII. of 1878, would ho justified on any of the grounds 
stated in that section ; and His Honor thinks th it it is not worth while to incur tho cost 
of acquiring for Government the proprietary right iu this land ; of taking it on a long 
lease, or of otherwise bringing it under the opsration of tho Forest Act. His Honor 
begs, however, that the Settlement Officer be authorized by the Board to treat these 
jungles in a manner somewhat similar to that applied to groves, i.e., he should assess 
a specific amount of revenue on account of tho jungle assets (as he has already done 
in some cases) at such jamas as he thinks proper, and enter into arrangements with 
tho zamindars, that so long as such conditions as it is deemed right to impose regard¬ 
ing the taking of wood to satisfy tho requirements of the villagers and the grazing 
of the village cattle are complied wffib, the assessment imposed on account of the 
jungle assets will not be collected. But that if felling and grazing are carried on in 

* The population of Hamirpur is only 244 per square mile of total jirea and 486 of actual culti¬ 
vation, compared with 442 and 771 respectively in Cawnpore: the cultivated area is also much less in the 
one district than in tho other, 
t Ho designated by Mr. Neale. 


Area. 


Soils. 


General descriptioi 


Forests, 
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pulation. 


unications. 


such a manner as to cause waste (of which the Collector shall be the judge), or for 
the purpose of profit, the assessment imposed on account of the jungle assets will be 
at once collected and shall be payable without demur.” In accordance with these 
instructions, Mr. Neale visited the several forest villages aud proposed to tho lambar- 
dars that they should at their own expense preserve the amount of forest lands separ¬ 
ately marked over for their respective villages, or on failure of compliance be liable 
to certain specific assessments on account of the same. As a rule no objections were 
offered to this proposal. Indeed, the zamindars were glad to avail themselves of tho 
opportunity for putting a stop to the present destruction of their woods by all comers, 
and readily agreed to provide their own forest guardians. On the ocher hand, it was 
stipulated that Government should have no lieu upon tho forest produce of any 
description, whether wood or otherwise. Mr. Neale at the same time arranged in each 
village that every portion of forest would have 10 years’ uninterrupted growth. It 
will then be cut and allowed to grow for another 10 years, and so on. The details for 
each village were fully made out, and a clause embodying them has been recorded in 
the wajib-ul-arz and engagement, with the stipulation that the zamindars engage 
to pay without demur the amount of forest provisory assessment imposed on the vil¬ 
lages in ease of a breach of the conditions recorded in the above documents, of which 
breach the Collector shall be the sole judge. 

These arrangements were duly sanctioned by the Board in their Secretary’s 

letter No. J2HL., dated 28th May, 3 880. 

iv.ai-tr 

Details of the provisory assessments thus imposed will be found in para. 511 of 
the report. 

Mr. Neale is of opinion that it will not be difficult for the district officer to 
watch the above small amount of forest land and to note any failure to preserve any 
portion of it. 

6. The district contains a population of 559,137 souls, or 244 per square mile of 
total area and 480 per square mile of cultivation, as contrasted with the following 
fismres in other districts :— 

O 




Total cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Total popu¬ 
lation. 

Population per square mile. 


Total area, 

Of total area. 

Of cultivated 
area. 

Cawnporc ... 

Acres. 

1,508,838 

Acres. 

859,600 

1,032,669 

442 

771 

Fatehpur 

1,'>44,049 

632,303 

663,815 

407 

798 

AUahahad ... 

i,sac,749 

1,038,411 

1,394,245 

607 

35 1 

Haim'rpuc ... 

1,489,628 

735,768 

659,137 

244 

486 


These figures illustrate one of the marked features of a Buudelkhand district, viz., 
comparative scantiness of population, leading to deficiency and carelessness in 
cultivation. 


The classification attempted between agriculturists and non-agriculturists is obvi¬ 
ously not reliable. Musalmaiis only form 6 4 percent, of the total population. Among 
the Hindus no less than 111 per cent, are Brahmins and 8'1 per cent. Thakurs. 

7. Tho Settlement Officer has alluded in foroiblo terms to the unsatisfactory 
condition of district communications. But the district officers are not responsible 
for the state of things, which is due to the inadequate allotments annually granted by 
Government for the repairs of these roads. 

The branch of the B&nda-Saugor metalled road in this district has only a metal 
coating on an average four inches deep by nine feet wide, which is not sufficient for the 
traffic which passes over it. In the soil over which the road passes it is scarcely pos¬ 
sible to maintain a good first class road with less than a depth of nine inches of metal to 
a minimum width of 12 feet. Tho average cost of maintenance allowed per annum 
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has not exceeded Rs. 280 per mile. Considering the groat cost of the metal (broken s(one> 
used everywhere in these repairs, as compared with the cost of kunkar in other districts, 
as well as the greater cost of procuring anything like skilled labour, the above allowance 
is quite insufficient. The above remarks apply with even greater force to the Jlamir- 
pur-Kabrai road, on which the traffic is even heavier, but where the depth of metal 
seldom exceeds three inches, the consequence being that the metal works through the 
earth and the road becomes worse than a kticba one. In 1877 an estimate was sanc¬ 
tioned for Rs. 21,953 to give the road a second coat of metal ; but up to date only 
Rs. 2,243 have been allotted by Government for this purpose. The Chandrawul 
bridge will, it is to be hoped, bo completed this year. The work was thrown 
back considerably last year by an outbreak of cholera among the work-people at the 
time when the arches were being turned. The consequence was that the workmen 
deserted in a body, the work was left unfinished with the centrings standing, and when 
tiie river rose these along with some portions of the arches were swept away ; great 
delay eventually occurred in inducing the work-people to retnrn. But for the above 
unforeseen occurrence the bridge would have been opened for traffic last cold season. 
Another cause for the delay in the construction of the bridge was the small annual 
allotments made by Government. The same reason may be assigned for the unsatis¬ 
factory condition of some of the second, third, and fourth class roads. With average 
annual allotments of only— 

Rs. 28 per mile, 2nd class, 

„ fi-8 per mile, 3rd class, 

„ 5-1-6 per mile, 4th class, 

it is barely possible to keep the lines of communication in a fit condition for travelling 
during the cold season. 

8. Chapter II., which, as well as the following ono, lias been written by 
Mr. V. Smith, contains an interesting account of the early history and antiquities of 
the district; and Chapter III. gives full particulars of the origin of the various 
castes, with notices of the customs and traditions of the people and of the history of 
the leading families. 

9. Chapter IV. continues the civil history of the district from the time of the 
British occupation till the close of the mutiny disturbances and onwards to the 
present time; and details the successive steps by which the different parganas 
were eventually constituted into the present district of Hamirpur. 

10. Regular settlements were unknown to the Native Governments ; and the 
system in force at the time of the British occupation* was to fix the revenue yearly 
at the commencement of the season, and to collect as much of the estimated revenue 
as the Government could. The revenue was paid in three instalments, due in Sawan, 
Aghan, and Cbait respectively, and were payable in advance, whilo the crops were 
still on the ground. “ The result of this oppressive system was that the zamindars in 
many cases disappeared and wore replaced by farmers, some of whom levied imposts 
and were tyrants on a small scale,” and tlio extortion thus practised was very great. 
The immediate instruments of collection wore the native headmen or mukhias of the 
villages, who received leases from the farmers and thus became responsible for the 
amount agreed to. The rates of rent entered in the leases, when leases were given, 
were called by the people amdni rales, and wore always excessive. In 1806 the 
district was in a turbulent condition, to a largo extent overawed by robber chieftains 
and refractory farmers, but by 1811 it became completely tranquil. 

11. The first two settlements,! 1806-10, which wore made by Mr. Erskine, 
were moderate and carefully distributed, though based iu the first instance on the 
tabsildar’s douls and the village accounts. At that time the chief staples of the 
district were cotton, al, and coarse wheat. Mr. Erskine advocated progressive 

* 1803-1806. 

■ft. e, of pargnnat Hamirpur, Jaldlpur, an-l Jaldl/tur-AIahotw in 1806, jama Pvt. 3,31, 094 ; mid 
Hamirpur, Sumerpur, Maudha, Jatdlpur, Jaldl/iur-Alalwba, Hath, an Punwdri in JSO?, jmun 
Kb. 9,26,403. 


Early history. Caste de 
tails, customs, and tradi 
tions. 


History after British oc 
cupation and suecesdvi 
constitution of the presen' 
Hamirpur district. 


Native system of fisca 
administration ond condi¬ 
tion of district shortlj 
after cession. 


First British settlements 
1806 -18 IU, Air. Krskine’s 
moderate and well-distri¬ 
buted. 
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Mr. Wauchope’g settle- 
tent, 1810-181G ( i.e„ to 
'23 fasli) fairly moder- 
,e, except in Hath and 
anwari. 


Settlement of Messrs, 
jcott Waring and Valpy. 
Mr. Waring, 1816 • jama, 
s. 14,70.946. 

Mr. Valpy, 1821 j jamn, 
s. 14,63,669. 

Mr. Valpy, 1826 ; jama, 
i. 14,30,403. 


Mr. Ainslie’s settlement, 
i831; jama, Rs. 11,46,481. 


Mr, Pidcoek’s settlement, 
iSCj jama, Ra. 11,40,029. 


jamas, and argued against the formation of a permanent settlement, on the grounds 
of the lands being very unequally cultivated and in general much below their capa¬ 
city. In noticing the different conditions of the various parganas Mr. Erskino 
characterized Pauwdri* as an improving tract. IIe concluded with the general 
remark that “it will always be advisable to assess the revenue on an extremely 
moderate scale, because the crops are entirely dependent on the season.” 


12. The succeeding two triennial settlements (1810-1816), which were effected 
by Mr. "\Vaucbope,f are considered by Mr. Neale to have been perhaps fairly 
moderate, except in Hath and Panwari, the revenues of which were increased 40 per 
cent. Except however in Panwari, these settlements afforded no indications of pressure. 
Elsewhere, the natural results of a moderate and fixed assessment were made manifest 
in the vastly increased general prosperity of the country. 

13. Then followed the well-intentioned though fatally severe assessments of 
Messrs, Scott Waring and Valpy, which have been fully described in paras. 163-190, 
by which the revenue was enhanced from Its. 10,96,412 to Its. 14,70,945, and only 
eventually reduced to Rs. 14,30,403. 


During the currency of these settlements heavy balances accrued and estates 
wore constantly falling into the hands of farmers or sold for arrears of revenue. 
Mr. Valpy, in fact, considered 15 per cent, deducted from tho highest rent-roll to 
be a sufficient margin, and spared no labour to got tho highest possible rental, 

14. Consequent on the breaking down of Mr. Valpy’s assessment, a re-settle¬ 
ment was effected by Mr. Ainslie of tho resigned estates which amounted to more 
than one-half of the whole. 

Mr. Ainslie’s reductions however, though very large in the aggregate!, werQ 
indiscriminate and unequal. “ While this settlement, therefore, relieved some estates 
of their burdens, its operations were ultimately inadequate to the necessities of the 
case, and in some instances only added to the previous evils.” 

15. It is interesting to notice Mr. Ainslie’s proposition to allow the following 
proportions of soils to remain unassessed as a margin for fallow, in connection with 
Mr. Cadcll’s similar proposals in the Banda district. It is not quite clear, however, 
whether Mr. Ainslie’s deductions were to he made from total land “ cultivated plug 
cnUvrahle ” or from “ cultivation ” only. If the former, then tho basis is the same 
as that adopted by Mr. Cadell, and the margins allowed Ly Mr. Cadcll are much 
more liberal than those of Mr. Ainslic’s, otherwise no fair comparison can bo 
drawn. 


Margins of cultivated and oulturable land proposed 
to bn left uuassessed for fallow by Mr. Cadell in 
the Banda dittikt, 1877-80. 


Mar ... i 

Kiibar ... j 

Rarwa ... j 

Rakar ... J 

(Bhiit) mostly classified under rakar. 


Margins of land (not designated) proposed to be left 
uuassessed for fallow by Mr. Ainslie in the 
Uamirpnr district, 1831. 


Mar ... j 

Kubar ... £ 

Riirwa ... f 

Rakar ... J 

Blmt ... 4 


16. The next settlement was conducted by Mr. l’ideock and confirmed for 
13years§. Tho actual decrease did not exceed 4 per cent,, but the demand was 
distributed with considerable judgment and was based on tbe progressive system, 
giving largo temporary reductions. 

Famine, however, intervened, and though much good was effected, the reductions 

* The name of the parganas included in each successive settlement are shown in the tabular 
statement, page 33. 

t Jama on last-mentioned parganas, Rs. 10,96,412. 

t Fiorn Rs. 14,30,103 to Ks. 11,46,(81. 

§ A new settlement was, however, effected in 1842. 
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given do not appear to have been sufficient to cure the evils of over-assessment, from 
which the district had so long suffered. It is at least satisfactory to note that, as the 
result of Mr. Pidcock’s revision, the land speculators, who had contributed so greatly 
o rnin the district, wore themselves ruined. 

This settlement continued in operation till 1842, when the settlement recently 
expired was effected. 

17. Previous to the settlement of 1856 recently expired, five settlements were 
successively made of Mahoba proper, i. e .— 

1st, 1838, jama not recorded. 

2 nd, 1830 „ Rb. 82,125. 

3 rd, 1840 ,, „ 87,702, by Lieutenant Roolan. 

4th, 1845 „ „ 79,851. 

6 th, 1850 „ „ 80,157. 

The first two settlements were, on the whole, moderate. The third settlement 
pressed severely on the people, and much debt was incurred. The fourth settlement 
in J 8*45 afforded general and much needed relief; and the fifth, that of 1850, was on the 
whole fair and equal, though here and there the revenue pressed with some severity. 

18. There have been only three settlements of Jaitpur previous to that recently 
expired— 



Ks, 

1847 

47,614 

1858 

46,528 

1853 

40,756 

1864 

30,035 

Revision by Board 

34,295 


The first British assessments were fair, and grow progressively smaller instead of 
larger as in other instances. But during the disturbances of 1857-59 the country 
suffered terribly from contending factions, and even in 1860 whole villages were found 
deserted and covered with jungle. Many of the zamindars were thus plunged into 
debt, from which they have even yet not recovered. 

19. In his 6th chapter Mr. Neale reviews the operation of the settlements in 
force up to the recent revision, viz. :— 

(A) 1812, settlements of Messrs. Muir and Allen for 30 years, at two-thirds 

assets, i. e .— 

(l i Mr. Muir’s settlement of pargauns Ifamirpur and Jaldlpur ( includ¬ 
ing a part of what is now Mahoba, and hence called Jalalpur- 
Mahoba). 

(2) Mr. Allen’s settlement of parganas Sumerpur , Maud ha, Hath, and 
Pamrdri. 

(B) Settlements of Mahoba proper and Jaitpur bv Messrs. Freeling and 

P. Wigrain on half assets, i. e .— 

(1) Mr. Freeling’s settlement of Mahoba in 1856. 

(2) Mr, "Wigram’s settlement of Jaitpur in 1804 (revised by the Board 
in 1865). 

20. Neither Mr. Muir nor Mr. Allen made much use of the rent-rates which 
they formulated, but enquired into the history of each village, and assessed up to what 
they deemed to be reasonable and fair in each case. As remarked by Mr. Neale, they 
necessarily enjoyed great advantages over their predecessors, and were able to profit 
by the experience of the past. They had also to frame their demand at two-thirds in¬ 
stead of as formerly 85 per cent, of the assets; they had, moreover, the special advantage 
of a professional survey to guide their enquiries, which were conducted, also, at a time 
when the country had not fully recovered from recent famine. “ The depopulation 
and distress of the country, the diminished cultivation, the great fall in the value of 
land, the number of villages under Government management—all pointed to modera¬ 
tion in assessment,” and in point of fact the assessments so made were, on the whole, 

6 


Early *ettlement» of 
Mahoba proper. 


Early settlements of 
Jaitpur. 


The •cttlemcnt recent¬ 
ly expired. 


Both made to expire 
at the same, titno as the 
older settlements. 


Messrs. Muir's and Al 
leu’s principles of asseBs 
uuut. 
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very moderate. To use Mr. Neale’s words—“They made their assessments low, and 
also adopted the progressive principle iu many cases. It is easy to anticipate that 
assessments framed under these circumstances, and ultimately continuing for so long 
a period as from 36 to 37 years, should work well, and such, indeed, has been the case.” 

Effects of Mr. Muir’s 21. Mr. Muir reduced the revenue of parganas Hamirpur and Jalalpur * from 

networking. ^ Its. 3,41,395 to Rs. 3,11,759, or 9‘5 per cent. The demand at the close of this settle¬ 

ment stood at Rs. 3,07,642 for reasons to be explained. 


In parganah Hamirpur, the only reductions necessary during the course of the 
settlement were trifling and were due to kans. In the portions of Jalalpur now 
forming part of Mahoba the assessment was in some instances too severe, and the 
mutiny disturbances intervened to complicate matters. Frivate transfers were 
numerous in both parganas ; but the price of land in Hamirpur and the number of 
years purchase of jama show that land there was double tho value of land in Jaldlpur. 


Effect of Mr. Allen’s 
settlement and its prac¬ 
tical working. 


Mr. Fi’ecling’a settle¬ 
ment of Mahoba. 


Mr. P, Wigram’s set¬ 
tlement ot Juitpur. 


22. Mr. Allen reduced the assessment of parganas Sumerpur, Maudlia, Rdth, 
and Panwdri from Rs. 7,98,634 to Rs. 6,70,972 or 19 - 6 per cent. 

The demand at the close of this settlement was reduced to Rs. 6,69,175. 

In Sumerpur , Maudlia, and Ruth, Mr. Allen’s settlements worked well, only a few 
forced transfers being occasioned by the mutiny, and two or three cases of bad manage¬ 
ment leading to Government interference. Ruth was, as a rule, very lightly assessed, 
except iu a few poor villages. 

Panwdri suffered rather more from tho mutiny than the other parganas from its 
remote and inaccessible position. 

It was also more devastated by kans. The amount of reduction rendered neces¬ 
sary from these causes was large. 

23. Mr. Freeling’s settlement on half assets of Mahoba proper was, on the 
whole, light, though there was some inequality in the treatment of certain villages. The 
jama was reduced from Rs. 80,167 to Rs. 67,369, or 19 per cent. Tho demand at 
the close of this settlement was Rs. 69,868; and, undor its operation, the value of 
land rose to Rs. 5-14-6 per acre, being 13 years’ purchase of the Government revenue. 

24. Mr. Wigram’s corresponding settlement of Jaitpur, as finally revised by 
the Board, reduced the reveuue from Rs. 40,756 to Rs, 34,298, and at tbe close of this 
settlement the demand stood at Rs. 34,504. This settlement, like the other, was light 
and worked well. 


„ ,. , 25 On the whole these settlements must be considered to have worked fairly. 

General working of “■ J 

these district settlements. Transfers, no doubt, were numerous. But under every description of transfer there 
was a gradual increase in the market value of land, and auction sales greatly decreas¬ 
ed in number during the last decade. 

26. From tho table given at para. 258 it will bo seen that the jama of 
h^dosTof Uic^eincmi-nt Rs. 10,84,395, declared at tho commencement of tho settlement, had decreased to 
uni remissions during ub pj g . 10,81,189 at its close, showing a net aggregate decrease of Rs. 3,206 as per 


following details : — 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. a. p. 

r By resumed muafts 

3,808 

C 

0 


Increase 1 Increased jama (alluvion, &c.) ... ... 

3,272 

0 

0 


C Ditto, other causes 

264 

0 

0 


Total, gross increase ... 




7,544 C 0 

f By kans ... 

3,749 

0 

0 


1 Over-assessment 

5,416 

8 

0 


Decrease ... Q^ 1Pr causcs 

\ Land appropriations 

332 

8 

0 


1,053 

u 

0 


Total, gross decrease ... 




10,550 0 0 


Net decrease ... ... 3,209 o o 


* As above explained. 
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Owing, however, to the mutiny disturbances, the ravages of kuns, and in a less 
degree to bad management and vicissitudes of seasons, considerable remissions had 
to be given from time to time, amounting in the aggregate to Rs. 4,74,941-11-7, since 
the mutiny, in addition to the permanent reductions effected, so that the average 
amount collected per annum on the final demand of Rs. 10,81,189 did not exceed 
Rs. 10,54,839. As remarked by Mr. Neale, this circumstance must be borne in 
mind in contrasting the results of the past aud present revised settlements. 

a7. The 8tb and following chapters of Mr. Neale's report treat of the present 
revision of settlement. In paras. 208-277 the Settlement Officer explains the 
distribution and value of the different classes of soil in each pargana, under the 
designations of black soils, panoa, rakar patli, tari, kachdr , and kachwam , classify¬ 
ing the parganas in the following order of comparative value :— 

I. — Ilamirpur. 

11. — Hath. 

11 /.—S umerpur. 

IV. — Maudlia. 

V. and VI. — Pamcuri-Jaitpur and Mahoba. 

V11. — Jaldlpur, 

28. The total irrigation of the district amounts to only about 1'7 of the culti¬ 
vated area, of which canals contribute about one-tenth and tanks, &c., one-thirteenth ; 
the remaining irrigation, or 1*5 of the whole cultivation, being from wells : — 

Acres. 

Total cultivation ... 735,758 

r from wells ... ... ... 17,469) 

Irrigated ... < Kroui canals ... ... ... 1,763 > Total ... 20,595 

l I'rom other sources ... ... 1,363 J 

29. About throe-fourths of the whole well irrigation is in the southern parganas 
of Panwari-Jaitpur and Mahoba. Though Mr. Neale is of opinion that there are ample 
facilities for well-sinking in the parvva and perhaps, in some of the kttbar soils, he 
thinks that no general extension is to bo looked for under existing circumstances. 
As he remarks —“ before any general effort is made in this direction, there must be u 
groat influx of capitalf and a complete change of habits throughout the district.” 

30. Practically, canal irrigation so called is confined to 14 villages in Mahoba 
and Panwari-Jaitpur. A recent proposal to extend the system has been dropped as 
not likely to prove financially successful. Moreover, as noted by Mr. Neale, there is 
the special difficulty that many of these works will probably fail when they are most 
wanted, i. e., in seasons of drought, when tho water in the lakes is often extremely 
scanty. 

31. Mr. Neale has noted the peculiarity that, as a rule, irrigated lands do not 
as such pay higher rents than unirrigated ones, though irrigable soils sometimes do 
so : and that tenants who dig wells generally reap the whole enhanced return t hem¬ 
selves. 

This circumstance has necessarily affected the amount of the increased revenue 
•which would otherwise have been derived from irrigated lands. But as the total 
extent of irrigation in the district is so limited, it seems hardly necessary to pursue 
the subject further. Doubtless the indirect gain in rental and seourity of assets 
affected by irrigation fully justified the Settlement Officer in assessing in these cases 
on somewhat higher rates than in dry soils. 

32. The revenue survey of the district, commenced in 1872, was completed in 
1878-79, and was, on the whole, conducted with great care and accuracy. 

* Including mar, kabar, and rikar moti. 

■f And I would add population. 


RemiseiouB of revenue 


Present revision ol 
tleiueut. 

Distributiou and value 
soils. 


Irrigation. 


Well irrigation. 


Canal irrigation. 


irrigated rates. 


Survey procedure. 



Difference in former ami 
resent area. 
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The survey parly discriminated between cultivated, barren land, and fallow, and 
after preparation of the survey field map, cadastral details were filled in by the pat- 
w6ris acting under the supervision of settlement amius. 

The whole of this work was afterwards subjected to successive and searching 
examination and test, in the course of winch errors both in the measurement and fill¬ 
ing in of details were corrected. On tho whole, Mr. Neale considers the percentage of 

t> 

error still existing to be small. 

Inthe cases of co-parcenary fields in which no traces of internal visible sub-divisional 
boundaries existed on the spot, an attempt was at first made to indicate sub-divisions of 
ownership by red dotted lines, but eventually the record of such sub-division, except 
in Maudha, was restricted to the village registers. 

33, The following figures contrast the measurements and general classification 
of soils quoad cultivation and capacity for cultivation in tho former and present 
settlements respectively:— 


Former settlement. 



Mnafl 
Site ... 
Water ... 
Barren ... 


Total, non-assessablc, 


i (Groves J 

a ^ J 0 |rl Wi ‘9te 
~ ]New do. 

G [ Fallow 


Total, culturablc, 


Acres. 

22,485 

60 

359,760 


882,301 


Present settlement. 


Acres. Acres. 

8,276 (decrease 14,209) \ decrease, 

(A) 9,561 (A.B.C.= 

(B) 37,238 ( 101,872 

(C) 211,645 (ditto 148,121) v acres. 


266,720 (decrease 115,581) 


273,137 = 26-3% 
104,984= 9-7 


u 

,4 

i \ 

m 
ta 
w 
w. 

< 


e (Irrigated 
2 5 Irrigable 
b « (Dry 


Total, cultivation. 
Total, assessable, 
Total, area 


378,121 


9,542= 0-8% 

242,691=211-2% (decrease 30.446) ) increase 

(D) 109,000=14 % (increase 64,0)6) > 109,933 

(K) 45,917 = 3-8% ) acres. 


15,323= 1-4% 
6 87,311=03-6%| 


7,02,634 = 65 % 


457,603 (Increase 79,487, or inclusive of 

groves 69,029 aeres=X). 


2(1,505= 1 7% 
1,823 

713,340 = 59-3% 


7,35,753=61-2% (increase 33,194=Y) 


10,80,755 


1,403,056 


1,202,008 (increase 122,163=X + Y) 


1,469,628 


_Tbe percentages on areas are based on the assessable land, ereept those in respect of irrigatiou 

which are based on cultivation. 


Details of irrigation. 


Former settlement. 

Present settlement. 

From wells 
„ canals 

Other sources ... 

Total 

Acres. 

1 

27,469=1-5%) , , 

1,763 = 0-1 / v These percentages are based on cultivation. 

1,303 = 0 1% ) 

15,323=1 4 

20,595=1-7% 
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34. The differences in the above statement: have been explained by the Settle¬ 
ment Officer, and the explanations need not be repeated. A tew clerical mistakes have 
liven made in page Git, which arts noted in the margin. The S|>eml feature observable 
is the total increase of 122,153 acres in tlve assessable area, of which 33,124 acres are 
referable to increased cultivation since last settlement. 


More careful classification has doubtless eontrilmted to some extent, to the increase 
in “ euburahie' hunt. Hut the tact that there is a net increase of 109,933 acres on 
new waste and fallow alone conclusively shows that there has been a largo botut-jide 
increase in cultivation in recent years. 


35. Taking the increased cultivation, 33,124 acres, and adding to it the increase 
obtaining in “ mlturable'' lands, amounting, inclusive of groves, to 39,029 acres, 
Mr. Neale assumes a total net increase of 122,153* acres to tho assessable area siuce 
last settlement. 

In point of fact, however, the increased area on which assets, as a basis tor 
settlement, can bo immediately calculated is considerably less. Though there 1ms 
been an increase of 109,933 (or, say, 110,000), as already observed, on new waste and 
fallow which have been recently < ulimited, only one-fourth of this can fairly lie 
assumed as likely to be cultivated in one year, so that the increased area therefore 
available for assessment purposes would be— 

Cultivation 

f»ew waste ami fallow (one-fourth) ... 

Total 

36. Assessing the moderate rates of Its. 2-.1-0 \>cr acre for cultivation and lie. I 
for fallow and recently abandoned, Mr. Neale roughly estimates the assets obtainable 
cm account of iho above increments at an aggregate sum of Rs. 1,03,500, which would 
represent an increase of Us. 50,000 in round numbers in the revenue.t 

It tho rate assumed for fallow and waste bo considered slightly high, it must be 
remembered that tho standard of annual cultivation has been pitched very loro, as will 
las shown further on in this report, and the calculation is avowedly a rough one. 

37. Mr. Noslo has explained the classification of soil areas, in section 4, Chapter 
VI11., and has illustrated the comparative distribution of soils in each parganu by 
soil maps prepared with reference to the principal soils actually preponderant in uud 
influencing the results of each locality. 


... 33,000 xeres in round numbers, 

... 37,500 >, ,, >, 

... 611,500 ., ii ii 


Jho percentages of eaeh class of soil included in the cultivation of the former and 


Mar 
K ii bar 
Par era 
U:\kar moti 
Jtakar iiiitli 
What 
Tori 
Kaeliar 
Karlnvara 


are contrasted in 

the. following statement: — 




Former settlement. 

Present selllernclit. 

*»• IM 

•«« 

V7'3 

*4-7 


ir» 

*0 9 

*2-5 



*4 0 

*9'6 



> 

( *'* 1 


15* 

> S5'S 

< la-i t si -7 



J 

C 81 1 



H'4 

0-4 



*•* 

09 


464 


Vi*l 


At first. sight the classification of the revised settlement ap|»enrs somewhat 
unfavourable to the xamindars as compared with tho former classification. But 
Mr. Neale shows in his 343rd para, that it is not really so; and when it is home in 
mind that nearly the whole ot tho additional cultivation consists of kufxw and mdr, 

iu this are also included 6,57a notes, the increased total area now obtained in consequence of 
UK>rti c.otrtiot tufc&6urcnt?ut nn *tf higher sutiHlttrUs', 

t It nuwt> hoover, be hor»u in mind that the revenue of the last settlement throughout the 
greater nortion of tlosdirttict was taken at two-third* of the assets instead of only one-half under 
tile presort revision, 


Differences in assessed 
and cnliivated areas :— 
I.—Page 60, line 14 ,,. 
350,766 acres at lastsett 
went, rroii 36»,6|6 »ores 
last settlement! 50 acres s 
hare teen excluded by on 
sight 

li —Line 1 a, /hr 1,011,3 
acres runt 101,.'172 acres. 

111.— Lille 25, /or 1,6 
acres fallow read 46/1 
aerca tallow. 

The actual figures < 
45, *17. 

4. SIMSOM 


Classification of soils. 
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)ccupa»ey returns. 


that soma 30.000 acres of panntt have l>een valued at rates hardly above those of 
ratar, and that the rich alluvial soil (IncJnh') has now boon reduced hv nvoro than 
one-half, I think Air. Neale is right in his general conclusions that, on tlio whole, the 
present classification is at least quite as favourable to the zamimlars as the last. 


33. The occupancy returns show the following results :— 


Sir ... ^ 

Occupancy tenants ... 
Non occupancy tnnouts 
Must) of zuiniiutnrs 
Inferior proprietors ... 
Privileged tenants 



Acres. 

*»« »** 

as « 


iW9 

Ml |>. 

3.VU 

I»4 M| 



0 6 


03 

Total 

too 


.’enures. 


Contrasted with the above, it is worthy of notice that only 11 per cent, of the 
cultivated area is occupied by landholders in the Uawupore district compared with 32'8 
in ilatnirpur. On the other hand, (> .‘*4 jatr cent is lield b-v tenants with right of 
occupancy in Cawnpore compared with only 38 1) jkw cent, in Ilatnirpur and lid'9 
per cent, in Fatehpnr. 


The comparison as to tenants’ holdings in the three districts is as follows:— 







I'rrcrntayrs of lund held by 






Occupancy tenants. 

Teuauts-st-will. 

Hamirpur 



•a* 


JW9 


Cawiipnro 


»** 

j, ■%»¥ 


es-i 

|»J«| 

Katehpur 

M* 

-- 


♦** 

63-9 

SOS 


Tins comparatively small nnniber of ocoupancy tenants in Hanu’rpnr is obvious! v 
duo to tlie fact that so many of the tenants are non-resident, and so much of the land 
is necessarily cultivated hy the landholders themselves. 


As might Ih? expected from its scanty population, the average extent, of each hold¬ 
ing is considerably greater in Ilamirpnr than in the other two districts. Thus — 

AVKIUGU ARF.i III' CULTIVATED KOLOISOV. 


! ' ' | 

j Oceupawy truants. 

.Yon>r>cc«/M»cv tmanfa. 

\ Resident. 

J 

Non¬ 

resident. 

j 

U'.’stttanK 

Non- 

iv-ideut. 


Acres, j Aero*. j Acres. 

U't i 6‘S j ? a 

5 to 10 | 3 In 6 | to<} t 3t<»« | 3I.O.I 

... j « | V-7 

, ♦ 


The average area under each plough is as high as 147 acres. 

39. Ilamirpnr has proportionately inanv fewer s.aunndari estates than the two 
neighbouring districts in the l)oab. Thus 


Hsmfrpor 

('awnpdro 

Kitcliptir 


Humirpur 

CttWiipure 

Fatehpur 




Zamimturi. 

PuUidftri, imperfect putt* 
si on, ami lilmvachara. 



Percentage. 

Percentage. 


... 

44 

se¬ 


aaa 

67- 

as* 



78' 

2S* 
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It is, howwcr, distinguished by its large number of villages, 1$5 per rent, bold 
in blmyachara tenure. 

40 The statement given in jwra. Sfi{$ shows that since last settlement the area t-«w areas, 
under kbarif 1ms considerably decreased, the decrease. in cotton alone being almost 6 per 
cent., while that under rabi has correspondingly increased, the jiercentages given 
under ouch harvest having been respectively :—• 




Former settlement. 

Fresent tett lenient. 

Khitrtf ... ... 


r.]-s 

81 >3 

IxJiIM »%• 'M 


388 

480 


A comparison between the present rabi and kltarif areas under cultivation in Tfatnlr- 
pur and the two Doah districts is interesting. A lew of the principal crops arc shown 
to bring out the contrast more markedly :— 


llsmirptir »** M* «%• 

Caw n pore ««< »M 

Fate li pur ... 

J i'rint'ipai khartf 

Juar. | Cotton. Bajra. 

ltamirpur ... 8VI 1©- r 6 

Oswupore !»•« j tl-8 j 43 

FsteUpur ... 13*8 

These details indicate the comparative preponderance- of juar, hajra, and gram, 
and the corresponding absence of barley, rieo, and wheat in an un mixed lbrm in 
I lamirpur. 

41. Tn section 6 Mr, Neale discusses in considerable detail the question of the Rise of rents, 
increase of rent-rates in the district, and arrives at the conclusion, in which I think 
)»> is home out by tlio considerations adduced, that, in recent years there has been a 
'light rise of rents, and that but for the amount of land thrown out. of cultivation hy 
h/uis t.ho rise would have been greater. 

He is also of opinion that, in certain cases inferior land was purposely abandoned 
i >r a time, and kans allowed to make head on Imttcr soils for the purpose of deceiv¬ 
ing tho Settlement Oilioer. 

In these instances, however, the Settlement Officer took into account as much of 
abandoned area then out of cultivation as seemed from former records and from g«n«- 
r ,| considerations to In? fairly cultiirahto in ominarv seasons, and as such liable, to 
assessment. lu the result it will appear that the Settlement Officer's estimates on 
thit account wore most moderate. 



42. Rent-rates have been discussed at great length in Chapter VIII., section 1. Rent-rwe*. 
Rot a« this subject has already Wn fully reviewed in connection with the rent-rate 
., ,(s. mv own remarks need be brief. 


K>. As a basis for collecting tlie ascertained soil rates, Mr. Neale selected lauds 
i tl g known rents, or in lump sums, far each fold, excluding from consideration 


McM of deducing 
ascertained rates. 
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those paying lump auras on mere aggregate holdings, irrespective of soils. His 
basis of induction included nearly half the recorded cultivation of tlie district, or 
362,599 acres out of 735,758 acres. 

Exceptionally high or low rates were not, as a role, excluded. But the result¬ 
ing averages were eventually qualified aud rectified by comparison with tlw exem¬ 
plar soil rates found to exist in certain standard villages selected as suitable lor 
comparison. 


As tho object in view was to ascertain what average rates were actually paid ibr 
particular soils, not what average rates wore considered to be generally fair for vltcse 
soils, I confess 1 should have preferred Mr. V. Smith's system of striking averages 
of all ascertained soil rates, after exclusion of obviously abnormal high or loto ones. 
It tuay, I think, be doubted whether “ it is easier to find out what particular villages 
are considered to pay on the whole a fair rental than to fiud out what particular fields 
in a given village pay an nufair rent. " For in almost every village there are ono or 
two rates which by common consent arc allowed to he exceptional, and these are the 
only cases which should ho deducted. But in any case it appears to mo that a fairer 
estimate can he given of average ascertained soil rates, t.of the average rates actu¬ 
ally paid on particular soils by taking averages of all tho ascertained soil rates, after 
deduction of obviously exceptional ones, than by taking such averages without any 
such deduction, and rectifying tho resulting averages by comparison with exemplar 
rates, i, by raising these resulting averages to tho levol of these exemplar rates. 
In either ease an exact average of the ascertained rate* cannot bo obtained, but it 
seems to mo that tho error dne to the deduction of exceptional rates would ho less 
than it would bo under the system of chocking resulting averages by comparison 
with exemplar rates. 

Practically, however, the matter is not of much importance, as Mr. Neale 
doubtless made but sparing use of these exemplar rales in ascertaining the himcn ones, 
but used them rather for judging of the fairness of his assmned and assessed rates. 
Moreover, before sanctioning the. revenue-rates, tho Senior Member had before him 
detailed statements showing for each soil the nnmltcr of actual village (individual) 
rates Mow ami above the assumed one, and the range of tho village rent-rates,».«., 
the highest aud tire lowest rates actually paid. 


44. Mr. Noale has worked out the average aggregate assumed rates for each 
class of soil (based on tho area of cultivation in the district recorded at this time of 
settlement hv combining the various rates proposed for such soil in caeh pargaua, aud 
the result is given in the tabic, para 451. 


Mr. RutsdatrN assumed 
rates I"r llntuiijim auu 
fciumurpur. 


45. Tho rates originally proposed by Mr. Uidsdalc for parganas Hantirpur and 
Smnerpur were considered as pressing too severely ou tho inferior description of soils. 
Mr. Ridsdalc in fact adopted too few rates, and as a consequence his standard for 
these soils was somewhat too high, us will ho seen front tho following comparison of 
his rates with those eventually fixed by Mr. Neale and sanctioned by tbe Board ;— 


■Pargaua Uantirpur. 
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Pargana Jaldlpur. 


■Soil. 

Mr. 

Ri da¬ 
do! c. 

Mr. 

NeaLe. 

Soil. 

■ 4 

Mr. 

Neale. 

Soil. 

Mr. 

Rids- 

dale. 

Mr. 
Neale . 

Soil. 

Mr. 

Rida- 

dale. 

Mr. 

Neale. 

Mar .1 

Rs.a.p. 
1 5 0 

Rs.a.p. 

4 10 0 

Kabar 1 

Rs.a.p. 
3 12 0 

Rs.a.p. 
4 10 

Farwa l 

Rs.a.p. 
3 9 9 

Rs.a.p. 
4 1 0 

R&kar 1 

Rs.a.p 

3 3 0 

Rs.a.p. 

l»««. 3 

3 12 0 

4 3 0 

Do. 2 .. 

2 14 0 

3 7 0 

Do. 3 ... 

2 7 0 

3 7 6 

Do. 2 ... 

2 7 0 

2 0 0 

1 )• ■ 3 

... 

3 7 0 

Do. 3 

... 

3 0 0 

Do. 3 ... 


2 12 0 

Do. 3 ... 


!><■ 4 

... 

... 

Do. 4 

... 

2 3 0 

Do. i ... 


2 6 0 

Do, 4 

- 


Wcrage 

4 4 2 

4 1 3 

Average 

3 6 10 

3 3 9 

Average 

2 13 10[2 13 6 

.Average ... 

2 13 0 

2 10 2 


Pargana Jaldlpur —(concluded). 


Sell. 

Mr, 

Rids- 

dale. 

Mr. 

Neale. 

1 

Soil. 

Mr. 

Rids- 

dale. 

Mr. 

Neale. 

Soil. 

Mr. 

Rids- 

dale. 

52! 

n> 

Soil. 

Mr. 

Rids- 

dale. 

Mr. 

Nealo. 

ftxkqr patli I ... 

iRs.a.p.l Rs.a.p. 
2 14 0 J 14 0 

Bhit 1 

3 0 0 

Rs.a.p., 
2 14 C 


R, a. p. 

| 

Re. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ditto 2 ... 

ll 12 0 1 7 6 

Do. 2 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 Tari 1 

6 10 0 

0 15 0 

Kuchir 1 

4 12 0 

4 12 a 

Ditto 3 ... 

Ditto 4 .„ 


12 6 

Do. 3 

Do. 4 

... 

L 2 6 

. Do. 3 

4 7 0 

4 10 0 

Do. 2 ... 

3 3 0 

3 7 0 

Average 

1 12 6jl 9 2 

Average ... 

2 2 7 

|2 1 Average ... 

6 3 0 

5 15 6 

i 

Average ... 

4 7 it 

4 3 1 


Thus in pargana Hamirpur, while Mr. Ridsdalo rated the whole of rakar inoti at 
ils. 3-0-6 per acre, two rates wero sanctioned,—one at Rs. 3-3-0 and the other at 
Rs. 2-3-0. Similarly, instead of a high all-round rate of Re. 1-14-0 for rakar patli, the 
three rates of Rs. 2, Re. 1-7-6, and Re. 1-2-6 were sanctioned. 


46. The following is an abstract of the average aggregate ront-rates assumed 
for the whole district in respect of each major class of soil recorded as cultivated in 
the settlement records, contrasted with the corresponding ascertained rates :— 


Soil. 

Percentage of 
cultivation. 

Average ascer¬ 
tained rate. 

Average as¬ 
sumed rate. 

Increase or 
decrease on as 
certained rate. 






Rs. 

a. 

i>- 

Us. a. 

P. 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Mur 



... 

24-7 

3 

10 

i 

3 15 

7 

+0 

5 

G 

Ksbar 

... 

... 


•22-5 

2 

14 

11 

3 1 

G 

+ 0 

» 

7 

I'arwa 


... 

... 

29-4 

2 

7 

2 

2 1] 

9 

+ 0 

4 

7 

Rakar moti 

... 



45 

i 

11 

6 

) 15 

6 

+ 0 

3 

11 

iiakur patli 

... 



IS'O 

i 

3 

0 

1 4 

8 

+ 0 

1 

8 

1 Ill sit. 




2’ 2 


12 

5 

1 14 

3 

+ 0 

1 

0 

i’ari 

... 



*4 

5 

1 

10 

6 a 

G 

+ 1 

1 

« 

"■iaohar 

... 



•:t 

4 

7 

10 

4 12 

0 

+o 

4 

2 

Kaohwarft 

... 



•j 

6 

6 

1 

5 14 

10 

—0 

7 

3 

Migurcanft 

... 



*3 

7 

3 

7 

7 1 

0 

—0 

2 

7 

■ irand total and general district average, 

100 

*2 

9 

9 

+ 2 14 

c 

+0 

4 

9 


* Or more exactly Its. 2-1(03 j vidc exp i allat i ou of para . 5I5 of Settlement Officer’s report. 


The general result shows an increase of 11 percent, in the assumed over the 
ascertained rates, which must be considered moderate, with refereuce both to rates 
obtaining elsewhere on similar soils and to the inequality of rents which still prevails. 
In the two inferior soils of rakar patli and bhat the increase is merely nominal. 


47. Comparing the general assumed rates with the corresponding general 
pargana rates assumed in the Banda district, we find that the difference is comparatively 
slight, and in respect of the poorer soils the comparison is in favour of the Hamirpur 


ii strict. Thus:— 


’arcana 
Ditto 
iitlo 
. >itto 
iitto 
»it to 


Banda 
Failani J 
Augasi , 
Harscnda .' 
Badausa • 
Hihonda J 


It.i nirpur district 






A 

ssumed rale 




General 
average of 
all soils. 

Mar. 

Iiabar. 

Farwa. 

Jltikar 

tuoti. 

Rakar 

patli. 


Ks. 

a. 

P- 

Rt>. a. p. 

Us. a. 

p- 

Us. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

a. p. 


8 

8 

2 

2 14 11 

2 7 

5 

2 0 

-J 

1 G 8 

2 

14 2 


;s 

12 

G 

3 1 3 

2 10 

3 

2 3 

4 

1 6 3 

2 

14 « 


3 

0 

U 

2 011 

2 5 

7 

2 8 

0 

1 11 7 

2 

8 5 


4 

11 

9 

2 7 3 

2 8 

1 

2 7 

0 

1 13 0 

2 

8 5 


_2 

G 

2 

i in g 

2 3 

10 

1 13 

4 

1 9 8 

o 

2 3 


3 

3 

0 

2 G 4 

2 y 

9 

2 r> 

8 

111 3 

2 

to 2 


3 

15 

7 

3 i 6 

2 li 

9 

1 15 

5 

1 4 8 

V 

14 6 


Comparison of average 
ascertained and assumed 
rates. 


Comparison of rates as¬ 
sumed in Hamirpur and 
iu Banda. 










Redaction in rates. 


Increase in rates. 


Uuiuirpur general aver¬ 
age assumed rent-rate 
compared with that of 
Cawnpore and l'atehpur. 


Assessment ot lauds 
thrown recently out of 
cultivation. 
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48, The detailed rates have been explained in paras. 456-486 of the report. 


Parwa 1 from 
Rakar patli 1 from 
Kachwara 1 from 
Sugarcane from 


Rs a. p. Rs. a p. 
3 14 4 to 3 13 3 

1 11 10 to 1 II 4 

7 3 3 to 6 3 5 

7 3 7 to 7 1 0 


to obtain acre bigba figures. 


It will be seen that in the four in¬ 
stances noted in the margin a reduction 
has been allowed. In the case of rakar 
patli I the difference is merely nominal, 


The ascertained area of parwa 1 was too small to warrant any increase on the 
rate, and tho cases of kachwara and sugarcane are obviously exceptional. 


49. In only one class of mdr (mar 4) does the increase exceed six annas an acre. 
Here the increase is Re. 0-9-8; the quantity of land, however, (9,385 acres) is compara¬ 
tively small, the soil is good, and the former rate evidently too low : so that Rs. 2-14-3 
or Re. 1-4-0 per bigha must be considered moderate. None of the kahdr detailed rates 
have been increased by more than Re. 0-4-2 per acre, and in parwa the limit of tho 
increase is Rs. 0-5-5, where 3rd classpanca is rated at R 3 , 2-8 per acre, which cannot 
be considered too high. 

The highest increase in rdkar mod is only Re. 0-3-3 per acre for the poorer descrip¬ 
tion, which is still valued at the moderate rate of Re. 1-10-1L per acre. 

The highest increase in rakar patli is Ke. 0-1-10 per acre, which represents 8 - 3 per 
cent. But the assumed rate, Re. 1-0-3, must be considered very moderate when compared 
with the following general pargana rates for rdkar patli in the Banda district. 

Pargana Banda ••• 

Ditto Pailatii 
Ditto Augfisi 
Ditto Darscmia ... 

Ditto Badausa 
Ditto Sihonda ... 

On the whole, then, these detailed rentals must be considered to bo moderate. 

In every case before according sanction to the proposed ront-rates the Senior 
Member had before him statements showing the Settlement Officer’s assumed rates ; 
the number of actual individual rates above and below those assumed rates ; the range 
of the village rent-rates, t. e., the highest and lowest rates ; tho number of village valuation 
rates above and below the assumed rates, and tho highest and lowest of these. 


Rs. a. p. 
I 6 8 
1 6 3 

111 7 
1 13 O 
(19 8 

ll 7 J 

I 11 3 


50. Any comparison as to rent-rates, except by way of contrast between a Bun- 
delkhund district with its poorer soils and scanty population and a Doab one, would 
of course be fallacious. But the following figures may be given:— 






| 

Average district ascer- 

Average district assumed 





tained rent-rate on all 

rent-rate on all soils under 





soils under cultivation. 

cultiva lion. 





Rs. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Hamirpur 

... 

... 

... 

'2 9 9 

f2 14 6 

Cuvpnpore 

... 

... 


4 7 2 

2 14 11 

Fatelipiir 

... 


... j 

4 510 

4 14 3 


*°r move exactly Rs. 2-10-3 J y . Je para Blfi o{ Settlcme „ t officerV! rcpon< 


51. In paras. 487 to 503 inclusive Mr. Neale explains the principles which guided 
the Settlement Officers in assessing lands recently thrown out of cultivation. It was 
conclusively shown that the cultivation found at the time of preparing the settlement 
statements was a good deal below the average. On the other hand, the comparative 
scantiness of the population and tho uncertainty of the seasons forbade any rash 
assumption. After carefully considering all the data available, the Settlement Officers set 
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down 37,702 acres as the amount which would make up the cultivated area to its 
nominal average standard and assessed accordingly. 

It is obvious here to remark that the above was not an arbitrary estimate, but was 
arrived at after a careful review of the existing and recent cultivation of individual 
villages. From an inspection of the pargana books containing the Settlement 
Officer’s grounds of assessment, I am in a position to state that the assumptions thus 
made by the Settlement Officers were on the whole most moderate, based, as they gene¬ 
rally were, on the average cultivation of recent years, modified by the capabilities of 
each estate and the number, circumstances, and condition of its owners. 

When it is borne in mind that, according to the settlement returns, the area of new 
waste and fallow alone amounted to no less than 214,917 acres, i. e. — 

Acres. 

New waste ... ... ... ... 1,69,000 

Fallow ... ... ... ... 45,917 

the asssessment of 37,702 acres of the same at low rate9 cannot but be considered as 
f ully justified, the more especially when we find that in 1286 fasii the increase in cul¬ 
tivation over the settlement returns was 60,898 acres, the total cultivation of that year 
being found to be 796,656 acres as compared with 773,520* acres assumed by the 
Settlement Officer as the standard for assessment. 

Against this assessment of 37,762 acres, representing rental assets of 11s. 96,962, 
at Rs. 2-9-1 per acre, must also be set off the exclusion from assessment of assets 
aggregating Rs. 60,084, which might have been token into account (vide column 12 of 
statement at page 102 of printed report). 

52. As regards the Maudha assessments on fallow!, Mr. Cadell’s original pro- Maudha assessments 
position appeared to contemplatoa somewhat too rigid adherence to the cultivation of fallow - 
the previous settlement us a standard for the revised assessment. But the assess¬ 
ments as actually eflectod by him were made with due reference to the considerations 
pointed out in last para., and were found to be fair and equitable. To quote the 
words of my review of the 10th June, 3 879, “many instances occur in which, not¬ 
withstanding a largo decrease in cultivation since last settlement, Mr. Cadell has for 
good reasons either refrained from assessing the difference as fallow or assessed but 
a small portion thereof, basiug his action ou the ground that the cultivation at the 
time of settlement was too high to be permanently maintained, and present cultiva¬ 
tion was a fair standard according to the capacity of the village. Again, cases are not 
unfrequcntly found in which even present, cultivation has been considered to be too 
high for assessment purposes. On the whole, when fallow land has been assessed, 

I think Mr. Cadell has been equitable and moderate in his assumptions.” 

In transmitting Mr. Cadell’s revised assessments of pargana Maudha for provi¬ 
sional sanction, I also made the following additional remarks :— 

“ Excluding the revenue-free mahal, the abstract gives the following results : — 

Its. 

Old revenue without cesses ... 1,38,663 

lievenue at sanctioned rates of rent-rate report ... 1,21,935 

Kevenue actually declared ... 1,22,975 

“ But it is worthy of note that in para. 139 of his rent-rate report, Mr. Cadell, after 
■ iUOting the proposed revenue by sanctioned rates as Rs. 1,22,080, expressed bis 

» Actual cultivation as per settlement returns ... ... 735,758 acres. 

Added for new waste aud fallow ... ... 37,762 „ 

Total ... 773,520 ., 

j Vide paras. 495-497 of Mr. Neale’s report. 
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Provisory jamas on jun- 
le areas. 


Financial results. 


Revised jama compared 
with former one. 


intention of making up the revised revenue to an aggregato of Rs. 1,27,020, with refer¬ 
ence to the considerable decrease in the cultivation of many mahals, and the necessity 
of assessing certain proportions of fallow in such cases. In the result, however, it 
will be seen that the total jama declared is a very close approximation to the estimated 
revenue on cultivation at the sanctioned rates, notwithstanding the fact that in a num¬ 
ber of cases certain additions to the assessment* have been made on account of 
fallow.” 

In effect, therefore, Mr. Cadell, by his special treatment of inferior villages, reduced 
his general average rent-rate from about Rs. 3 to Rs. 2-13-6 on the actual cultivation 
recorded at tho revision of settlement. 

53. An account of the action taken by the Settlement Officer in imposing provi¬ 
sory jamas on certain forest areas, with a viow to prevent denudation and waste, has 
already been given in my 5th para. Details of the provisory assessments thus made 
are given in Mr. Neale’s 511th para. 

54. Mr. Neale has explained the financial results of his revised settlement in 
such detail in section 2, chapter VIII., that my own remarks shall be brief. 

It will be seen from the general statement given on page 102 that in overy par- 
gana except Maudha the assumed rent-rates are slightly above the average ascertained 
ones. 

In Mandba, Mr; Cadell originally assumed slightly lower rates for the better 
classes of soils than wore assumed by Mr. Neale for Sumcrpur (with which pargana 
Maudha has been compared); and, as already stated, ho eventually reducod his assumed 
rent-rate of Rs. 3 per acre on cultivation to Rs. 2-13-6, with reference to the spe¬ 
cial conditions of inferior villages. This circumstance necessarily led to a larger 
reduction in Maudha than elsewhere in the Government revenue, the estimated assets 
being, of course, based on the rates thus reduced ; naturally, therefore, no margin was 
left of unassessed assets as in the case of the other parganas (vide columa 12 of state¬ 
ment). 


55. Taking tho district as a whole, the revised jama shows a decrease of 
Rs. 9,523-G-O on the former one— 

Rs. a. p. 

Former jama ... ... ... 10,81,190 o Of 

Revised ditto ... ... ... 10,70,377 o o 

In five parganas tho jama has been slightly increased, while in the remaining 
two there has been a decrease, thus: — 


Hamirpur 

... 


... 3*0 increase. 

Suraerpur 

... 


... 1-5 

ditto. 

Rath 



3-5 

ditto. 

Jaitpur 

««« 

*** 

... 0-2 

ditto. 

Mahoba 

... 


3'8 

ditto. 

Maudha 

... 


... 12 8 decrease. 

Jalalpur 

*•* 


... 5-3 

ditto. 


Net decrease ... 0-9 


• 5,3«3 acres valued at an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-9-0 per acre, 

f in comparing these results, however, it must be remembered that in all but two parganas tb“ 
former assessment was baaed on two-tbird assets, whereas it is now only half. 
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56. The revised jama falls according to the following revenue-rates per acre 


the various parganas : — 


Revenue-rate per acre. 


in 


Revenue-rates on sere* 
parganas. 


Ifannipur 

SSunit' rpiu’ 

Maudlin 

Jalalpur 

Hath 

Jaitpur 

Miihoba 


District average to vrnue-rata 


On cultivation I 
recorded in year 
of settlement, I 


Rs. a 

P. 

1 

14 


1 

8 

101 

1 

8 

>4 

I 

8 

4 

1 

7 

0 

1 

4 

9 

1 

4 

3 

1 

7 

o 


On area actual¬ 
ly assessed as 
cultivated. 


lv 

i. a. 

p- 

1 

12 

7 

1 

8 

3 

1 

G 

8 

L 

7 

2 

1 

7 

' 4 

i 

3 

8 

1 

0 

5 

i 

0 

R 


Both the general district re venue-rates of the revised settlement on cultivation 
arc lower than the corresponding rcvenuc-rato assessed oil the cultivation in the ior- 
nier settlement, which was Ho. 1-8-8 per aero. 


The causes of the dilt'eronee of rates in the several parganas have been fully 
explained by the Settlement Officer, so far as sneli ditlorencos can be explained with¬ 
out entering into more details of assessment. The general district revenue-rate on the 
cultivation of settlement and on the area actually treated as cultivated correspond 


closely with the corresponding rates assumed in the revised assessments of parganas 


Sthonihi , 

Paildni, and August in /.da Banda, and must be considered 

1 very mode- 

rate. 

Revenue-rate p'-r acre. 





On cultivation 
recorded in year 
of settlement 
record. 

tin area of 
assumed 
cultivation. 

Pargsua 

Ditto 

Ditto 

District 

Silmndii .„ ... ... 

I’nilaui ... ... ... ... 

Angdsi 

Jbimirpur... ... ... ... j 

lls. a. p. 

17 9 

1 10 0 

1 6 Oj 

1 7 3 

Rs, a. p. 

1 4 G 

1 7 5 

1 a 7 

1 G li 


57. Here, also, the contrast obtaining between a Bundolkhand and a Doab dis¬ 
trict in respect of the revenue-rate assessed on cultivation is marked. Thus : — 



Revenue-rate of 

Revenue-rate of 


revised jama on 

revised jama un 


actual cultiva- 

assumed cultiva- 


tiou per acre. 

tion per acre. 


K 3 . a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Mainptiri 

2 I « 


Allahabad 

2 4 11 


Kiiiwah 

2 G 9 


Aligarh 

2 G 3 


Fatclipiir ... ... 

2 7 4 


Ownporo ... ... 

2 8 4 


llamirpur ... 

1 ; 3 

1 C is 


Revenue-rate in Hawtr 

pur and Doab contrasted. 


58, The jama assessed at the former settlement, foil at the general r even ce¬ 
rate of Re. 1 per aero cultivated and cnltuvable, exclusive of baghs, compared with a 
corresponding rato of lie. 0-14-5 in the present revision. The corresponding 
revenue-rates per acre of laud cultivated and eulturablo, exclusive of baghs, in the 
recently revised settlement of Cawnpore and Ifitehpur were respectively Rs. 2-1-2 
and Re. 1-13-10. 


Comparison of rerenn 
rates ou culturable ai 
cultivable areas. 


59. In his 521st para. Mr. Neale lias given a statement of rentals recorded in 
the jamaliaudi and corrected, compared with the estimates entered in the pargana 


Recorded and corrects 
rcutah. 
















Operation of revised as- 
lessmont. 
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reports. It must be borne in mind that this statement refers only to the rentals on 
the cultivation recorded at the (ime of settlement, and that the assets of the more recently 
extended cultivation are necessarily excluded. 

Owing to inclusion of mua.fi assets in several of the parganas an exact compari¬ 
son cannot.be instituted. But it may be noted roughly that tho corrected rental on 
the limited cultivation of the year of settlement would itself support a Government 
revenue of Its. 0,80,659, so that when wo take into account the increased valuation of 
these existing assets, the subsequent very large increase of cultivation, coupled with 
the fact that Ids. 60,000 of the estimated rental assets have been practically left 
unassessed, and make due allowance for sayer profits, an aggregate gross revenue 
of Rs. 10,70,377 cannot but be considered most moderate. 

60. The revised jamas have now been in force in some of the parganas for 
nearly four, and in all of them for nearly two years, as per following details:— 


Revised jama in force. 

Panjanat. 

llamirpur ... f 

Humcrpur ... > from 187 7-78. 

Maudlin ... ) 


Jaliilpiir 
It atli 


| from 1878-79. 


Pi.mvfiri-Jaitp.lv ... | from 
Mahoba ... i 

I have obtained returns from the Collector exhibiting all returns of major 
processes of duress employed for realizing arrears of Government revenue during the 
three years ending 1879-80, from which it appears that in the aggregate 24 such 
processes were used. But eight of these were old cases continued from the former 
settlement, and four other cases represented two instances of attachment in one year 
followed by transfer in another : — 
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£ 

Sale. 

Total major 


llamirpur... j 

1877-78 

1 



o 

1 



c 

One direct management 

Sumerpnr... ••• ? 

1877-78 


... 

... 






case of 1874. 

Mnudha ••• ••• ) 

1877-78 

2 

' 5 

1 

3 

4 



15 

Pour ditto ditto 1876. 

Jalalpur ... ... ) 

1878-79 




1 

1 



2 

One transfer ease of 1876. 

Hath ... j 

1878 79 






... 


... 

One direct management 
ease of 1875. 

P.'inwiii'i-.Jaitpur ... 1 

]879-80 


... 


1 



... 

i 

A transfer case of 1876. 

Mahoba ... ...j 

1879-SO 





... 

... 


... 


District 


3 

o 

3 

7 

c 



24 



It will bo seen from the above that no major processes were found necessary in 
the three parganas of Sumerpnr, Ruth, and Mahoba ; while in Panwdri-Jaitpur and 
Jaldlpur there were only one and two cases respectively, all of which were consequent 
on arrears which had accrued under the former assessment. 


In the remaining two parganas of Llamirpur and Maud ha the number of such 
processes within the three years under review were 6 and 15 respectively. In 
llamirpur, however, the only case of annulment of settlement was on account of 
arrears accruing under the old jama; and the same remark applies to the four cases 
of annulment of settlement which occurred in Maud ha. Commenting on the general 
results exhibited in the above statement, the Collector states that in no case was there 
tho slightest reason to believe that default took place from severity of assessment, 
but from the personal circumstances of defaulters which would have led to default 
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under any assessment. Writing specially of Maudha , where the number of processes 
have been most numerous, Mr. Twigg says :—“ The settlement seems particularly light 
in Maudha. I have found it possible to dispenso with about half the usual extra 
collection establishment for the spring instalment of the year, and no doubt it will 
gradually be dropped altogether.” 

More conclusive evidence of the general moderation of these assessments could 
hardly be obtained. 


61. Progressive jamas have been given in a good many cases, generally in 
those instances where the revenue was raised over 20 per. cent., and in inferior bans 
villages, as per following details :— 

Additional revenue to be collected. 

Ha. 

1280 fasti ... ... ... ... 0,450 

121)3 „ ... ... ... ... ... 2,380 over last. 


1295 „ 

1297 „ 


840 ditto. 
460 ditto. 


Judging from my inspection of the detailed assessments as contained in the 
part_ r ana books, I am of opinion that the arrangements thns effected were generally 
judicious. Ko progressive jamas were found to he necessary in Maudha with 
reference to the very moderate assessment effected in that pargana. 1 have reported 
on this point separately to the Board. 


Progressive jamas. 


62. Mr. Kcalo has explained the action taken by him regarding sayer profits 
and small niuafi plots in the 530th and 537tli paras, of his report. In both instances 
his action appears to have been judicious and in accordance with the policy now 
adopted by Government in such cases. 

03. The revised revenue was carefully distributed among the sharers in co-parce¬ 
nary estates, according to the settlement rates; and arguing from the abscnco 
of appeals, this important duty appears to have been effected to the general satisfac¬ 
tion of all parties concerned. Much good was also effected in the way of relieving 
sharers from inequalities of assessment by means of partitions, and other re-arrange¬ 
ment of internal details (vide paras. 552 and 502 of settlement report). 

04. Since (ho declaration of the new jamas, enhancements of rent have been 
obtained by order of the Settlement Officer, or by consent* in respect of 5,109 acres 
to the extent of Us. 3,822, or 30 4 per cent, on the former rent. Many enhancements 
are also stated to have been effected by consent out. of court. The result, notwith¬ 
standing the undoubted slowness of the zamimlars to eulianco of their own motion 
iu a Buudelklinud district still under settlement, appears to show that there will be no 
difficulty in raising the rent-rates to Mr. Neale's very moderate limit. 

05. In Maudha Mr. Cadell framed a new jamabandi according to settlement 
rates, the result of which was naturally to diminish the rent-roll to a slight extent, 
with reference to the reduction effected in the Government demand. 

60, Mr, Neale appears to doubt whether the system is authorized by law, and 
this is not. the place for the discussion of the question. 1 may, however, remark that 
scctious 70 eteeqq.. Act XIX of 1873, invest the Settlement Officer with full discretion 
to adjust rent-rolls on the basis of the standard ' l rent-rates in all cases of dispute, and 
that when such discretion is wisely and judiciously exercised, with due consideration 
to the circumstances of each individual holding, tho system seems well adapted to the 
requirements of a Bimdelkbund district. In eases where the revenuobas been increased, 
the framing of a new jamabandi by the Settlement Officer prevents the friction which 
would otherwise arise between landlord and tenant in connection with subsequent, 
applications for enhancement of rent; while in those instances in which tho Govern¬ 
ment revenue has been reduced it seems fair that the tenantshould obtain the benefit 
of the reduction contemporaneously with the landlord, without the additional cost and 
trouble of an application for abatement of rent. It will be interesting to see how 

* In six pargauus. 


Sayers imiiifi plots. 


Distribution of jama. 


Enhancements since 
vision of settlement. 


Framing of new jar 
bamll in Maudha. 


Legality and expediei 
of the measure, 



ins. 


Co<t of it vision ot set- 
.‘inent.' 


Here I should rather 
y “ imliU'erenl.” 
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Mr. Cadell’s system practically works, and to compare tko results 20 years hence 
with thoso shown in the remaining parganas of the district. 

67. In Chapter X. Mr. Nealo gives an interesting account of tho history and 
present extent ofkans in the district., and submits detailed suggestions as to the means 
which might be employed for its eradication, it will be noted that while the area 
under kirns in 1286 fasli (1877-78) amounted to 69,963 acres, the corresponding area 
in 1287 fasli had been reduced (by 32,030 acres) to 37,933 acres. This large decrease 
is no doubt due, as stated, to tho occurrence of two successive dry seasons, and in a 
less degree to the conclusion of settlement operations in tho district. The fact that 
in one pargana alone (Mahoba) remissions of revenue, aggregating the large sum of 
Us. 72,322 in five years, were allowed solely on this account, shows tho great impor¬ 
tance of the subject from a fiscal and economical point of view, and quite justifies 
Mr. .Neale in entering at considerable length into the matter. Mr. Neale’s remarks 
will ho very useful for future reference. It is not, however, necessary to follow him 
into details. The Collector of Banda has been experimenting for some years as to tho 
best mode of eradicating the weed ; and as I write, a double-engine steam-plough is 
on its way to Banda to aid in the solution of tho difficult problem of extirpating kans 
cultivation. In the meantime, the attention of the Agricultural Department may fitly 
be drawn to this chapter of the report in connection with the experiments about to 
be made. 

68 . The cost of the revision of settlement has necessarily been very heavy. The 
adoption of the regular method of survey led to an expenditure of Us. 3,27,457 on 
survey alone, being Us. 414-10-6 per 1,000 cultivated acres and Us. 222-12-8 per 
3,01)0 acres of total area. 

In audition to the above, the remaining operations of settlement will have cost 
Government Us. 5,21 400 in round numbers before conclusion, compared with a corres¬ 
ponding expenditure of above Us. 4,81,000 and 5A lakhs respectively under similar 
heads in tho Fatehpur and Oawnpore districts. In commenting on the abovo I can 
only endorse Mr. Neale’s remarks :—•“ It is to be regretted that a measure which has 
cost so much as the present re-assessinent of the district should not have resulted in 
some tangible return to Government: still negativo (I should rather say positive) (rood 
may be confidently anticipated. The new jamas are, I think, thoroughly work¬ 
able in all seasons good or bad,* and the long lists of suspensions and remissions 
should cease, unless, indeed, in tho case of overwhelming rains and luxuriant kans, 
or if hail-storms be frequent. Excepting such calamities, the country and the Gov¬ 
ernment will, it is hoped, each gain something by the re-adjustment of the revenue.” 

69. In conclusion, I desire to express rav opinion, based on a personal inspection 
of the pargana books containing the detailed assessments of each village, that these 
assessments may be accepted by the Board and bv Government as most fair and 
equitable. They are certainly moderate, but not more so than the special circumstances 
and previous history of Hainirpnr warrant. The Settlement Officers, Messrs. Ncaio 
and V. Smith, appear to me to have discharged their important functions in a manner 
alike considerate towards the people and lair to the Government. 

1 have the honor to bo, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
JAMES SIMSON, 

Commissioner, 
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the rubbish which encumbered the basement. 
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Report on the Settlement of the Hamirpur District* 


CHAPTER i. 

Physical features of the district. 


1 . The Hamirpur district is in shape a rough parallelogram. There is a small pro - 
mction at the north end, comprising the pargana of Hamirpur itself, and towards the 
southern end the district diminishes in breadth ; otherwise its form may be called fairly 
rectangular. Its boundaries arc—on the north the Jamna, which separates it from 
the Gawnporo and Fateh pur districts; on the north-west the Bauni and Beri States 
and part of Jalaun ; nearly all along tho west the Dhasan separates it from 
,11 ut ns i, except where a small portion of the Jigni State intervenes on both banks of tho 
river; tho south-west and southern boundaries are formed by Alipura, Garrauli, 
Chhattarpur; and tho eastern by Charkbari and Banda. Some few (about 16) of the 
villages belonging to Hamirpur in the south and south-west arc cut off by small 
interposing tracts of native States ; and within tho district are portions of Saiila, Bihat, 
Charkbari and Garrauli native States. The district lies between north latitude 25°.')'’ 
and 2G°lO f , and east longitudo 79®22'45" and 80°25'l!)''. The town of Hamir¬ 
pur itself is situated at tho extreme north-east corner of the district, close to the con¬ 
tinence of the Jamna and tho Bctwa. The greatest length of the district ( from the 
village of Jamrehi Tir in pargana Hamirpur to Dhorrii in Panwari) is about 94 
miles, and tho greatest breadth from Ramgarh in Ruth to Garlut in Maudlia about 56 
miles. The medium distances are about. 60 and 53 miles respectively. The heights, 
ascertained from the Great Trigonometrical Survey, are Maudha, 399 17 feet above the 
sea ; Sumorpnr, 379-1:1 feet; and Hamirpur city 361-62 feet. 


2. The area obtained by the recent survey measurement is capable of expression 
by any of the following columns :— 


Pmgana. 

According to survey returns. 

According to settlement 
returns. 

transverse 

survey. 

(2 ) —By summation 
of fields. 

(3)—by summation 
of fields. 

llAinirpur ... 


84,066 .13 

8 4,997-33 

84,945 

Sumcrpur ... 


} 55) 131'56 

155,195*58 

155,299 

Maudha ... 


1 48,463 0 

14 8,5'2*40 

148,413 

■falalpur ... 


267,292*03 

247,515 40 

267,242 

Hath ... .... 


245,473 46 

245,518 46 

245,471 

I’aiiwitri-Juitpur ... 


357,502 08 

057,437 06 

357,419 

Mahoba... , M 


210,789*73 

210,942*77 

210,839 

Total 

... 

1,469,609 19 

1,470,149-30 

1,469,623 

Column l is 

precisely accurate: columns 

2 and 3 are neither of them quite 


'-orrect, and they differ from each other ow r ing to tho conversion of acres into bighas, 
and back again, for purposes of the settlement village records. They could bo made to 
correspond only by elaborate and minute calculation to two or three places of decimals. 


General description cf 
the dill net. 


Area by sui rey. 


Diflerenci' in the ooJuuins 
o l total areas. 


3. For imperial returns and calculations column 1 should perhaps be quoted, for 
provincial ami district returns column 3, these latter being the figures which will 
ueueeforth be found in tho district registers and records. 


These totals xurrnUy 

CRjia 1)112 r;f 0 H) »yui< I,t 
to suit ‘liftVrMit pur- 

pOMtv. 


4. The country is flat in the northern part and hilly in the south. The first isolaf- General u, iptign ... t -1 
• d hills begin to appear about half way down about the latitude of Khar ela,.increasing '" un "'' 

1 
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HAMfRPUR DISTRICT. 


Geological formations. 


Predominance Of trap. 


Character of the soil'*, 
Mnr and kabar. 


ScieutiSc account of mar. 


in frequency and continuity towards the south, till in the neighbourhood of Bagaura 
and Si&wan, Gund, &c., the laudsoape becomes fairly mountainous on a small scale. 

5. The geological formation is exceedingly simple, being almost universally 
trap; the summits of the higher rooks often containing a large admixture of felspar and 
exhibiting a great variety of grain and colour from bluish grey to whitish pink. The 
course of the hills may nearly always be traced running in narrow chains rather east 
of north and west of south, frequently dipping down under the soil and reappearing at 
intervals of from 1 to 3 miles. The most marked among these chains is that which 
runs from Nyagaon to Mahoba; and, again, another from Ajuar to Kulpaliar; the most 
conspicuous crest among them being perhaps the high hill rising over Salat (a village of 
the Garrauli State) in pargana Panwari-Jaitpur. Its summit is a long narrow ridge of 
pale flesh colour, standing out in striking contrast with the sharply drawn line of vegeta¬ 
tion about half way down its side ; it gives from a distance a curious effect of unchang¬ 
ing light and deep shadow in strong relief. 

6 . In the lower strata the felspar is less conspicuous, and hornblende predom¬ 
inates, giving to the rock a dull green colour, often almost black, from wbicb it derives 
its well-known name “greenstone” (in the vernacular telit/a, a term supposed to denote 
resemblance to oil). There may bo here and there rare exceptions to the general forma¬ 
tion j for example, the soapstone quarry at Gorahri, in pargana Panwdri-Jaitpur. 
Sandstone, however, is not found in this district, though it occurs close by in the 
Banda district, and is plentiful lower south ; hence no doubt the absence of carving and 
decorations in the remains of tho temples of the Chandel dynasty found in aud about 
Mahoba itself, as compared with the florid and over-decorated stylo of buildings of the 
same epoch at Khajurtiho, 35 miles south. There the architect had command of sand- 
atono, here he was obliged to employ granite. 

7. Connected with the character of the rocks is the character of the various 
soils. Tho most remarkable among these is the black soil or mar, commonly known 
as ‘cotton soil,’ with its less marked and lighter coloured varieties known locally as kabar 
and rakar moti. These soils occupy more than half the present cultivated area, viz ., 
51*8 per cent., and probably about 35 to 40 per cent, of the whole area. The popular 
notion appears to be that they are all but universal throughout this part of India. But 
I questiou if there is half as much black soil still lying uncultivated as there is cul¬ 
tivated. The cultivated area is returned at 381,010 acres : adding 50 per cent, of this 
gives 600,000 acres, say, which is nearly 41 per cent, of tho total area of the district. 
From my own observations I should say that this figure was tho outside limit, and I 
should estimate the probable area at rather within than above it. The same 
soil is common to the Deccan, Malwa, Narbadda valley, &c. The best and most scien¬ 
tific account of it that I have met with is one which Mr. Y. A. Smith has oxtraoted 
from the Central Provinces Gazetteer, 2nd edition, pages 46-47, contributed by Dr. 
Oldham, late Superintendent, Geological Survey of India, and which is as follows :— 

8 . “ The black soil or regar (in Bundelkliand, mar and kabar) or, as it is not 
“ uncommonly called, the ‘ cotton soil,’ forms one of the most marked varieties iu these 
“ provinces. It is the common soil of tho Deocan, Malwa, Narbadda valley, &c. Tho 
« black soil or regar varies greatly in colour, in consistence, and, with these, in fertility, 
“ but throughout is marked by the constant character of being a highly argillaceous, 
“ somewhat calcareous clay, being very adhesive when wetted, and from its very absorb- 
“ ent nature expanding and contracting to a very remarkable extent under the success- 
“ ive influences of moisture and dryness. It therefore becomes fissured in every direc- 
“ tion by huge cracks in the hot weather. It also retains a good deal of moisture, and 
“ requires therefore less irrigation than more sandy ground. The colour of this soil, 
“ often a deep and well-marked black, with every variation from this to a brownish 
“ black, would appear'to be solely due to an admixture of vegetable (organic) matter 
“ in a soil originally very clayey. Thus deposits of precisely the same character as 
“ this regar are being formed now at the bottom of every jhil in the country, and 
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4 ’ throughout the very area where the regar is best marked, it is not by any means an 
'■ uncommon thing to find the slopes of the small hills or undulations formed of more 
' sandy reddish soil, while the hollows below consist solely of the finest regar. This 
appears to be due to the more argillaceous and finer portions of the decomposed rocks 
below being washed by ordinary pluvial action from the slopes and accumulated in the 
hollows where this finer mud forms a soil much more retentive of moisture, and which 
" therefore becomes more impregnated with organic matter, and is often marshy. Regar 
can thus be formed wherever a truly argillaceous soil is formed, and its general, 
but by no means universal, absence ovor the mctamorphic and other rocks is easily 
accounted for by the fact that these rocks for the most part yield sandy, not clayey 
<l soil. It is never of any very great depth, and, excepting when re-arranged by rivers 
•’ iu their recent deposits, it is therefore never met with at any great distance below 
the surface. 

9. “ Obviously formed from the re-arranged wash of the elder and more widely 
' i extended soils, we find large areas of very fertile soil, consisting of clays rather more 
i: sandy than the older alluvion and not therefore so black or adhesive. Though rarely 

formed altogether of the true regar soil, it frequently contains a large proportion of 
‘‘ this, mixed with other clays and sands. Every intermediate form of soil ooeurs, and 
• £ it would by no means be an easy task to distinguish them all. In an agricultural 
'■ point of view it is interesting to see how exactly the limits of certain kinds of culti- 
ration coincide with the limits of these marked varieties of the alluvial deposits of the 
kt country, facts which the local officers will doubtless he able to illustrate more fully 
4< than I can.” 

10. The above statement of the genesis of mar and its varieties seems to 
correspond with the facts observable in this district. These soils are, however, now 
often found in largo tracts quite remote from hills or hilly country, and also on 
comparatively elevated slopes as well as iu depressed hollows. In such instances 
they extend to a great depth beneath the surface, and aro blacker in colour and more 
triable in quality than elsewhere. Examples of this class are the tracts of mar 
running along the pargana of Hamirpur between the Betwa and the Jamna, and abut- 
ring on the banks of the latter river. Probably these and similar instances are an older 
■mi mation. The depth of the layer is due perhaps to the action of the various 

, rs which are in each case more or less adjacent. In pargana Hamirpur the action 
! ibo Jumna has thrown up a high bank on the south side where the m&r is found, 
bile its banks on the opposite or duub shore (Cawnpore) are low and shelving with 
;(i> i race of mar. In the same way the mar plains of pargana Jalalpur and Rath are 
mind near rivers and streams, the Barman and the Dhasan respectively. In the 
<»ul horn parganas among the hills there is very often but a foot or two of mar 
■vorlying distinctly calcareous soil or sometimes solid rock itself. These would be the 
icwer deposits of black soil. 

11. The further phenomenon noticed by Dr. Oldham of the slopes of the 
adjacent hills exhibiting a sandy reddish soil, that being the residuum left by the 
dispersal of the finer portions of the decomposed rock under pluvial action, is com¬ 
mon enough. This poor soil is classed among the poorest knowm in the district; 
„i long as it is sandy and not clayey, it is all called indiscriminately rdkar patli, and 
will be discussed further on. 

12. Among the Bnndelkhand cultivators mar is generally termed ‘ molo,' i.e., mota 

■ •- rich soil, or again marwa; both rather perhaps as terms of affection than any tiling 

■ Ni». Inferior mar is called painta. Kabar is sometimes called kabra , and its poorer 
■ ml har-kabar and rakar moti are often called rakar only. 

13. The exact point at which these various soils shade into one another is often 
• ccecdingly difficult to determine. The best kind of mdr is that which is the darkest 
i. colour and at the same time the most friable, yet not so friable as to prevent the 
nodules of kankar or lime from being distinctly perceptible to the touch and eye. 


Present localities ot mar 
in the district. 


Adjacent sandy .slopes. 


Bundelkluniti names for 
wkr, &e. 


Difficulty of distinguish¬ 
ing the various kinds ot 
black soil. 
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It is these nodules, in form something like the grains of very coarse gunpowder, which 
prevent moisture acting too powerfully upon the otherwise clayey nature of the soil, 
and which thereby insure the penetration of the rain to a great depth, which thus 
becomes stored up ready to exhale and fertilise at a future period. 

14 . When the soil is lighter in colour it is nearly always more lumpy and with 
les 3 calcareous admixture. In this form it cau retain only a small quantity of mois¬ 
ture without ill effect, and if burdened beyond this quantity it becomes a mere paste, 
eventually drying into stiff and unmanageable rigidity. This tendency, according as 
it is more or less developed, constitutes the more or less pronounced types of inferior 
black soil, beginning with 2nd class mar down to absolutely" bad kdbar, which latter is 
simply a greyish colored stiff clay with scarcely any lime remaining in it. Such soil 
has but little capacity for storing moisture, and except in seasons of exceptionally 
well-timed rainfall is an obstinate and ungracious soil. The term lakarmoti was per¬ 
haps originally intended to denote a refuse soil, that is, soil disadvantageous^ placed on 
a slope so that all the richer material is scoured out of it, leaving only the harder stone 
and gravel bohiud ; but it is now applied to tracts thathave never suffered in this manner, 
and simply means a coarse, yet workable soil. It is often intensely black, but it is detici- 
entin friability, presenting a much coarser and rougher appcarauco with larger, rougher 
clods than mar. It is perhaps sometimes an arrested development of that soil; its compo¬ 
nent parts do not appear to be wholly amalgamated nor combined to the best advantage. 

these 15. The crops produced by these soils correspond to a certain extent with flic 
grade of the soil. The best mar yields excellent wheat, the inferior kinds of mar ami 
good kkbar wheat and gram mixed, the worst kabar and mar gram alone among tins 
spring crops. Moti rakar grows excellent linseo 1 and gram. Cotton, though it has 
given its naino to these soils, has now been generally abandoned, (if indeed it was 
ever frequent in mar) owing to the diminished market for it, and the higher 
cereals bavo been substituted. It is now commonly found only in the poorer 
varieties of tbe black soils, and is principally grown in panvu and rakar patli, 
which are soils of a distinct species from mar. The black soils also grow good 
autumn crops, juar, bajra, &e.; but these are comparatively' rarely sown in the 
better sorts of mar for two reasons: first, the long period of fallow following an autumn 
crop encourages tho growth of kans, a weed which is the vegetable parasite of mar 
and kdbar ; and second, if there is any excess of rain at the end of the season, these 
crops deteriorate owing to over-stimulation of the soil and run to stalk, giving a very 
bad return of grain. 

10. Parwa, or as it is often pronounced pamlna, is a light sandy loam, varying 
in value according as tho clement of sand or loam predominates. Where the latter 
prevails and irrigation is procurable, it is highly piizcd and carefully worked up: 
when, however, sand is tlio chief component, parwa differs little from the better kinds 
of rakar patli, and in fact is hard to distinguish from it. The better parwa is pre¬ 
ferred by Lodhis and tbe hardworking class of cultivators to mar, because it is less 
sensitive to vicissitudes of weather ; it can be-worked either with little rain or with 
excessive rain, whereas many kinds of mar, after a certain limit of moisture in one 
direction or the other, are absolutely unworkable. I put down parwa as comprising 
about 23 per cent, of the whole area. 

17. Rakar path'.—This is designated, like rakar moti, a refuse soil; but it is unlike 
it in this respect, that it could never have had any important proportion of richness to 
start with. It now denotes poor sandy or gravelly soil, very light in colour and so 
inferior in strength and fertility that it will bear cultivation only once in every four 
or five years. Tho better sorts will stand longer tillage than this, and it is those classes 
which approach closely to the poorest parwa. 

18. Bhat. —Is merely a variety of rakar patli, generally showing a reddish gra¬ 
velly tinge, and having often a sort of hard pan a foot or two below tbe surface. The 
bettor class only of this soil is superior to rakar, the rest is of equal value. 
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In parganas Mahoba and Panwari-Jaitpur no distinction has been drawn between 
iibat and rakar. 


19. Tari and Kachhar— Are tbe soils on the edge of streams wbicli are liable 
:«> more or less annual submersion. Where tbe overflow is certain and prolonged, 
and leaves a deposit behind it, the soil is called tari: where it is not so certain and 
does not remain long enough to produce such abiding effects the name given is kachhar. 
As a general rule, in fact, the lower edges of any marginal lauds lining jhils rivers, 
Ac., are called tari, and the higher-lying portions of the same hanks, kachhar. 

20. Kackfiwara —Is the only artificial soil known to Bundelkhand, if indeed it is 
worthy of the title. It is the term applied to the home fields round the village, which 
ire supposed to receive a certain amount of manure and extra tillage. They are also 
vailed khirwa , but this name hardly docs more than designate their locality (near the 

here); it does not necessarily convey with it tho meaning that the land is except fon¬ 
dly well cared for ; nor, as a matter of fact, do these fields, whatever their designation, 
,,1'tcn receive much extra attention. In Bundelkhand the cattle in the dry season arc 

• (ten allowed to graze over this part of the land as well as elsewhere ; there can there- 
ore in such cases be no real attempt to keep these fields up for the growth of vegetables 

:ind other special crops, or in fact to make them correspond, except nominally, to the 

• "ireful ‘ gauhaii' cultivation of the duiih, and it will be found that they do not, as a rule, 
, ay a ny higher rate than ordinary outlying fields of the same soil. In all but a few 
. xccplional cases this class of land has, therefore, been included in the ordinary soils. 
The area of separately classed kuchhwara thus amounts to a wholly insignificant irac- 

:on of the whole assessable area, viz., 0'1 per cent. 

An analysis of the cultivated soils of the district has been kindly prepared by the 
Superintendent of the Geological Survey. It will be given further on when its results 
- in he discussed with other general questions bearing on the fiscal value of the district. 

The Jumna is tho only navigable river, but the traffic on it is not important. 

! lie Botvva (or Beilvanti) and the Dha-an are the only other considerable rivers. The 
, mi or rises in tbe Bliopdl State, and, flowing to tho north-east, enters the district at 
v| )0 village of Chandwiiri, pargana Ruth, and finally joins the Janina a couplo of 
cibs east of Hainirpur. A number Of affluents meet it in its course through llie 
i. ist riot, the chief being tho Dha.-ati and the Barman, which join it at the north ol the 
istrict: others are the Parwuha torrent and the Kabul. The Betwa is nowhere 
navigable, and is in most places fordable soon after the end of tho rains. 

Tho Dhasdui rises iu the Viudhyas above Sugar, and forms most of the western 

• oiindary of the district, finally joining the Betwa as wo have seen. Projects have hron 
seussod at intervals to utilize theso rivers for irrigation, but their volume diminishes 

■ i considerably after tho rains that it would bo difficult to make works on them 
i iiiunerative. The Keu, a river of minor importance, touches a small part only ot 
Maudha. Among the local streams is the Barman, rising in Jaitpur-Panwari par- 
ana. The Gunchi and Arjuu also are streamlets formed in the south ot tho district ; 
t.’handmnal is rather larger,rising in pargana Mahoba, and eventually falling into 
the Ken when in the Banda district. 

(21). Tho number of lakes in the district may be reckoned as altogether 41 . viz : 

Larger Lakes. 


( ! ■ 

<*) 
1 • '■ 

(l I 
{■> 


llijiuinpar. 

T lnnm a, 
Kirari. 
kina Sugar. 
Maita.ii Sugar. 


(6) 

0) 

(*) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 


I'uHi&ri Kiulim. (6) 

Chliatnrwira. (7) 

Nuriiri. (s) 

Aiinvara. (9) 

}iawat|Jiir-khiml. (10) 

Some of these lakes 


Bela Tal, 
ltesrapur, 
Naigilwan. 
Tikam&u. 
lialyan Sugar. 

Minor 

Sola muafl. 

nmgpura. 

Iianr;i. 

IJ hand ra. 

Uampra. 

should perhaps 


(11) It all ilia. G«) Bilkhi. 

(1!) Puli ra. (17) Urwara. 

(IS) Teli Pahari, (1«> Kabrai. 

( 14 ) Chhikabra. (19) Passanabad. 

(15) Pawn. (90) Sijaliri. 

Lakes. 

( 11 ) . Mirtala 08 ) a nki. 

(12) . Srinagar ... ( I! 0 Narivara. 

( 13 ) . Hulpahar (i!) ... ( 20 ) Majligawau. 

(13). Didwara ... (21) Pipru. 

(16). Goraiiri (2) ... 

■ather be classed as tanks, and, on the other 


Land, certain 


tanks omitted from the list would by some persons be thought deeeiving 


of a place iu it. 


Tari ami Kachhar. 


Knclihwnra. 


Stream 


Lakes 
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They are mostly ascribed, and probably with truth, to the Chandel rajas (vide 
para. 37 and para. 40 with note). They vary much in size ; the dams necessary to 
construct the larger ones, such as Bijanagar, must have required a vast amount of 
labour. These dams are constructed, without exception, of stone from the neighbour¬ 
ing hills. It is not easy to say what was the special purpose of tho lakes. The com¬ 
monly accepted belief is that they were for irrigation. But there are no traces of sluices, 
channels, &c., and even with these adjuncts, which would have required careful elabora¬ 
tion, these reservoirs would have ill served this end, because at the periods when their 
aid would be most necessary, such as times of drought, they would naturally have had 
little water to give. I agree, therefore, with Mr. Smith, that, though the neighbouring 
cultivators may have no doubt made some use of them, they were chiefly intended 
to be ornamental, and in some cases to supply water to tho large game which was 
then so common; and in others, like the lakes of Mahoba, Urwara, Bijanagar, to bo tho 
picturesque and agreeable sites for temples, forts and palaces, of which the ruins in 
some instances still remain. 

22. How far the forests at the beginning of the century extended northwards it 
is now hard to discover. But it is certainly true that ono-third the district was then 
densely wooded and, gave cover to many a turbulent malcontent. There aro remains 
of enclosed preserves and of hunting towers, Ac., of a still older date now standing 
close to orderly fields, which show how wild the country was np to a comparatively 
recent date. But of late years great strides have been made in clearing the land, and 
in another twenty years, were tho clearance to proceed at the same rate, there would bo 
little jungle left. The zamindars, in whose villages theso jungles lie, make, as a rule, 
no profit out of them ; they give permission to anybody who asks for it to cut wood, 
and consequently useful timber as well as mere brushwood is backed and spoiled. The 
following is a list of the principal timbers grown :— 

23. In the lower portions of the hills and the intervening valley's are found the 
following trees :— 

Dliak (butea frondosa); a common wood, make.? excellent charcoal. 

Iiiurija (acacia leueophloca) ; bark and seed edible. 

Karaunda (carissa carandas); common wood, fruit maker a good pre¬ 
serve. 

Babul (acacia Aiabica). 

Sehi (basweliia tburifera) ; yields a fragrant gum, used as an incense in 
India, but not in Europe. 

ICardebi (anagessus pinduia) ; fair timber. 

Gurja (garruja pinnata) ; yields a gum, Katiio, not valued. 

Sembal (Bombax Malabavi); not good timber, its cotton considered a 
luxury, owing to its softness and warmth. 

Khair (acacia catechu); useful timber, fruit edible. 

Undid (Wrightea tomentosa) ; s fine-grained wood. 

Gular (ficus glomerata) ; wood used in wells, durable under water, 

Sej (lagcrstromia parviflora) ; excellent limber. 

Dbawa (anagessus latifolia); excellent building timber. 

Tendu (ebony); fruit much eaten (diospyros meianoxylon). 

Dubai (Dalbergia panniculata) ; fair wood. 

Haldu (nauclen cardifolia); a large tree, yields good timber. 

Khem (anogeissus parvifiora); very similar to last-mentioned, 

Kapur (ficus); common wood, found among the rocks. 

Bamboo is found,but not to a large extent. 

24. Iirand about the cultivated tracts grow — 

Imli (tamarindufl Indica) > 

Nitn (azadiraebta Indica) j ^ ell-known useful trees. 

Maliua (bassia latifolia) ; flowers eaten by men and animals, fruit distilled 
into spirit, common in the district. 

Bel (*gle marmelot) ; fruit and timber excellent. 

Aonla (phyliantbus ernbuca) ; excellent wood, fruit edible. 

Sissoo (Dalbergia sissoo) ; excellent wood, rare. 

Mango (mnngifera Indica) ; common timber, fruit excellent, rare in this 
district. 
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Amaltas (cathartocnrpus fistula) ; fruit used as a purgative. 

ripal (ficus rcligiosa). 

Bargad (ditto Bengalensis) ; common wood. 

Jatuun (sizygium jambolanum) ; fruit eaten. 

1 have just concluded certain arrangements with the zamindars which will, it may 
> • imped, put an end to the useless destruction of these forests {tee para. 22). 

25. Some irregular attempts to talcn a census wore made in 1842 and in 1855, 
i*ut tlie figures are not to be trusted. In 1865, at the first regular census, the num- 
a t - declared were as follows :— 

Agriculturists, Non-agriculturists. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. Females. 

Hindus ... 157,030 

135,618 

100,509 95.006 

Musalmans, 5,300 

5,073 

11,313 11,008 

Total souls 

... 303,027 

217,830 

Area of district 22,885 square miles 

: 228 souls to each square mile ; 918 

population 520,863. 



In 1872 the tables s 

tood as follows, 

total 559,137 

Agriculturists — 

Non-agriculhtris ts .— 


230,206 

and 289,931, comprising — 


Males. 

Females. 

Hindus 

... 259,105 

236,144 

Muhammadans, 

17,001 

16,797 

Total 

276,106 

252,941 


26. The total male agriculturist population of 15 years and over was then 
returned at 1)0,530, and the average number of acres cultivated by each of such persons 
as acres 8 - 8. The total population thus seems to ho increasing, but tiie distribution of 
agricultural and non-agricultnral labour seems to have been totally different in 1872 to 
what it was in 1865, if the returns are to be trusted ; agricultural pursuits appear to 
have been largely abandoned. I should doubt from my own observation the correct¬ 
ness of this result: no fresli trade nor fresh occupation has sprung up and the cultiva¬ 
tion of land is not loss remunerative than hitherto. The census about to be made 
next year will probably throw some light on the subject. 

As to the amount of land dependent for the cultivators upon each agricultural adult 
no doubt acres 8:8 is not too large a figure, It is this fact, added to the limited num¬ 
ber and small poor breed of the plough-cattle, that makes the cultivation of Bundel- 
klisind so meagre and unsatisfactory. 

The Musalmans form a very small minority, only 6 4 per ceut. 

27. Among the Hindus, Brahmans largely predominate, being 11T per cent; 
the Thakur castes show only ST per cent, trading classes 3’7, while Lodhis and the 
other lower castes make up the remaining 70 7. 

Among the Thakurs the chief are the Bais, who, however, are rarely found in Rathor 
i'nnwari-Juitpur. They hold eight villages near Kabrai, twelve near Sumerpur, twenty 
near Bidokhar. The Dikhits claim to be descended from the founder of Hamirpur, their 
leader having married the daughter of Hamir Deo Karchuli, the eponymous hero of the 
place. The dowry given on this occasion was 24 villages, which the Dikhits still retain. 
The Parihars of Rath claim to be the only genuine Parih&rs ; the other Parihars they say 
are illegitimate descendants of their leader. Pawars and Dhundheras are said to intermar- 
rv ndy with Bundelas. These latter are few in number, only about 600, and are found only 
in the less modern part of the district, Panwari and the south : so, too, are the Banaphars, 
the reputed kinsmen of Alha and Udal the heroes of the Chauhan Chandel war. The 


Population. 


Agriculturist population. 


Musalmans ami iliudiiB. 
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Chandels are found in Hamirpur and Maudba, but principally iu Maudha ; and are a 
mere hand fill. 

28. The Banias are principally Aganvalas. Among the low castes the Lodhis 
predominate: they are said to have deteriorated and to have inherited something of 
the prevailing indolence and recklessness ot Bundelkhand ; much ot their normal 
energy and agricultural skill having disappeared and habits of estravgance having arisen 
instead. Their marriage expenses are undoubtedly most unreasonably high ; and tor a 
fanning class, situated in a country which has a fair proportion ol excellent soil, and 
has iu recent years, at any rate, enjoyed a moderate revenue, the proportion of poor 
among them is very large. No doubt tho finest and richest villages in the district 
have been reared by Lodhis ; but the mass of these men are poor, and it is distress¬ 
ing to observe how foolish and extravagant they usually are. Several instances could 
he named in which Lodhi cultivators have been elevated into proprietors of the 
villages which they formerly cultivated. In all, the result seems to have been the 
same, debt and decay. 

Dhimara and Ivewats too are also a chin worth noting. They are the humblest 
race of cultivators and the poorest, their speciality being the cultivation of singhuMs 
(water caltrops) and melons, &c. 

Tho Ehangars are also a low caste: they are the chankidars in a great part of the 
district, and it is remarkable that they should he found owning several villages in 
Panwari, Mahoba and Ruth. They are not good farmers, but apparently the possession 
of moans of living honestly has improved their moral character, which is now no longer 
remarkable for violence or dishonesty. For further remarks on the subject of castes 
see under chapter JIT. 

29. The internal communications are few, ami, as far as my observation goes, 
much neglected. There is hut one metalled road, in length about 70 miles, running 
down from Hamirpur the whole length of tlie east side of the district, passing close by 
Maudba tahsil and through Mahoba on to the south boundary of tho district. This is 
continued on in a straight line from this point through the Chhatarpur State to 
('hhatarpur itself, and so on towards Central India; while at the same point there is a 
branch at ri'dit armies going west through this district to Naugnon cantonment, 
whence it turns round north again to Jhansi. At Kabrai, 12 miles above Mahoba to 
north-east, the road from Banda joins in, thus completing communication with that 
town and Fatelipur, &c. Notwithstanding tho importance of this chain of roads and the 
fact remarked above that this is the only metalled road iu the district, it appears to he 
always, the greater portion of it, in thorough disrepair. Even the bridge over the 
Ohandrawal at Nara-ieb is still unfinished. The bridge was first proposed, I believe, 
some ten years ago or more, then it was long debated at what point it should he, mi 
what road : at length it was begun about four years ago, and last rains the upper struc¬ 
ture, being still uncompleted, was swept away. Possibly the Public "Works Department 
will succeed in finishing this bridge before the rains, which are now approaching ; still 
even a bridged road is comparatively useless unless it is kept iu decent repair ; and 
it must bo confessed that some part of this important road lias tiow been so long 
neglected that a useful unmet,ailed road would be preferable. In every report 
furnished by me on the dilferent parganas, the unsatisfactory state of the district 
communications has been pointed out: this being my last opportunity, 1 therefore feel 
bound to say plainly that, so far, the state of the communications in this district is 
most discreditable. 

The other roads, which are ail unmetalled, pass down through the centre and west 
of the district, bringing Hamirpur in communication whh Muskara, Rath, Panwari, 
Kashipur, and so across the Dhasan to Man-Ranipur; also with Charkliari, Kulpahar 
Jaitpur and Ajnar. There are also various cross-roads connecting the east and west; 
one unmcLalled road ou the extreme east passing through Snmcrpur and Si-tolar to 
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Banda. The condition of this last road is generally peculiarly bad. Below is a state¬ 
ment of the roads classified :— 

miles 83 Metalled and bridged. 

... „ 65 Umnetalled, raised aud bridged. 

j Unmetalled and unbrtdged. 

<>> j 82 1 Village road. 

Total ... 442 

30. The climate is peculiarly dry, owing, perhaps, to the absorptive powers of the Climate 
black soil, as well as to the bare treeless aspect of the north part of the district. In tbn 

• nuth, among the lakes and hills, there is perhaps rather more moisture. The hot winds, 
unimpeded by dust, blow with tremendous force and heat, and the habit often practised 
iiy the natives of building their villages among ravines in arid tracts must, during the 
hot season, render their existence like continuous life in a stoke-hule. In such localities 
I have bad strong lialf-grown trees pointed out to me, which have been withered up like 
grass before the west wind. At the end of the rains in September and October a sort 
of malarious fever is very common, but not as a rale dangerous, except to those in bad 
health. The dirty careless habits of the Buudelkhandi at home also expose his villages 
to constant attacks of sporadic cholera. Some of these isolated visitations are of extreme 
severity, more then decimating the population attacked. The cold season hardly begins 
before November, and it ends early in February, and as a rule the weather is sensibly 
cold only in the end of December and beginning of January. 

31. The statement below gives the rainfall for 19 years. The average is 32 0 in Kainfaii 
the year, hut it will be observed that there are great variations. The Christmas rains 

in December and January are very light, and in four of the years are totally wanting. 

There have been none also in 1879 and 1880. But with fair autumn rains a scanty supply 
later on is sufficient, and even a total absence is not appreciably injurious. As to the 
regular rainy months, excepting always the abnormal year 1877-78, we find in June 
tho amount varying from 13 inches to O't; in July, the highest figure is 19 inches (twice) 
and the lowest 4'4, with a great variety of intermediate figures : in August 13 inches 
and over occurs several times, tho lowest being in 1868, 0*5 ; but the month generally is 
pretty constant between 7 inches aud 12 inches ; in September, the highest is 10 the lowest 
O'H, the general amount varying from 4 to 8; iu October, rain is rare, occurring only 
in seven of the years : the highest figure is 4 6 the average being under 2. The varia¬ 
tions of the total annual rainfall are thus found to range from 18 to 48 inches, an enormous 
difference. The distribution also of the rain is capricious, and the south, uo doubt owing to 
the bills, low as they are, generally gets the larger share. For instance, in 1877 there 
was scarcely a blade of kharif to bo seen till *20 miles south of Hamirpur when crops 
began to appear in a few favoured localities here and there, while 30 miles still further 
south tho harvest was ou the whole fair. Another disastrous year in the opposite 
direction was 1871, when 28 inches fell between 15th July and 30th September. This so 
clogged tho richer soils, the m&r and kabar, that it was impossible to plough ; the land 
lay fallow and hundreds of acres of kans was the consequence. But, as a rule, the 
returns show that the rain in September is not immoderate, so that the spring harvest can 
usually be reckoned on ; and as this harvest is by far the more valuable and occupies 
nearly three-fourths of the black soil, the chances of failure ir. the batter class of black soil 
villages are less than seem generally supposed. The good light loain (parwa) villages 
must also be added to the list of those that are tolerably secure, because they thrive even 
under heavy rains. Excepting, then, the inferior classes with poor black soil or poor 
light loam, and also the villages among ravines whose soil is either of the refuse kind 
(sandy rakar) or meagre sandy loam, it will bo found that the remainder are not so 
precarious in their produce as is usually believed, and we shall see further on that there 
is a fair majority of good villages. 


1st class ... 
2nd do. ... 
3rd do. 

4th do. 
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CHAPTER II * 


Early History and Antiquities of Hamirpur District. 

In the course of the following abstract of what is known of the early historyf of 
the ITann'rpur district. I shall endeavour to confine myself, as far as possible, to the 
history of the territory within the existing district boundaries, but, inasmuch as these 
are purely artificial and the result of accident or of administrative convenience, I 
shall be compelled sometimes to toueb on the general history of Bundclkhandf in 
which province the district is included. Bundelkhand, however, is a comparatively 
modern term, and, though we cannot say exactly when it came first into use, it is pro- 
liable that tbe name did not obtain currency earlier than the 17th century, when the 
llundelas proved themselves formidable antagonists to the imperial power. 

Harsbu 33. There is reason to believe that during the greater part of the first three 
centuries of the Christian era Bundelkhand, including the Hamirpur district, was sub¬ 
ject. to the Gupta dynasty, but the first distinct glimpse we get of the province is 
obtained by the help of the Chinese traveller, Hwen Thsang, iu tbe 7tb century A.D., 
who found a Brahman king ruling at Khajnraho. It is probablo that this prince 
was subordinate to Harsha Varddhana, tbe great king of Kanauj, whose authority, 
there can be little doubt, extended over at least the southern parts of Hamirpur. 

Bumiel- 34. The name of the Brahman’s kingdom was Chichito or Jijhoti,§ which still 
lives iu the designation of the Jijhotiya Brahmans, a sub-division of the Kanaujia 
tribe, who are still numerous iu Bundelkhand, but are not found north of the Jumna. 


* This chapter and the next chapter are from the pen of Mr. V. A. Smith, Assistant Settlement 
Officer. 

f This chapter is intended to inform the reader, in genera! terms, and without wearisome details, 
of the most noteworthy points in the history of the district. The detailed traditions, which it seemed 
desirable to place on record, will he found in the next chapter. 

J The term Bundelkhand is now commonly confined to the districts of the North-Western 
Provinces which lie south of the Jumna, together with some of the small native States adjoining, but 
the province, as known to history, may also be considered as extending north and south from tbe 
Jumna to the Narbada, and east and west from the Kaimur Hills to the river Chambal, and it is in this 
latter and wider sense that I use the term. 

§ In the form Jojhoti the name was in use in Albiruni's time (970-1089 A.D.), when the country 
included the forts of GwAliar and Kalinjnr, A still older form of the name was, as General Cunningham 
informs me, Jejaka-sukti Dcsa. 
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I need hardly say that popular ignorance is, as usual, ready with another aud an erro¬ 
neous derivation. 

35. In Hwen Thsang’s time, and perhaps as late as 1000 or 1100 A.D. 
Buddhism lingered in Bundelkhand, hut the Buddhist antiquities which have survived 
to our time are few and not of much interest.* 

In Bundelkhaud, as elsewhere in India, we have no precise knowledge of the 
events which caused the disappearance from the country of the religion of Gautam. 
Many remains, chiefly inscribed statues of the Jain hierarchs, prove that the cognate 
religion, Jainism, had numerous adherents in Hamxrpur and the rest of Bundelkhaud 
during the 11th and 12th centuries A.D.f Jains are now to be found at Chhatarpur 
aud many other places in Bundelkhand, but so far as I know none reside within the 
district limits. 

30. The most celebrated spot in Hamirpur, and indeed one of the most famous 
places in Northern India, is Mahoba, situated in the south-east corner of the district., 
now a small aud decayed town, but once the capital of a considerable principality, the 
field of many battles, and the home of heroes, whoso doughty deeds and miraculous 
powers are still the theme of innumerable songs and legends. 

37. Tradition tells ns that before the rise of the famous Ohandel dynasty Mahoba 
was held by Gaharw&r riijas, who have left enduring monuments in the embankment 
of the great Bijanagar lake} near Mahoba, and many other massive works of the samo 
kind in the neighbourhood. In all probability this dynasty rose to power during the 
period of confusion which followed the death of King Harsha Varddhana, and it is 
likely that it was connected with, or perhaps the same as, the Gaharwar dynasty of 
Kanauj, respecting which our knowledge is as yet very vague.§ 

38. A Mahoba tradition affirms that Parih&rs succeoded the Gaharwars, and in 
other parts of the district also I have gathered traditions of an early Paribnr domina¬ 
tion. But until the accession of the Chaudel dynasty we have, it must be confessed, 
hut a weak foundation on which to build the structure of Bundelkhand history. Ac¬ 
cepting the fact of the rule of Gaharwars, and, after them, of Parihars at Mahoba, 
we cannot allow for their sway any very long period, for a calculation based on the 
extant dated inscriptions of the Cliandel dynasty proves that it must, have attained 
power about 800 A.D., or perhaps a little later; and, as wo have seen, a Brahma 
king ruled at Khajuraho in the 7th century A.D. 

39. Tho legendary accounts of the origin of the Chandel clan and royal house 
are recorded in several works,|| and need not hero he repeated. The authentic history 
of the race rests mainly on the testimony of inscriptions and coins, but the outline 
furnished by these documents can be filled in, to some extent, from casual notices in the 
Muhammadan historians, from oral tradition, and from the histories, half historical and 
half mythical, of the bard Chand. It would be out of place for me to enter here into a 
detailed examination of the Chandel genealogy aud chronology, about which much has 
been written by archaeologists without exhausting the subject, but it may not be 
amiss to briefly notice some of the more salient facts of Chandel history in sufficient 
detail to enable the traveller in the district to attach some definite associations to the 
many remains of ancient times to which he will hear the name Chandel applied. 

40 . The most noteworthy of the Chandel buildings are to he found at Khajuraho 
in native territory, about 34 miles south of Mahoba, and at Kalinjar in B&nda, but the 

* Cunningham, Arch. Rep. II., page 445. 

t See J. A. S. B., Part l,for 1877, page 232. 

t General Cunningham (Arch. Rep. II., page 439) ascribes the Bijanagar enbankment to Vijayapala 
Chandel, hut it is generally believed to be the work of the Gaharwars. Some traditions, however, 
naoribe it to Bij Brihm Chandel. 

§ The Gaharwars of Budausa (race their origin to Kauauj (Gaz. 1,401) c. f. Dcarnes, Elliot s, v. 
Gaharwar and North-Western Provinces Gaz,, IV , 275-6. 

11 E, g. Gaz., I., p, 526, and Arch. Report, II., pp. 445*6. 
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HAMfRPUR DISTRICT. 


In the northern parga- 
nas. 


In Rath and .lalulpur. 


In Malioba and Panv.ari- 
Jaitpur, 


R&ja Rahils. 


Hainirpur district can boast of not a few fine temples and embankments,* * * § the work of 
the great building dynasty. I shall not hero attempt a detailed description of the 
Mahoba antiquities, for a full account of most of them is readily accessible in tho 
Arcbteological feurvey reports and in other publications ; nor need I inserts bare cata¬ 
logue of the many objects of antiquity found in various parts of the district, for that 
would, I fear, be found dull reading; but it may be well to noto the localities in which 
the principal objects of interest occur. 

41. The three northern parganas, Hainirpur, Sumerpnr and Maudha, yield hardly 
anything to antiquarian research, and contain no ancient temples or other edifices 
deserving of particular notice. 

4 Although JaliUpur and Rdth do not present so complete a blank to tho 
arclueologist, yet few remains of interest now exist in these parganas. The town 
of Rath occupies a site which is evidently of great antiquity, but it was early occupied 
by the Muhammadans, f who were careful to destroy all buildings of the infidels. The 
two stone structures near the town, which are popularly known as Chamlel baithahs 
or summer-houses, are plainly Musaim&n tombs built of fragments of Hindu or 
Jain temples, and in their present shape perhaps date from the 14th century. 

The most notable ancient building in parganah Jalulpur is the temple, probably 
Jain, at Pahari-Bhitari near Muskara, which, though still tolerably perfect, has in 
the course of ages become so covered with rubbish as to be now completely under¬ 
ground. It appears consequently at first sight like a cave temple, but a closer 
examination shows that it originally stood on tho surface of the ground. It resembles 
in plan and structure the temple at Barsi Talao, f near Pahra, in pargana Mahoba, 
and several other buildings in various localities. 

43. When wo enter tho hilly country which occupies the greater part 
of parganas Mahoba and Panwdri Jaitpur, ancient edifices, chiefly temples and 
embankments, are found in great numbers. As a rule, these are called Chandel by 
the people, hut, as above noticed, some embankments in the neighbourhood of Mahoba 
are ascribed to the Gaharwiirs, the predecessors of the Chaudels,§ 

The most perfect tomple of a large size in tho district is tho three steepled 
granite temple at MakarbaiJ about eight miles from Mahoba, which is nearly as 
complete as when it was erected. The antiquities at Ruhilya, Pahra, Urwara, and 
idijahri in tho Mahoba pargana are also of interest. 

Iu pargana Panwdri-Jaitpur tho most striking objects of antiquity are tho 
embankment of the extensive Bela Till If at Jaitpur, constructed about the middle of 
the 12th century A.D., aud the ruined temple of uncertain date at Itawatpur 
Khutd. 

44. Among the earlier princes the most powerful appears to have been Rahila, tho 
fourth of the dynasty, who flourished late in the ninth century A.D., and is said to have 

* It is commonly believed Unit the ancient artificial lakes in Buudelkhaud, some of which have 
been utilized by European engineers as the sources of small irrigation canals, were originally intended 
for that purpose, but T am convinced that this view is erroneous. There is nut anywhere a trace of 
any ancient sluice or canal; on the contrary, the enbankments are always solid and uninterrupted by any 
openings other than those made by time. Many of these lakes were evideutly formed as adjuncts to 
the temples on their hanks, and those which are not connected with temples were probably intended 
to_ supply water for the game in the royal preserves, or were constructed simply as enduring and 
splendid monuments of the princes whose Dames they bear. Often, too, these lakes and tanka do not 
command any considerable area of land worth irrigating. 

f The town is said to have been re.founded by Sharaf-ud-diu, who called it after himself Sharafabad, 
about 1210 A.D. (Gsz., n. v. Rath). 

J For plan and description of this temple see J, A, 8. B.,Part I., for 1879, p. 29fi. 

§ The Gaharwars’ embankments may generally, if not always, be distinguished by their facings of 
uncut stone, as contrasted with the dressed stone facings of the Ch.andel works. 

|| For plan and brief description of this temple see Arch. Report, VII., p. 26. Another temple at 
Makarbai is described in <T. A. 8. H. Vol. XLV1II, Part I. p. 296. 

H The traditional date for the construction of the embankment, as stated both to Mr. Wigram 
and myself, is 1200 eamvat = 1118 A.D., which year fell in the reign of Madana Varmum, but Mr. Came, 
who was formerly Assistant Collector in charge of Mahoba, gives the date as 1208 snmvat m 12U A.D, 
in a letter in the Collector’s office. 
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founded the ancient city of Rasan,* pargana Badausa of the B&nda district, as well 
as the village of R&hilya near Mahoba, where the ruins of a fine temple are still to be 
seen. 

45 . The Madan Sagar, the lake round which the town of Mahoba is built, is the 
work of one of the most powerful of the Chandel kings, Rdja Madan Varmma, of whose 
time we have numerous inscriptions, from which we learn that his long reign included 
the years 1131 and 1163 A.D. He is described as a great conqueror, whose arms 
subdued Guzerat, and whose power was felt by the King of Benares. 

46 . Between the time of Rahila and of Madana Varmma the most conspicuous 
name is that of R&ja Dhangaf the seventh of the dynasty, who reigned for at least 45 years. 
Inscriptions prove that he was reigning in 9.54 A. i>., and that he died at a great age in 
999 A. D. A copperplate deed of a grant made by him was found a few years ago 
at Nunaura in pargana Panw6ri-Jaitpur, and its inscription has since been published, t 
He seems to have been the builder of some of the noblest and most richly decorated of 
the temples at Khajuraho. 

47. The only Chandel r&ja whose name lives in the popular memory is Raja 
Parm&l or Paramarddi, who was utterly defeated and driven from Mahoba in 1182 A.D. 
by Raja PirthirAj Cbauhan of Delhi, in spite of the prowess of his heroes Alha and Udal 
and other mighty men who fought valiantly in defence of their recreant chief; for, 
although Parmal is commonly credited with being the constructor of many of the 
Chandel works, he is commemorated in the popular songs and legends as a coward, 
insensible to the claims of Rajput honour. These songs and legends, based on the 
Mahoba Khand by Chand Bardai, are well-known throughout Northern India § The 
country people still point out the sites of many villages which were laid waste by R4ja 
Firthiraj in the course of his leisurely march on Mahoba. 

"With Parmdl departed the glory of the Chandels. He seems to have retired from 
Mahoba to Kalinjar, and, though obscure allusions to the existence of Chandel r&jas 
at either Kalinjar or Mahoba may be traced as late as the 16th oentury,they seem to have 
been only very petty chiefs. 

Praotically the history or the dynasty closes with Parmal, who appears to have 
been the 16th in descent from its founder Nanika. 

48 . When speaking of Indian dynasties, of their power, and of the limits of their 
dominions, we must always bear in mind that their rule was lax, their power continually 
contested, and the extent of their dominions in direct ratio to their power. We should 
also realize the fact which is now presented to the imagination with no little difficulty, 
that with the exception of certain ancient and comparatively limited clearings, the 
cultivation' and occupation of a very large part of Hindustan by permanently- 
sottled inhabitants is of very recent date, and that in many places, two or 
three centuries ago, and even later, the tiger, rhinoceros and wild elephant, with forest 
tribes no leBS wild and savage than the beasts, roamed through dense jungles where 
poacefnl cultivators now drive their ploughs through unbroken plains of loam. H 

We need not, therefore, bo surprised to find that in the most prosperous days of the 
Chandel dynasty there was no authority sufficiently strong to prevent repeated local 
conflicts, and unauthorized colonizations. _ 

. G s v Raaan. Mr. Cartell tells me thnt there is an inscription at the entrance of the 
temple the date of which has been read as 1466 sawvat. For notice of Rahilya temple see Arch. Report 
VII, 36, and Plates III. and IV. 

+ The R&ia of Kalinjar, who,in 978 A.D , assisted Raja Jaipal of Lahore in the unsuccessful invasion 
of Ghazni and in the battle of Laraghan, must have been Dbanga(see Elphinstone, Cowell's edition, p. 321). 

J J. A. S. B., Part I., for 1878, pp. 81 - 88 . 

ft For some account of these legends see Gazetteer,I., pp. 626-7,-Arch. Bep, VII., pp. 13-20 and Tod’s 
Rajasthan (Madras reprint). I., pp. 528-634. 

i This name is determined by inscriptions. Legend calls the founder of the dynasty Chandra 
Varmma. General Cunningham reckons 18 generations from JSuuika. 

. gee f or example, Mr Kickett’s note on Allahabad district in appendix to census report of 1866, and. 
Oldham’s Statistical Memoir of Ghazipur, I, p. 62. 
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49. For example, it is said that in the year 900 A.D. the Sols and Bhils were ex¬ 
pelled from what is now the town of Panwavi by the founder, one Pandwari; and that, in 
the year 1043 A.D., Thakurs from Uldan in Orcliba drove out the Gonds from Thurbqt 
near Jaitpur. Similar traditions are very numerous, though aD exact date !b Dot often 
given, and it is plain that, not only during the Chandel rule, but ever afterwards until 
the establishment of the Pax Britannica, bands of raiders were constantly entering the 
district, and destroying or expelling the older inhabitants. The tradition often adds 
tliat the now comers first cut the jungle. 

90. The boundaries of the Chandel kingdom wore probably never vory accurately 
defined, and doubtless varied much from time to time. They seem to have extended, 
at some periods at all events, from Kiilpi to near Jabalpur,* and up to Parmal’s time, 
to have always included Mahoba, Kalinjar and Kbajuraho. It cannot be far from the 
truth to assert that Kalinjar, with its celebrated fortress, was the military capital; 
Khajurfkho, with its multitude of temples, the religious, and Mahoba, with the raja’s 
residence, the civil capital of the Chandel State, f Maudha, in the north-east of the 
Hatnirpur district, is named as the site of one of tho Chandel fortsj, but in parganas 
Hamirpur and Sumerpur I can find no trace of the Chaudels, and I doubt if they ever 
held these parts of tire district., which seem to have been reclaimed from jungle by 
the Thakur immigrants, who settled here in large numbers during the 14th century 
and afterwards. 

On their southern boundary the Chandel princes were confronted by Gond rajas, 
with whom they wore in constaut intercourse, sometimes friendly and sometimes hostile. 

Whatever may have been the weakness or defects of the Chandel administration, 
it must have possessed a considerable amount of power and influence ; for otherwise tho 
execution of the great architectural achievements of the dynasty would have been 
impossible. 

51. After the fall of the Cliandols all order disappeared from Bundelkhand, 
never to return until tho British conquest. Mahoba fell a prey to successive adven¬ 
turers, among whom is to be noticed a Gaharwar§, whose name is given differently in 
different vorsions of tho story. Ho probably lived at about the close of the 13th cen¬ 
tury, and by his marriage with a daughter of the Khangar r6ja of Kurtir in the 
JhfLnsi district founded a mixed race, which came to be known as the Bundela clan. 

52. The history of the district in the 13th, 14th, 15th and 16th centuries is almost 
a blank ; we read of attacks from time to time by Muhammadan generals on the forts 
and towns of Bundelkhand, but the details of these expeditions are of little interest as 
their consequences were but transitory. The kings of Delhi evidently claimed to 
exercise more or less authority in Bundelkhand, but, inasmuch as it was a frontier 
province, and the country hilly and difficult of access, their authority was not 
much respected by the petty chiefs who continually fought and struggled with each 
other. In the fourteenth century, in the time of the Tughlak kings, Mahoba was 
included with Karra of tho Allahabad district in a single fief. 

* A local governor appointed by llie Cluuidels of Mahoba was stationed at Balihri in Jalalpur to 
whom the territory, now comprised in the Sagar and Damoli districts, was subordinate (Central Produce* 
Gaulle, 2nd edition, page 170.) 

j In the inscriptions, so far as I know, the princes arc always descrfbi d as lord* of Kalinjar, not oi 
Mahoba. 

t The eight Chandel forts were (I) Birlgnrh, now in Charkhiiri Stale, (2) Kalinjar, (8) Ajaigarh, 
(4) Maniyagarh near Kbajuraho, and the original home of the Chaudels, (5) Marplot in pargauah Ba- 
dansa, (6) Maudha, (7) Kalpi, ^8 j Garha near Jalalpur, well-known aa the capital of a Gond dynasty ; 
some accounts substitute Mahiyar or Maihar (in a native State north of Jabalpur) for Ilulpi.—See 
Arch. itep., VII., 22 , and for a different view of the relations between the Chaudels and Gonds ibid IX, 
pp. IoU-iuO. 

$ According to a genealogy in my possession, the Khangir rulers of Garh Ifur.ir were overthrown 
by Sahanpal Gahnrwar in Samvnt 1818=1266 A D, The genealogy of the Gahnrwars and of the Bnn- 
delas is one and continuous, and it is not very clear how the new clan was developed. The account 
given in the text seetus to be the most probable. Mahoba appears to have been dependent on Kuril- 
during the time that Khangar rajas ruled at that place. The pre-Chandcl and the post-Chandcl Ga- 
hanvSrs of Mahoba must not be confounded. 

Sj See Dowsou's Elliot, IV., pp. 13-15. 
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53. Babar* (152G-1530) was in possession of the district of Karra-Manikpur, Bab&r. 

which doubtless included Mahoba then, as in the preceding century, and he also held 
Gwaliar and Kalpi. It may bo presumed, therel'oro, that the whole of the Hnmirpur 
district was within the limits of his dominions, but his authority in this part of India 

mold not have been much more firmly established than that of his predecessors on tho 
t)irone, for he expressly notes that there were a number of rais and rdjas on tho 
borders and within the territory of Hindustan, many of whom on account of their 
remoteness or the difficulty of access into their country had never submitted to the 
Musalm&n kings. 

54. During the greater part of the 17th century and the earlier part of the The B mult las. 

18th the history of Bundelkliand is tho history of a struggle, with very vary¬ 
ing fortune, and with some short intervals of reconciliation, between tbe officers 

(.1 tho court of Delhi and the Bundolas under Chainpat Rai and Chhatarsal. Many 
(,i the battles during that stormy period were fought in tho Hamirpur district. Per¬ 
haps tho most notable incident in this struggle was tho siege of Juitpur in 1729 A.D.,f 
when for three months and ten days Muhammad Khan Baugash, the Governor of the 
province, was closely beleaguered by the Bundolas and reduced to the greatest straits. 

The story of Muhammad Khan’s administration (1719-29) has been well told by Mr. 

Irvine in bis monograph on the FarrukhabiVl Nawabs, and is a good sample of tbe 
history of tho period$. 

Chhatarsal died in 1731 A.D.,§ bequeathing one-third of his dominions to tho 
Mahrattas, tlic pargana of Mahoba being included in this portion. Tho remainder of his 
dominions was divided between his two sons, whose territories became known as the 
I’amia and the Jaitpur States respectively, and included the rest of the Hamirpur 
(Strict. These two States appear to have had no well-defined boundary, and their 
lands seem to have boon much intermixed. A brief notice of thoir struggles with tbe 
Mahrattas and of the history of this district under the British occupation will be 
found in a subsequent chapter of this report. 


C II A P T E It III. 

1'he castes of the district, with notices of the customs and traditions of the people, and 
of the history of the leading families. 

SECTION I. 

In the last chaptor an attempt has been made to give a concise and easily mu Hi- lr.tr. duet,.ry 
oibto sketch of the early history of the district: in the present chaptor 1 propose to 
(.lace on record such detailed traditions as have happened to come to my notice and 
tppear worthy of preservation, and in connection with these traditions to givo some 
iocount of the movements of castes and tribes within the district, uud of the establish¬ 
ment and history of the leading families. Tho census returns and the statistical nppen- 
.liee- to this report show the present distribution of the various castes, but this chapter 
rather concerned with their past history. It may perhaps be thought that historical 
details are misplaced in a settlement report, but in the present ease it is to be reniem- 
nered that the Gazetteer for Hamirpur has already been published, and that, there is but. 

remote chance that any further detailed memoir on the district will ever bo composed, 

,nd that if the information collected during tho late settlement operations be not record - 

- Dowsnn’s Klliot, IV., pp. 259-562. 

, gazetteer (1, 27) gives the date as 1732, bat I follow Mr. Irvine, who lias used the most 
authentic materials. 

, | a S B., part I., Volume XTjVII., pnges 281 to 305 ami 305 to 371 treat of Bundelkliand 
111 HI'S. 

. The Gazetteer (I., 29) gives the date as ‘about 1734’ and on pnge 567 as 1718, which is au obvious 
it nil el The date given in° the text, which rests on the authority of MS. Bundeln genealogies, 

'| £ Mr wigrnm’s M.S. Report on the settlement of pargana Jaitpur, is correctly stated in page 528 
:l '" f 1 Gazetteer That work contains many errors of detail, but I desire lute to acknowledge that 1 
" much indebted to it for a (finding me a clue to the tangle of Bmidelkhan.l history. Captain Maitland 
IVUieal Agent at Clntrkhari, informs me that the etael date of ChhawrsalS death was l us Bndi 3, 

Sam vat 178£. 


i (marks. 
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Connection of Bundcl- 
khand with Central India. 


Aboriginal outcaite and 
low-caste tribes. 


Qomls in Mahobn and 
Jaitpur. 


ed in this report it is likely to be lost altogether. In early Indian History precise 
dates are sadly lacking, but perusal of the following traditions will show that in the 
Humirpur district many are remembered. The notices I am able to furnish will, 

I fear, appoar very incomplete and fragmentary, but unfortunately the materials at my 
disposal labour under the samo defect and it is impossible to present to the reador a 
connected history of the people of the district. I must also premise that I shall 
confine myself principally to those subjects which have not already been adequately 
noticed in the Gazetteer, and that on many matters of detail I shall only give references 
to publications whore fuller information may be found. 

56. In the discussion of Bundelkhand topics it is necessary to remember that, 
although the province, (so far as it is British territory), is under the North-Western 
Provinces Government, it yet possesses few features in common with the Gangotie 
districts, and that it is naturally connected with the territories now known as Central 
India and the Central Provinces. 

The climate, the soil, the physical geography, and the people of Bundelkhand are 
to a great extent the same as those of the valley of the Narbadda.* 

Central India and the Central Provinces, as every one knows, inolude among their 
inhabitants numerous tribes of wild hill men, Gonds, Bhils, Kols, and many others. 
At the present day none of these tribes are to bo found, (at least under their old namos)-f- 
in tho Hamirpur district, but tradition shows that in older days they occupied many 
parts of the district, and among the most interesting legends and traditions current 
are those which record the conquest of the weaker and moro primitive races by 
invaders of greater strength and resource. I shall now proceed to notice some of the 
principal traditions of this class- 

SECTION II. 

The Qonds. 

57. In the northern parganas, viz., Hamfrpur, Sumorpur, Maudha and 
Jalalpur, I have failed to detect any trace of the Gonds, but a tradition, which I heard 
in pargana Jaitpur, affirms that the Gond country or Gondwana formerly extended 
as far north as the Jumna. This may have been the case, but the total absence, so far 
as I can ascertain, of all mention of the Gonds in the local traditions of the northern 
parganas induces me to believe that the tribe was never there present in any con¬ 
siderable number, within tho limits of traditional memory. In pargana Bdth the 
traditions of which I have had the opportunity of examining more thoroughly than 
tboso of most other parts of the district, Gonds arc remembered in one village 
only, viz., Pathnauri in the south-eastern corner of the pargana, whence they we're 
dislodged by Lodbis. 

58. Iu the billy southern parganas, viz. Mahoba and Panwari-Jaitpur, the traces 
of former Gond occupation are very numerous, and in many villages the ghosts of de 
parted Gond chieftains aro worshipped on certain occasions. For example Hansa 
Deo, a Gond chief, who was slain by the Mahrattas, is reverenoed at Baoheora Kboi 
and other villages near Ajnar, in pargana Jaitpur. This tradition is further interesting 
as showing the late date up to which Gonds were to be found in the southern part of 
the district. They aro still to be met with at Kbajuraho in native territory, 34 miles 
south of Mahoba 


In the old Baoni of Jaitpur I have found traditions of Gond occupation at 
Baoheora (including Ahranra und Rarapura Nauabad), Bagaura, Baura, Chhatarvvara 
Dadri, Saguuia and Thurhat. ? 


•“The Narbadda valley and tbe country associated with it became ethnically, an „r 

Bundelkhand audMalwa." [Ceutrul Provinces Gaz,, 2nd edition, page I9.J 101 


t Cf. J. A. 8. B. part I„ 1877, p. i, ilr. E. B. ThoruhiH iulorms me that Gonda can be 
formed into Kahars and Kbangars, 


traps- 
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Tho hereditary zemindars of Baura are Parihar Thakurs, and relate that their Traditions of manza Ban* 
ancestors came from Saldrpur in the year 1404 Sainvat ( = 1347 A.D.,) and dislodged rft ’ &c ' 

(lie Gonds who had merited destruction by the crime of slaying a Brahman, The old 
name of Chhattarwara vvas Sitauagar, and the traces of the former existence of a consi¬ 
derable town to the north of tho existing village may still be observed ; an ancient 
lank and the ruins of some small temples in the Chandel style also exist hero. I sus¬ 
pect that if the Chandel buildings were carefully compared with the Gond remains said 
to exist in Lalitpur,* it would be found that the Chandel style was borrowed from 
the Gonds. It is at least certain that the connection between Gonds and Chandels 
was very close, j 

The Pi.uk Thakurs of Thnrhat, who claim to be a branch of the great Bais clan, 
say that their ancestors ctimo from Uldan in Orchha in the year 1100 Sam vat ( = 1043 
A.If), and supplanted the earlier Gond residents. 

60. It would be tedious to enumerate all tho villages in the Mahoba pargana where Goads in pargann Malioba. 
the former presence of Gonds is attested either by distinct tradition or by tbe local worship 

of a Gond ghost, hut the tradition at manza Bilbai, where the rough stone foundations 
of the Gonds’ houses on the hill sides are still pointed out, is noteworthy. It declares 
that during the Gaharwar raj which preceded tho Chandel dominion, the Gond Tha¬ 
kurs were supplanted by Khangars, who, again, wore driven out by Lodkis eight 
generations ago during the reign of Chhatnrsal Buudela. 

61. Raja Pirthiraj, when on his way to attack Mahoba, is said to have held his camp Mauza Supa. 
bazar atSupa (a large village in PanwAri), and to have vanquished the Gonds who then 
occupied the place, and who were probably the founders of the tine fort which still 

exists in tolerably good preservation. 

Tho Gond occupation of Supa cannot have been of a very settled character, for it 
is related that after Pirthiraj’s time certaiu Jijhotiya Brahmans first cleared the jungle 
there. 


The Ivors and Brits. 

62. Traditions respecting those tribes are rare in the district. 

Ivulpahdr J is said, according to one account, to derive its name from the 
union of the villages Kullua and Pahariya, the former of which was named after its 
Kul inhabitants, and according to tradition tho Kols, Bhils, and other aborigines were 
expelled from§ Panwari in 900 A.D. 

63. I have heard that so late as || 1721 A.D. the Ivols assisted the Bundelas in the 
battle fought at Maudha with Dalcr Khan, the chela of Muhammad Ivhau Bangash. 
Tho Kols and Bhils were expelled from Banda by the Mauhar and Bagri Thakurs ( an 
impure branch of the Chauhans), whose ancestors entered Buudelkhand with Pirthiraj 
Chauhan of Dehli when be attacked and captured Malioba ini 1182 A.D., and it is 
probable that the Kols and Bhils also occupied the south-east part of tho Hainirpur 
district adjoining tho Banda district, but I have no certain information on the point. 

» Gaz., Vol I., page 351. 

f On this subject, which cannot be discussed here, see J. A. S. B., Part I., 1877, pp. 7, 8, ami Arch. 
Survey Report, Vol. VII., p 44. at the Chandel temple in Bnwatpur K bill'd (Panwari) offerings are 
made to a Gond spirit. 

\ I was told at Kulpahar that tho earlist inhabitants were Kols and Gonds, hut that the zamindars 
were Kaehis up to 1002 Sam vat => 1545 A.D., when the ancestors of the Bamiphur zamiudare came from 
Kori near Benares at the Kaehis’ invitation and, expelling the Kols, acquired half tho village, the wholo 
of which was granted to them by Jagatraj Buudela. 

§ Gazetteer s. v, Panwari. According to the tradition I heard the town was founded in SCO, Saiuvat 
90S A.D., by Raja Band, a Parihar Thakur. 

|| For the correct date <■ f the battle see J. A. S. B., Part I., 1878, Page 286, note. 

The Gazetteer (page. 527) gives the date as about 1184 A D., and on page. 15 as 1ISS A.D , but tbe 
date given in the text rests ou the authority of au unpublished inscription in the possession of Gene:al 
Gunninghaiii, and dated Samvnt 1239. 


5 
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Chheri liheri Thakurs. 


The Sunra. 


Lunrer Thakurs, 

(8?o 


TnK BHARS. 

64. The formor existence in the Hamfrpnr district of the Bhar tribe was ascertain¬ 
ed for the first time in the coarse of the present settlement operations, and the faot has 
been noticed in the essay referred to in the note,* * * § and I can now add but little to the 
information there published.f The discussion, however, in pp. 363-365 of the 
North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, Yol. IV. (Etawah) and the Musalman historians 
there cited, prove that in tho middle of the 13th century A.D. the Bhar chiefs, who 
are so famous in the traditions of Oudh and the eastern Du5b, had a station at 
Kalinjar, and it is reasonable to suppose that this dynasty, which seems to have arisen 
in the 12th century, was connected with the raja Bhar of Muhoba, who is still vaguely 
remembered. 

65. The Lodhi zamindars of Bhateora Ivalan (pargana Panwari-Jaitpur), who 
claim to be descendants of the original inhabitants, relate that long ago the Lodbis 
were destroyed by the Chhindi or Chheri Bheri Thakurs ( who are said by some to be 
the same as the Bhars ), and that only one Lodhi woman with child escaped, whose son 
Atnau Bali, on reaching man’s estate, returned and slew the Chhindis, and cast their 
bodies into a well, having surprised them while intoxicated at a festival. Am&n’s son 
founded 12£ villages in the neighbourhood, including BharwAru and Bijaipur. Ac¬ 
cording to the local tradition! of Bharwara, that village was founded by raja Bhar of 
Mahoba, and was first occupied by Lodhis in 1300 Samvat = 1243 A.D. The Bijaipur 
tradition dates the expulsion of the Chheri Bheris from that village by ihe Lodhis 
under Amdn Bali in 1400 Samvat or 1343 A.D. The Lodhis claim to be the descendants 
of the original inhabitants, and say that the occupation by Chheri Bheris was only 
temporary, tho village having been founded by Lodhis during the Bhar rule. 

Other aboriginal tribes. 

66. A few miscellaneous notices of other obscure and apparently aboriginal.tribes, 
wbo have disappeared from the district, may he worth preserving. 

67. At Surha, in pargana Mahoba, the early inhabitants are said to have been an 
outcast tribe called Sunrs, and the name of the village is derived from thcm.§ These 
people were probably identical with the Suars or Siviras of Sh4hdbad.|| 

63. The original inhabitants of two deserted sites near Goindi, pargana Mahoba, are 
said to have been Lunrer Thakurs, probably au aboriginal tribe. It is well known 
that such tribes often assume the style of Thakur. In this district the Gonds and 
Bhars are sometimes given the titie of Thakur or Rajput, and in Shahabad tho Bhars 
claimed to be Parihdr Rajputs. 

Puasihas. 

69. Dharaun ( pargana Mahoba) is said to have been founded and named by 
Dharmangad Phasiha in the time of a Gond rdja ; very likely a subdivision of tho 
Gonds may be known as Phasiha. At the adjoining village of Utiyan there is an old 
site called Phansaiha, and it is probable that this site too was occupied by Phasihas. 

Bebnas. 

70. One of the most curious and frequently recurring traditions of Bundelkhand 
ascribes tho former occupation of ancient sites to Behnas (=Dliuniyas) or cotton card¬ 
ers, and in several instances the number of tho Behnas’ houses is said to have been 
089, of which number the significance is not, I think, known. Sir H. Elliot has 

* Notes on the Bhars and other early inhabitants of Bundelkhand, J. A. S. B., Part I., 1877. 

f it may be noted that a khera at Gahra (parganah Mahoba) is named Bhardib, and was occupied 
by Bharduwars, Duwar, probably is the same as Dumar, i.e. Basor or sweeper, 

| This tradition is valuable as helping to fix the date of the Bhar raj at Mahoba, See 
past, the section of this chapter on the Muhammadans. 

§ A Surha khera exists at Makarbai (pargana Mahoba). 

0 Statistical account of Bengal, £11,, 189. 
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riiown that certain numbers, 84 and some others, which commonly occur in Hindu 
legends, have an astronomical significance,* but, so far as I can learn, the number 989 
lias not hitherto been noted as a sacred symbol. 

71. The Blianraura khera at Ckandauli (pargana Rath), which seems to be 
named from the Bhars, is said to to have been the site of the houses of 989 Behnas, 
whoso tools are found from time to time. At the neighbouring village of Rauro, the 
legend varies, and affirms that in a depression on the Bhareswar khera dhaniyaz ( or 
t-arthern platters, also called sandhi , aud used by Musalmtins) are buried. 

72. I am informed that the tradition of the past existence of 989 Behnas or 
Nadd&fs’ houses is also current to Kharka, Kamel and Kbadri of pargana Xtd in the 
Jalaun district, and we meet it again at Shun in pargana Jaldlpur, where an exten¬ 
sive khera or mound of ruins exists. The legends relating to this old place are inte¬ 
resting, and may be here quoted. 

73. The story runs that in a dream raja Parmal of Mahoba was warned to seek 
for an image of Mahadeo, and that he, obeying the command, sought and found the 
imago at Siuni, where he built a shrine for it, and erected other temples likewise, 
among them one in honour of Brahma, whose four-faced image still exists. The town 
then was four miles square and contained 10,000 houses of various castes, including 
those of 989 Behnas. One day a merchant brought an elephant, and the Behnas, 
subscribing a rupee for each house, bought the beast for Rs. 989. 

After 150 years, in the time of Sultan Timur Sbab of Delhi,f tho Musalmdn Nad- 
dafs (Behnas) became zemindars and remained for 200 years. A suMh appointed by 
the Emperor of Delhi resided at Siuni, but in the reign of Aurangzeb be rebelled and 
ventured to coin in bis own name for all Bundelkhand, whereupon after some time 
Aurangzeb came and defeated him, aud utterly destroyed the town of Siuni; which 
remained deserted till it was re-occupied by Bir Singh Bundela, when Kapariyas { U, 
a wandering clan who deal in millstones ) settled hero and became zamindars and re¬ 
mained 100 years, at the end of which time they were supplanted by Lodhis who re¬ 
mained for 194 years, that is to say, till 1875 Samvat =1818 A.D., since which date 
sundry other changes have occurred, which need not here be detailed.! 

74. The site of Khhanrehi Jar ( pargana Sumerpur whence the surrounding 
group of 24 Bais villages was colonized, is said to have been originally occupied by 
1,300 Behnas. 

There is a Behna khera at Kharenta Buzurg in Bath. 

According to traditiou there used to be 1,100 houses of Barais (cultivators of 
pin j at Barenra iu Jal&lpur. 


Khangars and Xrakhs. 


75 Xrakhs and Khangars are regarded as branches of the one caste, hut do 
not cat together ; they will, however, smoke together and also with Pasis, with whose 
position iu the Benares province the position of Xrakhs and Khangars in Bundelkhand 
closely corresponds. 

Pasis are found iu the Kirwi sub-division of the Banda district, but are unknown 


in Hamirpur. 


76. According to the census returns of 1872 the total number of Xrakhs for the 
North-Western Provinces is 41,135, of whom 25,950 are in Banda alone, no other dis¬ 
trict having more than 4,000. In Hamirpur, on the contrary, Xrakhs number but 


' " ' » Beanies' Elliot, II., pp. 47-78, a. u. Chaurasi. 

■f Timur Shah reigned at the end of I3S8 aud the beginning of 1899 A.D. 

t 1818 194 c=lG«4 A.D. as the date for the expulsion of the Kapariya*. According to the legend, 

ilu. xillaae remained deserted for 300 years after Aurangzeb’s chastisement of the subsh, but this is 

impossible • the other notes of time, however, fit together pretty well, though not quite accur»te.y. 


Traditions in pargana Batl 


Traditions in Jalaun. 


Legend of inauza Siuni. 


Sundry traditions. 


Distribution of Khasngra 
and ATakltg, 
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The Khnngiu' raj 


Khangar zomindurs. 


2,405 whereas the Khang&rs number 10,162 out of a provincial total of 30,532. The 
Hamirpur Arakhs are recorded only in the northern parganns of Hainirpur, Sumerpur, 
andMaudha. Both Arakhs and Khang&rs now occupy a very low social rank, and are 
commonly employed as menials and watchmen, though, of course, like all castes, they arc 
also engaged in agriculture.* In pargana Jaitpur the village watchmen are commonly 
not Khang&rs but Basors or sweepers. Mean as is the estimation iu which the 
Khangars are now held, they once, liko the Blutrs and many other at present degraded 
tribes, held rule in the territories where they are now drudges. 

77. Some time after the Chandol defeat at Malioba iu 1182 A. ])., the 
Khangars succeodod in founding a State having for its capital Kurar or Garli Kurar, 
17 milos from Jhdnsi, and including Ma'uoha. Tlio, Mahoba traditions describo the 
Khang&r raja as ruling in subordination to the Delhi crown after the fall of the Bhar 
r&ja of Mahoha. It is related that, guided by a prophecy of his future greatness, 
Arjun Pal Gaharwar of Benares entered the servico of the Khangar r&ja f and was 
entrusted with the command of the raja’s army. Arjun Pal, however, repaid the raja’s 
favour with treachery, aud slew him and his followers as they returned from a wedding. 

Otbor accounts give tiie name of the Ga harw&r destroyer of the Khang&rs as 
Sahanpal, the son of Arjun Ptil. This event appears to have taken place in the 
middle of the 13th century A. D. The Bundolasare descended from Sahanpul Galiar- 
wtir.. After their expulsion from Kurar the Khangars seem never to have regained any 
influence, but they still hold a few villages in the Hamirpur district as zamindara, viz., 
one in Rath, and a small number in pargaua Panwari. 

78. The Khangar zamiudars of Ilaibatpur Tvbang&r&n ( Panwari) came from 
Kurar in Jh&nsi, and first settled, they say, in Saionri, where they quarrelled with the 
resident. Ahirs, who had como from Ivurmor, and ultimately, after much fighting in the 
time of raja M&nsingli of Panua, wrested from the Ahirs a portion of their lands, 
and so formed the rnauza of Ilaibatpur. It is worth noting that, the local tradition 
of Saionri declares the early inhabitants of that village to have been Chamiirs, not 
Khang&rs, and it is not improbable that the separation between the two castes may at 
one time not have been distinct. 

A few other villages in different parts of the district were at one time held by 
Khangars who have since disappeared. Sumerpur Kbas is said to be named after one 
Burner Khangar, but (he old name of tbo town, Blmrua or Barwa, which is still in 
common use, is probably an indication of former Bhar occupation. 


Origin of the Lodhis. 


The Lodhis. 

71). The Lodhiint or Lodbi country, in which the LodLi caste is predominant, 
comprises nearly the whole of pargana Rath, the southern parts of pargana Jalalpur, 
the northern portion of pargan* Panwari-Jaitpur, parts of the Charkhuri State, and a 
few villages ot pargana Malioba. 

Within this area the Lodhis are the chief element in the proprietary and cultivat¬ 
ing classes. 

80. 'flic Lodhi caste ( or tribe ) is probably, in the main, ofnon-Aryan descent, and 
the origin of tho tribal name is well explained in the following passage: “ Tile castes 
“ that followed the chase, not as an amusement, but as <i means of livelihood, would 
“ naturally consist, exclusively of aborigines, and as a matter of fact, ibis is found to be 
the case, that all such castes have tho dark complexion and other physical eliaracteris- 
“ tics of the lower races. Such are * * * the Dhfmuks and the Lodhas, whoso names arc 

* The zemindars of Iliiipura Kalan near Mahoba, whose ancestors came from Uarh Kurar, regard 
themselves us the only true Khangars in that part of the cjuntry, and speak contemptuously of the 
Khangars in other districts as mere Arakhs.’ 

j According to a tradition which I heard from Mnnshi Gya- Din, Tails ihlnr, the raja’s name wa,s 
Kundaira. 
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contracted forms of ‘ Dhanushka ’ a ‘bowman,’ and Lubdhaka a ‘ huntsman.’ These 
-• two tribes have now abandoned their hereditary occupations, the DMnuks being 
“ ordinarily village watchmen, and the Lodhas agriculturists ; though in Oudh the latter 
were, till quite recently, still connected with the forest rather than the fields, being the 
woodcutters, whose business it was to fell timber, and transport it by the Grhogra 
" river to Bahramghat and other marts.*” 

In this district Dbanuks are not known, and the function of village watchman is 
performed by Kbangars andBasors, but the Lodhis, as stated in the above extract, are 
agriculturists, and are rivalled in agricultural skill only by K&chhis and Kurmis. 

81. The Lodhis of the Hamirpur district belong, almost without exception, to the 
s. ction of the caste known as Mali;!, which appears to be mostly, if not altogether, con¬ 
fined to Bundelkhand, I am informed that the Lodhis across the Granges arc mainly 
of the Jiriya, and those west of the Betwa of the Kurmi subdivision, the three sub¬ 
divisions being for all practical purposes separate castes. 

(Some Jiriya Lodhis are also to be found in the Chhatarpur State. The Malm 
Lodhis extend westward a3 far as Urai, beyond which point Kurmis and Kurmi Lodhis 
begin to be numerous. 

82. Probably the distinction between Kurmis and Lodhis is only nominal and does 
nut imply difference in blood ; for the zamindars of the ancient village Tikamau, in 
purgaua Makoba, call themselves Kurmis, whereas their Mahd Lodhi neighbours in 
Bilim call them Kurmi Lodhis.f Like other Indian castes the Mahd, Lodhis are 
ready to break up into minor sections ; for instance, the Bilbai Lodhis are all Mahd, 
but the families which claim to be descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants (bhumiyan) 
will not eat kachu food with, those descended from later immigrants. 

83. The assertion has been made f that the Lodhis of the Hamirpur district 
seem to have no traditions of any immigration, buta careful examination of village tradi¬ 
tions, for which settlement operations afford special facilities, has shown that such an 
assertion is incorrect, and that the line of Lodhi Immigration can, to a considerable 
e\tent, be traced. 

It is, however, true that tho Lodhis of several important villages do claim to be 
autochthonous and retain no recollection of any earlier dwelling place, and that these 
villages have themselves sent out numerous colonies. 

81. So far as movemeut can be traced, the general result of the investigation is 
tb.it the Lodhi tribal movement, like that of other tribes in Northern India, has been 
from west to east, and that the Lodhis from time to time, sometimes peaceably, but 
very often by force of arms, won tho land they now hold from Bhars, Gonds, Khan- 
gars and other races, 

Except in the case of mauza Dhanauri in Rath, where the Lodhis say that they 
(like the Bais) came from Daundia Khera iu Oudli, all the Lodhi traditions of immi¬ 
gration that I have collected describe movements from one part of Bundelkhand to 
another. I have never heard any tradition as to the original seat of the tribe, § 

85. Tlio Dkasdu and Betwa rivers now form the western and north-western 
boundaries of the Hamirpur district. Many traditions point to certain villages to the 
west of these rivers as sources from which flowed streams of Lodhi colonization. 


* Census report of 1872, vol. I., Memo, ou caste by F, S. Growse. 

f In the Ilombay Presidency one of the divisions of the Kunbi or Ivurmi caste is the ‘Hindustani, 
vhieh is again subdivided into ‘Ludhi Pardesi’ and * Chapparband.’ [Shoring, Hindu Tribes and 

( 'ustes, II, 188.] 

j Gazetteer, North-Western Provinces, I. 163. 

§ According to the North-Western Provinces Gazetteer (I. 268) the Lodhis of JMnsiaay that they 
came from Narw&r about 1,000 years ago, but that the origiual seat of their tribe is Ludhiana, 
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Villnges ci-lonized from 
Jaisari. 


Villages colonized from 
Deori-Sikri, &e. 


Date* of migrations. 


Lodki character. 


The Chauraai of Ghutbai. 


86. One of the most frequently named of such centres is Jaisari in pargana Urai 
of the Jalaun district, situated close to the bank of the Betwa. Lodkis from this place 
colonized 12^- villages in Rdtk and Panwdri-Jaitpur. The most considerable of the 
villages so settled are Nagartt (pnrgana Fanwfiri-Jaitpur), which was the first, 
occupied by the colonists, and Kaitka in R&tli, This migration seems to have taken 
place 300 or 400 years ago. 

87. Lodkis from Dcori-Sikri in pargana Man of the Jhansi district, colonized 
12 villages mostly in pargara Rath, among them the largo villages of Atailia and Is- 
lampur. According to the local tradition Atailia was occupied in the Bundela times. 
Isl&mpur is named after Islam Shah (no doubt the son of Slier Shah, who reigned 
1545-53) who destroyed the Bbard Thakur (i.e., Bbar; inhabitants for the offence of 
having plundered some royal treasure, and settled in the village Jijhotiya Brahmans 
from the Jhansi district, who subsequently took the Lodhis from Deori into partner¬ 
ship. 

From Kusmilia, Garlia, Bandkauli Kalau, Kharka and Kuiya, all in the Jalaun 
district, many other colonies proceeded, which it would be tedious to specify in 
detail. 

88. It is difficult to fix, even approximately, the dates of these migrations, 
which extended over a very long period, but most of them seem to have taken place 
at dates varying from 200 to 500 years ago. 

Sometimes, as at Barwa in Bath, we hear that the Lodhis cleared the jungle, but 
more often it is related that they occupied an old site and expelled or subdued the earlier 
inhabitants. For example, at Atbgaon (Ratli) they succeeded Brahmans and Knrmis ; 
at TJjneh (Rath) Kurmis ; at Pathnauri (Rath; Gonds ; at Sijhdri (Makoba) Gonds ; 
at Chilli (Ruth) Khangars ; at Salaiya Khdlsa (Pamvari) Cbamurs, and so on. 

89. Now-a-days the Lodhis appear to be nothing but peaceful agriculturists, and 
they never take service in the army ;* but the village traditions abundantly prove that 
they used to be a fighting caste, and that they were feared and courted even by Brdh- 
mans and Thdkurs. Some of these traditions have already been, or will be, elsewhere 
quoted for other purposes, but I may note here a few examples of Lodhi martial suc¬ 
cess. 

The Lodhis of Karahra forced Seugar Thakurs to abandon Nathupura (Mahoba); 
those of Gaukfind (Rath) drove Panwar Thakurs from a neighbouring village and forced 
them to establish themselves on a new site, which is now Rawatpur ; and the Lodhis 
who destroyed the Khangars of Chilli (Ratli) did so at the invitation of the Brahman 
residents, who ultimately became the family priests of the Lodhis. The slaughter of 
the Khangars of Chilli is said to have occurred during the Makratta rule. 

90. In the time of Ckkatarsal Bundela the Lodhis of Ghutbai near Ckarkhari, 
now a small hamlet, were made chaudhris of 84 villages, and were granted the title of 
Thakur, or Thakuraiya, and they seem to have held all these villages revenue-free on 
condition ot military sorvice. The people of many of these villages claim to bo 
descendants of colonists from Ghutbai, and the Lodhis of Bilbai are positive that all the 
84 villages were dl-shoots of Ghutbai. These oft'-skoots appear to have been planted 
at widely different dates. 

The people of Gurha (now in Ckarkhari State) relate that in the time of the king 
( bddshdh ) their ancestors Ulu and Gulu, who held military commands, accompanied 
him to Bundelkliand, and by his permission cleared the jungle and founded Ghutbai. 
Ulu and Gulu each bad six sous, on whom the king conferred 84 villages, (that is to 
say seven each) revenue-free, on condition that they should keep the country in order. 

* During tile mutiny, however, the Lodhis of Ganband and other villages, joined in the attack on 
Hath when the native officials were murdered. The Lodhi9 of Damoh in the jNarbada valley, who have 
immigrated from Bundelkhand, are turbulent and revengeful, and make good soldiers and sportsmen. 
(C. 1\ Gazr., 2nd edition* page ibu). 
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\\ lieu Chhatarsnl Eundehi rose to power he continued and continued tile kino’s orant. 

A 0 0 7 

uni conferred honors on the Lodhis. 

ill. Among the chief of the Ghutbaihu Lodhi villages are Nakra, Supa, and Iva- Local traditions. 
rahra-Kalan in pargana Panwari. The first of those was occupied during the Bundela 
times by the Lodhis, having been formerly held by Jogis, Dhimars, Musalmans and 
Gain - Thakurs. The zamindars of tho second claim descent from Tara Lodhi of 
Ghntbui, who was in rdja Parmal’s servico, and the zamindars of the third still assume 
the title of Singh, in remembrance of tho honours conferred by Chhatarsal. 

The Lodhis of Aonta (Rath) say that their forefathers ruled as chakladars over 
a circle of 20 villages, by appointment of Shah Xlam, and that up to the time of the 
mutiny natrdna offerings were occasionally presented to them by the subordinate vil¬ 
lages. 

1)2. In pargana Jaitpur (now united with Panwari) the colonization of many Lodhi colonics in Juitpur, 
villages is said to have taken place in the reign of Chhatarsal, and I havo noted* five 
instances of Lodhi immigration ascribed to that reign. Other colonies arrived during 
the reigns of Chhatarsid’s successors, Jagatriij, Pahar Singh, and Kesri Singh; e.g , 

Ajnar was occupied by Lodhis from Bandhauli in Urai during the reign of Jagatraj, 

1731 to 1738 A.D) ; Bhojpura by Lodhis from Sinni in Jalalpur, during the reign of 
I’almr Singh, 1738-Go A.D.) ; and Dadri by Lodhis from Bhateora in Panwari, during 
the reign of Kesri Singh (1783-1817 A.D.) 

O CJ 

1)3. A curious tradition asserts that the deserted site of Cliulla close to Rath was snake Legends, 
formerly occupied by Lodhis settled here by one Chokhar Bundela, but that they were 
forced to abandon the village owing to the number of snakes, and, migrating, found¬ 
ed 12^ villages. f The haunted site of Kusma near Rath is also believed to have 
I,ceti deserted by the inhabitants for fear of the numerous snakes. 

1)4. Tho Lodhis of Bihuni-Tola in pargana Jalalpur believe themselves to he Miscellaneous tradition, 
indigenous, and from this village and its now deserted neighbour Aonra Khera, many 
colonies were sent out. Muskara, too, is an ancient Lodhi village, from which numer¬ 
ous communities derive their origin. The Kurmi village of Gutai in pargana Jaitpur 
has some land well-adapted for growing sugarcane ; and when 1 asked why none was 
grown, I was told that its cultivation was considered unlucky. Sugarcane cultiva¬ 
tion is the Lodhi speciality, and no Lodhi can live in Gutui. The town of Mahoba, too, 
i„ supposed to be unlucky both for Thakurs aud Lodhis since the time of the fall of the 
Ghandels. 

1)5. The Lodhis do not necessarily follow the recognized Hindu law in matters Customs of inheritance 

of inheritance, and frequently, in default of sons, allow daughters to succeed to landed aild ' uarn ‘‘ ff< ' ) 
property. The Lodhi women are popularly reputed to he able to hold their own, and 
to manage the men of their families. Lodhi widows are at liberty to marry again with¬ 
out restriction, but a widow so marrying is considered to have forfeited landed property 
inherited from her first husband. The practice of the younger brother marrying the 
elder brother’s widow is also allowed 


SECTION III. 


The Rajput clans. 


The Bais Thakurs. 


DG. Tho most numerous Tbakur elan in the district is that of the Bais, and their 
largest settlement in one place is at tlio enormous village of Kharela or Kballa, situated 
in the south of pargana Jalalpur, and almost exactly in the centre of the district. 
The elan is, 1 think, absent from pargana Panwari- Jaitpur, hut it is found in consider¬ 
able numbers in all tho other parganas, though chiefly in Sumcrpur and Maudha. All 
the Bais colonies claim to have proceeded originally from the well-known seat of their 


~ * Viz, Bachhechhar Kalan, colonized from Bhateora (Panwari); Bbagari fr °“ f l ‘ alll G> 

(lurlm from llliiunua (Rath) ; Pachara Kalau from Dliamuu and Chilli (Hath); and Ma B raul Kultm. 

t Viz., half of Gaurahri in Panwari, and twelve in Hath, viz., Kurra, Churwa, Nandpur, Khai Akhar, 
Tunka, Bihar, Malolian, Bilrakh, Baselu, Bakrai, lktaur aud Bare), 


Distribution of Dais clan. 
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hamTrpue district. 


The Baoni of Kharela, 


Groups of Bais villages. 


Dais villages in Sumerpur 
uud Maudha, 


Goindi. 


race, Daundia Khera in Oudli, hut the various settlements appear to have been made 
at widely different dates. 

Their oldest settlement seems to be that at Kharcla, and I was given the follow¬ 
ing account of it by the Bais Thukurs of Singhanpur-Cagliari in Mahoba. 

07. Udut Bais came from Danadia Khera in the time of the Chandel dynasty, 
and received from tho raja the gift of 52 villages,* * * § extending from the Barwitu nadi 
as far south as Gugaura in Mahoba. This group of villages long remained connected, 
but in the Bundela times the Baoni was broken up, and nine generations! ago Mtuul- 
hata, a descendant of Udut, received as his share five villages viz., (1) Singhanpur, 
(2) Bagbari (now united with the first named), (3) Puuraura, (4) Kaneri, and (5) 
Bara wan, of which the last three now belong to the Charkhari State. 

The Baoni, or group of 52 villages, while it remained intact, appears, like tho 
Lodhi c/taurdsi of Glmtbai, to have been hold by the Bais revenue-free on condition 
of military service, the lordship of the Thakurs not interfering with the local rights of 
tho various castes in possession of the several villages but when the Baoni was 
broken up, the Bais would seem to have boon forced, in order to gain a livelihood, 
to oust tho local zamindars. At Siugbanpur-Baghari the tradition is distinct that 
tho zamindars were Kanaujia Brahmans and Ahirs up to tho time of Mamlliata Singh, 
who dispossessed them, and that the village was first assessed to revenue in the last 
century by Gum&n Singh, raja of Banda. 

98. ‘With some very few exceptions,§ the Bais villages are everywhere in tho 
district collected in compact groups, and the zamindars of all villages in each group 
in general trace their descent from a single leader, whose name has often been pre¬ 
served in the name of the village first occupied. 

99. The Bais of the group of 24 villages in pargana Sumerpur, of which Bido- 
khar and Chkani are the principal members, trace their descent from Khande Rai the 
founder of Khhanreh J&r. Throe shrines, dedicated to Bar&r l)ovi, exist on tho old 
site of Khhaureli Jar, and arc visited in Asarh by the people of the surrounding 
villages. A fair is held at Bidokhar in honor of Rahili Thakur, a member of the same 
clan as Khande Itai. There can be little doubt that in reality tho 24 villages were 
not founded simultaneously, but that their conquest and occupation occupied a con¬ 
siderable time. At Bidokhar the Bais were preceded by Bagri Thakurs. 

Sumerpur, where tho Bais succeeded Kliangars, is the head of a group of 12 
villages, and Sdyar, in pargana Maudha, is tho principal member of a circle of 24 
villages. 

The Bais colonization of pargana Sumerpur seems to have taken place not 
more thau four hundred years ago, and the epithet Jar attached to the names of 
several villages indicates that those villages wore reclaimed by the founders from 
jungle. The traditions of parganas Hamirpur and Sumerpur, so far as I have been 
able to investigate them, contain very few references to inhabitants settled previous 
to the Thakur immigrations. 

100. The people of the largo village Goindi, in the extreme north of pargana 
Mahoba, relate that Lakhan Rao Bais came from Daundia Khera, and marrying 
a Chandel princess, was granted by the rdja the villages Solias and Kailas, [j in the 
latter of which he built a fort. His son Madho Rai succeeded him, but his villages 


* Most of these are now in tho Charkhari State, 

f Niue generations equal about £25 years, the date of Mandliata is thus fixed in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

t The original inhabitants of Kharcla were Kurmis, whose descendants still remain there. 
Twelve and a-half Kheras are pointed out there as having been laid waste by raja Prithirnj. 

§ e. </., Karhai and one or two other villages in Hath. 

|) The Lurircr Thakurs. who were already in possession of the villages Kailas and Pliulwaiya, nre 
#aid to have been destroyed along with the Bais. See ante, paragraph bS, 
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ware destroyed, and himself slain by Pirthirdj during his advance on Mahoba, and 
none remained of M&dho’s family but his wife, who was with child away at her 
mother’s house. She returned to her husband’s place, and was given hospitality by 
one Bluipat Ahir, who had built his hut on the present site of Goindi. His son was 
l,oru among the herdsman’s cattle, and was hence called Gayanr Baba ; he founded 
Goindi and named it after himself. On him the Gabarw&r raja bestowed 24 villages, 
which were divided among his descendants. With the exception of nine,* these 
villages are now all deserted, and have been absorbed into other mauzna. 

101. The populous and prosperous villages of Kabrai and Makarbai in pargana Bate village* in M nhubu. 
Mahoba are the leading members of a group of eight villages, which were occupied by 
Bais Thakurs at different times. Makarbai appears to have been the first occupied. 

The tradition hero is to the effect that, in the time of the Chandel rule, Makrand Singh, 
the leader of a band of Bais Thakurs, seized the village, and on the day of the Diwali 
festival missaerel th> Aliir inhabitants. Four Jthems or deserted sites exist near 
Makarbai, viz., (t) Hanauta, (2) SurhAr, (3) Bigaura Bugrapura), and (4) 

Briiraru. The third and fourth of these sites were formerly held by B.igri Thakurs, 
who in several villages in this part of the country preceded the Bais. It is related 
that the Bagri and Mauhar Thakurs t of Kahrai were displaced about four hundred 
years ago by Biis from Danudia Khora under tho command of raja Raiehand. 

The adjoining village of Dharau was founded in the time of a Gone! raja by 
Dharmangad Phasiha. The Phasihas were expelled by Bagri Thakurs, who 
retained the village till the reign of Chlntarsal, when they were displaced by Bais 
Thakurs from Kharela. 

The zamindars of Makarbai say that their ancestors were appointed chaudliris 
of a group of eighty-four villages by Nawab Muhammad Khun Baugash, and that, 
in return for their services in collecting the reventn, they enjoyed the eight Bais 
villagos in the neighbourhood revenue-free, besides a cash allowance of Rs. 500, 
which advantages they retained up to tho time of the English conquest. 


Tbf. Gadb Thakbrs. 

102. The Gaur Thakurs are divided into three sections, the Raj or Xdli, the * 0 ,notation „f. liamirpur. 

Brahman, and the Ohamar Gaurs. 

Most of the Gaurs in this district belong to the Xdli section, and are congregated 
in a group of villages in parganas liamirpur and Sumerpur. 

The tradition is that Btja Uai, an Xdh or Raj Gaur, led a body of bis clansmen 
from Ajmir, and after sotno stay here, acquired for himself and his followers in the 
year 1405 samvat ( = 1348 A. I>) .twelve villages, J tho first occupied being Para, and 
the second Hareta, which latter lie reclaimed from jungle. 

Bija Rai had three sons, viz., Bir Singh, Subhat Singh and Jal Singh, the name 
of the lastbeiug perpetuated in the name of Julia in pargana liamirpur. 

Hanur Deo Karehuli, who had been driven from Altvar by the Muhammadans,§ 
first settled at Kuuauta ( pargana liamirpur ) and, moving thence, cut the jungle in 

* Vis., G .indi, Kauliari, Bagui mid Burn in pargana Mahoba; Pain in Maudlin ; Tag.iia, Ilusaiua 
mid ivhirvra in Jalalpur, and Ladar in Banda. 

f The Bngris and Mauhars are really of the same descent and are separate only for the purpose 
of marriage. They are said to be very averse to female infanticide. Their chief settlement in this 
district is at Pnhra in the east corner of pargana Mahoba adjuining Banda, iu which pargana they 
are numerous Palira in Mahoba and Mataundii in Banda were each formerly the head of 12 fiagri- 
Maulmr Villages. 

J (1) Hareta, (a) Mawai, (3) Julia, (4) Kuiiira, (5> Patara, (6) Jlialo Khan, (7) Para-Kanduiir, 

Kitiri, (9) Cllakauti, (lO) Kumbopur, (11) Parsiu, ( 12 ) llhadins. This last village is in pargana 
Jalalpur ; Mawai is deserted, and is distinct fr uit the Unis village Mawai Jar. The date UU5 samvat is 
re.numbered, nut only iu one, but in many villages. The group of twelve villages is collectively 
known as Gaurhai. 

§ See ‘ iazetteer j. v Hamirpur, pp. 418-419 for an account of the lonndation of Haiuirpur, hut 
the dates are not there given. 
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the spot whore Hatin'rpur now stands, and huilt tho fort and town which hear 
his name. 

The Chairs and Karohuiis intermarry, and 13ijft Rai was in the service of Hainir 

Deo. 

The Gaur Thakurs of twelve villages in pargaua Pail ini of the Banda district 
belong to the same clan as those of ITamirpur. 

It is said that Ilamir Doo was attacked in or about the year 1414 samvat=1357 
A. D. by a Bangash * Nawab on account of his refusal to pay revenue, and was 
driven to Hew a, where his descendants still exist. 

The Pauuia'ks. 

103. Tho large communities of Parihar Thakurs who occupy Majhgawan, Ma- 
lelita and other villages in the Hath pargaua along the DhasAn river, have, with the 
aid of their hereditary Biiats, ret.iiaed very distinct traditions of their migrations, 
which are supported by written genealogies kept up to the present time. This elan 
claims descent from raja Nahar Rao, who originally came from Mount Xbuf and 
settled in Jigui, now a small native State on tho north-west corner of pargana Hath, 
whore the head of tho clan still resides in the enjoyment of a revenue-free grant. Raja 
Nahar had three sons horn in lawful wedlock, of whom one became master of 12 
villages on the Jhtiusi side of the Dhasa.it, another of 12 villages on the Hatnirpuc 
side,t while tho third received but a single village, Domrai on the Jliansi side. 

104. In the year 1303 samvat«1246, A.D ,§ Ban Singh, son of raja Ram Pari¬ 
har, built tho fort of Rauigarh, the remains of which still exist in the ravines between 
Majhgawan and the river, and his clan oxpelled from the surrounding villages tho 
Lodhis,!! Jijhotiya Brahmans, and other earlier occupiers of the soil. It is related 
iiiat lie and his kinsmen built the following seven forts, vis., at (1) Ramgarh (now 
a deserted site), (3) Punwari Klias, (3) Rath (the old hot where the tahsili now 
stands and bricks of enormous size nro often found), (4) Kalpi, (5) Magraut (in 
pargana Hath (a fort still exists), (G) Ohandaut or Chanot (in pargana Jalalpur 
on the Betwa, commanding the Rath and Kalpi road), and (71 at Banda (the Burba 
kot), 

105. This tradition indicates that the Parihar dominion was extensive, and it is 
corroborated by the tradition current at Mahobalf which interposes a Parihar raj 
between the Gaharwars and the Chandels, and by that which 1 heard at Panwari** 
to the effect that the Parihar rule once extended from the Jumna to the Narbada, i. e.. 
over all Bundvlkhand. 

10G. The Parihars of the Dhnsan pride themselves ou their pure lineage and 
are very scrupulous as to tho clans with whom they will make matrimonial alliances 

* I do not know who this Bangash Nawab can be. The only Bangash generally remembered is 
Muhammad Iihan, the opponent of CLimlursal (1719.2!)), 

f Four of the great Rajput elans came, it is said, form Abu, eir., Fatihars, Solunki, Ohauhdn, and 
Fan war. 

J The twelve villages on the Hamirpur side (which, however, are not all now in Parihar occupa¬ 
tion) are (1) Ludhaura, (2) Majbgawnu, (3) Malehta, (4) jigrii, (5) Itailia (in Jigui State), (6) llhagwan, 
(7) Magraut, (S) Citikusi, (9) Atra, (10) Blmkraulf, (11) Bargarb, and (12) Gurha, which last is really 
in the Jalauu district on the left bank ol the llhasan, though reckoned with the villages on tho llumir- 
pur side. 

§ This colonization may have been stimulated by the conquest of Altamash (Iltitmaffi) who died 
in 1236 A. D. after reducing Malwa and most of Hindustan (Elpbiostone, p. S75, Cowell’s Edition.) 

i| Majhgawan (anciently called Iiharakhar) and its neighbour Ludhaura were held by Lodhis at 
tiie time of the arrival of the Farihar3, Ludhaura is equivalent to Lodhapura according to well-esta¬ 
blished phonetic laws, 

5j This tradition affirms that the Parihar rule was overthrown in 677 samvat by Chandra Varmma, 
1 he supposed founder of the Chaudel dynasty, but if this date is not purely imaginary, it certainly must 
he calculated in an era other than the Vtkrama samvat. 

** The old name of Panwart was Parharpur (Beanies’ Elliot, II., 97), 
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They marry their daughters to Chauhaus, Bhadauriyas, ! a branch of the Chauhans }, 

Ratliora, and Jadawans, and rarely to Kachhwtthas, and their sons to Chliattisi-Chau- 
!.-ins, Bhadauriyas, Gautamas and Chandels : hut among these clans only residents 
on the other side of the Jumna are eligible, the ahovonamed clans in Bundelkhand 
being regarded a3 impure. Latterly the aamindnrs of the Parihar villages in Jhansi 
have begun to form alliances with the Bundelkhand Chandels and others, and are in 
consequence now debarred from eating kaeha* food with the Parihars ot the villages 
on the Hamirpur side of the Dhasan. 

The Parihar Thakurs of Rahak in Rath, of Urwara in Mahoba, and of Baura in 
Jaitpur, and, iu short, of every place in Bundelkhand except the 25 villages along the 
Dhasan, are looked down upon as being of an inferior race, and are believed to be the 
illegitimate descendants of raja Nahur by thirteen concubines. They all, however, 
alike belong to the Ivansul Got. The Dhasan Parihars claim to be related to the 
chieftain of Oehara near Riwa, who belongs to the Kasub Got, respecting which the 
. turv is that one of the Oehara chiefs onea killed a man of the Rasab Got of the Toll 
or oilman caste, whoso shade haunted the slayer until ho consented to assume the 
designation of his victim. 

107. The two important landowing Parihar families of Malebta and Mujhgawan The Makhta family, 
have been briefly noticed in the rent-rate report for pargana Rath, hut may again 
oe mentioned in this place. 

Diwan Thakurdin of Malelita* has recently died, leaving few regrets behind him, 
and has been succeeded by his sons. The rise of his family to wealth and importance 
has been very rapid. Thakurdin’s grandfather held no lauded property except his 
small ancestral share in Malebta, but bis uncle Iudrajit ami his father Jagutraj set 
themselves systematically to work at the acquisition of estates, and soon made their 
family the most conspicuous in the district. Diwan Thakurdin enormously extended 
his possessions, not only in Rath but in other parganas, and made his name, I may 
say without exaggeration, a terror to the ignorant countrypeople. No crime was ever 
brought home to him, but everywhere, among officials and countrypeople alike, he 
had the reputation of being a man who had little scruple as to the means to he used 
■hr the attainment of his ends, 


The appended genealogical tree of his family may be useful to district officers: — 

Diwan Agar Singh. 

I 


(1). lndrajit 


(2;. Jagatraj (died 1540 A. D.) 


Muhipat Ishri 


childless j 

1 

lfc-id A.D). 

| 

Zori'viir (/amimliirs 
in Giiuliaui-Pamvari, 
and other villages.) 
(liiulinni-P. 


Atbid, Hamit (adopted by Kajdbar (is 

; Mahipat, died childless).) childless.) 


I 

Suudnr. 


/ 


r 

/ 


I J 

Slier. Phup. 

(Zamindars of Magraut, &c.) 


Babbu Thakurdin 

(died childless in ('tied 1S79 A. D.) 


father’s lifetime.) 


Ganga 

I 


1 

Arjun. 


1 

Narayan. 


Baldeo (zamin- 
dar of Uawatpur, 
&e.) 


]Iart)4th. 


Ilira Ganpat (Blind 

(died childless.) and childless, is zamin- 
dar of Khirin, lie.) 


* i.e., that prepared without ghi (clarified butter), 

t The title of Diwan is given Uy general consent in Buodeilthund to the heads of distinguished 
Tkakur families. 
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108. The possessions of Diwan Harbans Rai of Majligawan and of his relatives 
have also been rapidly acquired, but are much less extensive than those of Tb&kurdin’s 
family. Diwan Harbans Rai is now old and feeble, and he never attained the same 
formidable position as Thakurdin occupied. Two or three years ago his son Chandan 
Singh was imprisoned for taking part in an affray with some of Tkakurdins’ retainers, 
and died in jail. 

109. In the semi-historical legends which have clustered round the narrative of 
the attack an Mahoba by PirthirtLj of Dehli, one of the most prominent figures is that 
of Mahil ParihAr, the trusted but treacherous chief adviser of raja Parma], who was 
married to his sister Malkana Devi or Padmini. According to the local tradition the 
village of Murhari Dear Jaitpur was founded in 1107 samvat= 1080 A. D. by raja 
Udai Karan Parihar, who built a fort on the Gobardkan hill, the remains of which 
still exist. He is said to have belonged to the same clan as Mahil, and to have been 
defeated in battle by a king of Dehli. 


The PanwXk Tiiakurs. 

110. The Fanwars are found in every pargana of the district, except Maudba 
and Jalalpur, from which they seem to be absent. 

They say that their original seat was DhAr or Dh urn a gar in Central India. Their 
principal settlement is in twenty-four villages* along the banks of the Jumna, where 
a colony was settled several hundred years ago by one Khuber Singh. 

111. Diwan Durg Singh, the proprietor of Basela and four other villages in 
Rath, and of shares in a few other estates in Rath and Jalalpur, calls himself a Raj 
Panwar, and is the only representative in the district of that section of the Panwar 
clan. 

His proporty was almost all acquired by his father Hari Singh, who was a 
relative of the Bundela chieftain of the petty State of Beri, and was afterwards in the 
service of the rAjas of Tikamgarh and Charkhari. 

Diwan Durg Singh is now a feeble old man without any surviving issue, and 
it is probable that after his death the property will bo broken up, for he is heavily 
in debt, owing to his careless management and lack of business habits. He has, 
however, always been regarded as an upright and honourable man, and is perhaps the 
fnost respectable of the few large landholders in the district. 

SECTION IV. 

The Muharfyinaclans, 

112. Numerically, the Musalmans form an insignificant clement in the popula¬ 
tion of the district, and neithor in wealth, intelligence, nor social standing are they supe¬ 
rior to the mass of the surrounding Hindu population, being almost all the descendants 
of Hindu converts. Most of the conversions seem to have taken place during the 
reign of Aurangzeb (Alamgfr ) 

The Muhammadans are mostly congregated in the towns of Rath, Maudba, Ma¬ 
hoba, and Panwari. 

Fatobpur, near Maudba, is named after one Sheikh Fateh Mnliammad, who is 
said to have received from Alamgir, Maudba and six villages in the neighbourhood 
revenue-free for the maintenance of a saint’s shrine. 

f Among these are B*cbrauli ; Misripur, and other villages in pargana Hainirpur, 
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The Mosalman converts had been in general TliAkurs, but in some cases they had 
belonged toother castes ; as for example, tho Muhammadans of Utnania near Rath are 
descended from Lodhi ancestors. 


The Muhammadans and Hindu populations live quietly together, and religious 
fanaticism appears to have little or no influence in* the district. 

113. Various saints’ shrines at Rath, Maudha and other places, are venerated both Legend of Dir Moba 
t iv Muhammadans and Hindus. Perhaps the most notable of these is tlie shrine of Pir ShaU ' 

Mobarik Shah at Malioba* for the maintenance of which a considerable plot of land is 
still held revenue-free by the hereditary guardians. 

The legend of this shrine, which is preserved in a Persian manuscript f belonging 
p, ihe guardian, is of some historical interest, and may be related in this connection. 

It is as follows :— 

The holy saint Hazrat Shah MoMrik came into Hindustan from Ilari in the 
sainvat year 1,309,$ during the reign of Sultan Ibrahim Slurki,§ the seat of Govern¬ 
ment being then at Kaliojar.|| 

MobArik Shah was a disciple of Sayyid Raju, who was a disciple of JahAniya 
Ja.hAngasht.1f 

Sayvid RAjn despatched Mobarik Shah to Mahoba with instructions to establish 
a (dace of pilgrimage, and to obtain disciples, so that princes and nobles might bring 
him offerings, and his miraculous powers be uvmifested. Mobarik Shah therefore 
came to Mahoba and established himself by the side of the Madan Sagar, and warned 
Maniya Deo,** Guraiya Deo, and the rest of the two hundred deities who dwelt 
there that they must depart, for that the place was now his. 

MobArik Shah sat down under a dale palm on the shore of the lake and 
smote his staff on the ground, whereupon ail the deities vanished, and next day came 
and made their submission to him. 

The Siddh Dipaknath, who dwelt iu tho hill of GokhArff, hearing that a barbarian 
\pxleccha) bad come, thought to excel the stranger’s wonders, and putting on his sandals 
calked forth oil the water of the lake without wetting bis feet. 


The Pir, bearing of this, bethought himself of an antelope skin, given to him bv 
Kl waja Khisr, and said, ‘even as Sharfe 13u Ali Kalaudar Shall o*f Panipat and 
KinvAja Manstiri of Guzerat rode on this skin, so likewise will I ride forth on it to 
meet the Siddh.’ 


He rode forth on the skin and met the Siddh in tho middle of the lake. The 
Siddh demanded a pomegranate from paradise, whereupon the Pir put down his hand, 
and by the help of God drew forth a pomegranate from under the antelope skin’ 
Tuo Siddh, perceiving that the fruit was from paradise, bestowed a philosopher’s 


• The buddings of this shrine, like the other Muhammadan edifices of 
< f the remains of Hindu, Jain, or Buddhist buildings. 


Mahoba, are constructed out 


t ibis manuscript is not dated aud does uot appear to be itself verv 
ui.pk'iit tradition*. 


old, but it evidently 


records 


% i«&2 A.D. 

§ This reference I do not understand. Ibrahim of the Shark! dvnastv of Jmir.ne.r rehmed from uni 
, , U40 *. ... The He,in sovereign m 1252 a. » was Na-ir md-din Mahmud of Sredre^re 

|| This means, I presume, the seat of Government of Mahoha and the neitshbnurin" territories 
r f “ h ' h \y the same as “Jhd.rmj, or Shaikh Makhdum Jalmua Jahangasht win, 

hU2 SeJ d ° Clrm “ ! ' 111 MarWar ° Vtr tour hundred years ugo._AVfA- IlLtae. / ,«;«■„ 

Har^hofFwlmlXiklhah. ° f the Chlllldt ' ,s ' ht ' r »l a short distance from the 

ft This hill is on ttie west side of the Madan Sugar, an 1 is still esteemed ho!r • it is s-.M tr I-,, 
named after OoraklmaUi the Gitr# of Alhfl, the famous Banaphar champion ot iuj:t i’arin&l. 

8 
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Legend ol Malik Husain. 


dhe Kazis cf M.ihoha. 


stone* on the Fir, who threw it into the water. The Siddb said : ‘ Give me back the 
stone, for from this stone are defrayed the expenses of prince and beggar.’ Tko Fir 
replied : ‘ Dive and pick it up the Siddh dived and found numberless philosophers’ 
stones glowing on the bottom, whereupon he was astounded and straightway became the 
disciple of the Fir, whom he brought to Gokhar, and, seating him ou a stone bench, 
exhorted the eighty-four Siddhs who dwelt there to follow the Fir. Mobarik Shah 
then returned to his place and practised prayer, fasting, and other austerities. Then 
people from far and nearf came to visit him aud became his disciples, among whom 
was the raja Kirat Pal of Kaliujar,| who bestowed on the saint besides gold coins 
and other gifts, 700 blghas of culturable land in Riclieru and Pahari§ and around 
Mahoba, revenue-free for ever. 

The Fir adopted Slidh Hamid, Shah Mahmud, descendants of Sadiki Akbar, 
aud appointed SMh Malmiud as his successor. 

Sheikh Muhammad Shaikh Khwaja Ahmad, the sixth guardiau of the shrine, 
divided the lands assigned for the service of the shrine among his brethreu, on the 
condition that any sharer neglecting his duty should forfeit his share, which should 
revert to the shrine ; and he ordained that every member of tbe brotherhood should 
hold a certificate ( shajrah> entitling him to act, and he assigned various dues, paid 
by oilmen and others, in their proper shares to the several members of the brother¬ 
hood,)! and directed that the ryots living in the fort between the Bhaiusesur Gate and 
the Sarai should serve the shrine. 

After raja Kirat Pal the shrine was successively visited and offerings made by 
Tughlak Shab,1f who reigned for some time, prince (Slmhzada) Darya Khan,** Abdullah 
Khan Zakhmi Ultimo, Nawtib Atikullah Khan, Nawab Ikhlas Khan ; and by four 
Bun.lela Rajas from Jaitpur, viz., Puran Mai, Chandraman, Daula Raj aud Amar 
Singh. Afterwards came Raja Chhatarsdl, and Rftja Hirdesii arid Diwun Mohau 
Singhfj and Nawab Muliatnmad Khan Bangasb. 

The manuscript concludes by enumerating the names of the Marliatta chiefs who 
held Bimdcikhaud in the last century. 

114. The shrine of Malik Husain at Maboba commemorates a saint who is said 
to have come from Arabia and vanquished the Bliar raja, whoso fourteen wives 
became sati without the aid of earthly lire. The spot where this event is supposed to 
have taken place is pointod out iu mauza Bhatipura near the Barokhar tank and is 
known as the Chaudah lianii'f ki sati. Wo have already seen that the Bhar raja 
appears to have flourished in the latter part of the thirteenth century. 

115. The Kazi family of Mahoba came from Delhi in the reign of Huniivtm 
(1530-50 A.D.) The members of this family are very litigious. 

* A philosopher's stoue (paras) plays a prominent part in the legends relating to the Chandcl and 
Ciuiuhun war. 

t The localities named in the manuscript include many places in Bundclkhand, the Central Tro- 
vilices, and Bhopal. 

t Probably a Bhar. A copy of a samiil in possession of the kSrilingo family of Muhoha dated 
Monday, nth M3gh Sudi Samvat 1387 (a d. 1280) names the grunter as raja Kirat Singh Jii Bhar. The 
date of the Bhar rule at Mahoba is thus fixed and agrees with what we might expect from other 
indications. See ante section 6S. 

§ biehera ia a deserted site included in rasuza Bhatipura ; Pahari is now known as Shah-paliari. 
Tlio present urea of the revenue-free grant is C37 bigbas 11 biswas iu mauzas Mahoba, Bhatipura and 
Shtthpahari. 

|| The manuscript gives foil details, 

11 The mosque built at Mahoba in tbe reigti of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluk was i-rected in 1322 a. d. 
(Frugs, A, S. B , 1873, p. 73 ; Gazetteer, 622). 

** Son of Zafar Khan, Amir ol Mahoba, imprisoned aul killed 1387 a.d. (Dowson’s Elliott. IV.. u) - 
Gazetteer, p. 627. ’ 

tt An illegitimate sou of Chhstars.al, and the founder of the town and fort of Srinagar in pargana 
Mahoba. 

tt Some carved stones at Lamera near Jaitpur are also known as the Chaudah Rani, but 1 Could 
not discover any tradition about (hem. 
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SECTION V. 

Other castes, 

116. It may seem strange that I have not given any account of the history of 
!ho Brahmans, Baniyas, .A Mrs, and many other castes of tho district, but my enquiries 
have failed to elicit any novel facts concerning their history likely to be of general 
interest, aud, except the Thakur families in Rath already noticed, there are no families 
deserving of separate notice. 

117. Mahadeo, a Pimvdr Baniya of Mahoba, has distinguished himself by 
carrying on, for many years, and at a heavy expense, the repairs to the embank¬ 
ments of the Madan Sagar, which had been begun by his father, but his public spirit 
is unique among the landholders of the district. The Pandas of Jalalpnr, and sundry 
Marwaris and others in various parts of the district, who have acquired considerable 
properties, arc mere money-lenders or rustics, with no claim to distinction. 

118. I shall bring.this long chapter to a close by noticing some traditions, 
customs, and religious observances, which appear worth noting, but have not found 
a place elsewhere. 


SECTION VI 

Miscellaneous. 

119. Mahoba, like Kalinjar and other Hindu towns of renown, is believed to 
have existed from the most remote times, and to have borne different names in the 
successive cycles through which tho world luis passed : its name during the Treta Yug 
having been Kckpur; iu the Dwapir Yug, Palaopur; and in the Kal Yug, the pre¬ 
sent evil age, Mahotsava or Mahotsa, of which Mahoba is a shortened form. The 
town is called Mahotsa or Mahotsanagar* in Chund’s poem. 

No raja entering Mahoba can with impunity beat his drums within the precincts 
of the town : and it is related that, on one occasion some twenty years ago when the 
rains of Cbarkhari aud Chhatarpur ventured to do so, they were reminded of their error 
i y die loss of three horses and other calamities. No cartman dare stop at a place 
railed Khanka Salin in muhalla Patlmnuiipora of Mahoba, for, if ho did, his bullocks 
would surely die. 

120. It is believed that the Chandels needed not to collect any revenue as ordi¬ 
nary princes do, for they had only once in each year to call upon their subjects to 
render up their iron pots aud pans, which a touch of the potent ‘ pdras' converted 
into gold wherewith to fill the treasury.! 

121. If the popular belief bo accepted as proof, we must hold that, ( although 
one has unearthed the pdras which was cast into the Kirat S&gar), the Cbandel 

treasures are not yet exhausted, for all over the distriot, stories of hidden treasure, 
which may be found by the initiated, are current aud firmly believed. 

Tho wandering Kanjars who travel about the country, supporting themselves 
ostensibly by undertaking petty contracts for digging, arc popularly supposed to be 
Ohundol Thakurst in disguise, who possess inscriptions telling them tho secret of 
buried treasures, which they dig up secretly and carry away at night. 

I have several times been shown places from which it was asserted that treasure 
bad thus been recently removed, and in support of their belief as to the real character 


/. e., the town of the great festival. 

t 1 he same tradition exists concerning the Surajbansi Kbshattri raja who, once on a time, ruled 
< > ev the Oau 1 is of Faunar, Fauui, and l J ohna in the Wardah District (C. P. Gazetteer 2nd editio n 
i. , l’aunar. ’ 

J Chars from the eastern districts arc believed also to be members of those gangs. 
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of the Kanjars, people declare that they are richer and able to dress their women 
better than their ostensible trade would warrant. 

122. I have never, however, succeeded in obtaining definite evidence about any 
treasure-trove in the district, except in the ease of the find of Bactrian silver coins dug 
up at the roots of a Dhdk tree in a field of Pachkhura Buzurg, pargana Sumerpur, 
in the year 1877. The discovery of Bactrian coins so far south is remarkable. 
General Cunningham, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the Asiatic Society of Bom¬ 
bay were presented by Government with the rarer and more valuable specimens from 
this find. The coins belonged to four reigns, those, viz., of Menander, Apollodotus, 
Antimachus Eikepkoros, and Eukratides. Copper coins of the Musalman period are 
commonly found in small quantities at many of the older village sites. 

123. It is very commonly believed that a curse attaches to the removal of the 
stones of ancient ruins, and I have been gravely told of quite recent cases of the opera¬ 
tion of such a curse. 

An extensive Ichera, or ancient sit), known by the name G ul a war, and probably 
the site of a Good town, exists at the northern end of mauza Chkikahra near Mahoba, 
and here the superstition above referred to takes a curious shape; for it is believed that 
it would be fatal for any of the Chhikahra people, who are proprietors of the khera, 
to remove stones from it, whereas inhabitants of Bari, Bhatowar and Raipura, 
adjoining villages, may do so with impunity. 

124 The religion of the district seoms not to be peculiar. The favourite deities 
appear to bo Makadeo in his phallic form and the monkey-god Ilanuman or Mahabir. 
I have not observed many Vaishnava temples. Local deities, as in the rest of India, 
arc numerous, and in the south of the district, (as has already beon observed) the 
spirits of departed Gond warriors are commonly worshipped, and are believed to 
confer favours on those who bring offerings to their .shrines. 

The sacrifice of a ram in the month of Asarh (June-Ju)y) is also practised in 
many of the southern villages. 

125. The preceding notes might easily have been much further extended, but a 
Settlement Report is not the record of an archaeological survey, and I must not 
overload this report with details on subjects which arc scarcely germane to it. 

Since the publication of the Bundelkband Gazetteer some little progress has been 
made in the investigation of the history and archaeology of the provinces,* but much 
remains to be done, and the following remarks of Mr. Atkinson have lost none of their 
force. 

“ Bundelkband history would itself alone fill a volume were it properly gone 
into, and I commend that interesting country and its antiquities to those who have 
leisure and opportunity for the task, promising them that they will not be disappointed 
in the result of any labour that may bo expended by them. ’’ 


CHAPTER IV. 

History after the British occupation. 

126. The history of the occupation by the British of Bundelkband and the 
subsequent events in this district may be briefly summarised as follows. 

127. The first collision between British and Bnndcla troops was probably at the 
battle of Korah in 1765, when the latter fought in company with the Rohillas as allies 


* It is much to he regretted that Mr Beglnr’s account of his tour in Bundelkband and Malwa ia 
Vol. VII. of the Archaeological Survey f Report is so slight as to be almost useless. The boob, too, 
wherever I have been able to test it, is full of mistakes. 
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of Shuja-ud-daula who was defeated by General Carnac. Ten years later, in 1775, 
owing to internal dissensions, one of the Mahratta factions sought British aid, and 
Ra'diunath (Ragoba) entered into a treaty with the Bombay Government to support 
his claim to the Puna gaddi : this led ultimately to the first Mahratta war, when a 
force was sent into Bundelkhand under Colonel Goddard. It achieved very little and 
rapidly passed out of the country through Man-Rauipur to the western coast. 
In 1782 tbo war was ended with the treaty of Stlbai. In 1801 war broke out 
between Sindia aud Holkar, which led to tho conclusion of the famous treaty of 
Bassein in 1802, by which the Peshwa, Siudia’s ally, in consideration of tho 
support of a British force added territory to tho value of 2(5 lakhs to the British 
dominions. A portion of this territory was afterwards exchanged for a part of 
tho Peshwa's possession in Bundelkhand, aud a further cession for additional 
neons was added, amounting in all to over 36 lakhs of revenue. These arrange¬ 
ments were embodied in a supplementary treaty dated 16th December, 18013. 
The rumour of these cessions did not please tho subordinate Mahratta chiefs, who 
combined with Sindia and the raja of Berar to resist the British. Shamsher Bahadur, 
aa illegitimate descendant of Baji Rao, and Himmat Bahadur, a Gosain who had risen 
to power as a general under Slmja-ud-daula, were tho chief leaders. The latter was 
soon induced to join the British by an assignment of territory; and the former after 
one or two disastrous actions and the loss of Kalpi surrendered all his forts and posses¬ 
sions for a pension of four lakhs a year. Several other minor chiefs were defeated in 
various engagements, notably at TMna-Paswara now in Mahoba pargana : and towards 
the close of 1804 a Commission was appointed to mauage the newly-acquired territory 
under the Board of Revenue, then at Calcutta. Mr. J. D. Erskine was the first Collector. 
Captain Baillic was the Agent to the Governor-General, and it was by the latter’s exer¬ 
tions principally that order was maintained and turbulent chiefs and marauders 
gradually repressed. 

128. In March, 1810, two districts were formed; one including the northern part 
of the present Hamirpur was called Northern Bundelkhand or Kalpi, the other to 
the south, Biinda. The northern part continued to be known as Kalpi till about 1821, 
when the head-quarters were fixed at the present station, and the name of tho station 
began gradually to be applied to the district. A Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
• tationed at Kalpi, still retained separate charge, both in the criminal and revenue 
lepartmonts, of parganas Kalpi, Kunch, Hamirpur, and Jalalpur till 1853, when 
several important changes, both internal aud external, occurred. 

129. Kalpi and Kunch were then transferred to Jalaun in exchange for parganas 
Mahoba and Jaitpur, which were added to the Hamirpur district. Both these latter 
1 i ritories had shortly before passed to the British Government by lapse on the death 
of their princes without issue, — Mahoba with the rest of the Jalaun district of which 
ii then formed a part, in 1810 on tho death of the Mahratla Rao Gobind Rao; and 
Jaitpur in 1819 on the death of the Bundela raja lvhet Singh. The latter’s widow 
still survives and has adopted an illegitimate son of her deceased husband. The 
family was of obscure local origin. 

1." The internal changes were as follows. Up to 1812 the presonl parganas Ruth 
an ! Jalalpur had attached to their respective borders two smaller tracts known as pnr- 
ganaKliarka in the one case and pargana Kharcla in the other. The former, which was 
originally carved out of parts of Muhammadabad, Urui, Kliamlaut aud Rath, and merely 
m< ant the poor high land ou the edges of certain streams, has long been absorbed in 
limb pargana, though it is separately mentioned and dealt with in the Settlement. 
Reports of 1842. Pargana Jalalpur, which seems to have at one period enlarged itself 
from Bath, was then further increased by a large part of (lie small pargana Kharela, 
including the enormous village of that name. Oil the other band, pargana Mahoba, some 
years later, received from pargana Jalalpur and Kharela 22 villages. Of these it lias 
retained 15, the remaining 7 having been made over in 1864 to Charkhari in exchange 
for other villages in parganas Fatehpur, Hirapurand Meriads in the Central Provinces. 
Owin'* to these changes pargana Kharela, like the Kharka tract, has now disappeared. 
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altogether. In 18G7 the head-quarters of the Jahflpnr tahsi'l, which till then hail been 
at the town of that name, were transferred to their present locality, Muskara, in tlio 
centre of the pargaua : ami in liko manner the tahsili of Panwari was removed in 
18G3 from Sungra to Kulpahar. The only fnrtlier change has boon the combining of 
the two parganas Panwari and Jaitpur into one, to bo called Pauwari-Jaitpur, This 
was done during the present revision of settlement in 187G. 

liemaius «.f wild titu. 131. In the wilder portion of the district to the south, the descendants of petty chiefs 

and of the old Garhibands have occasionally given trouble. One of the inostfamous 
among these desperadoes was Raghunath, an outlaw, who was killed in 18GD, and so 
late as last year, 1870, a number of dacoits and proclaimed offenders took reform in the 
jungles and wore only captured after some months’ exertion, and then principally by 
their owu internal treachery. And an outlaw guard is still maintained in the distant 
village of Bagaura on the south-west, in 1842, at the time of the first Afghan war, 
there was an uneasy feeling in Bundelkhand, aud Jaitpur rose into something like open 
rebellion, but was easily repressed. With this unimportant exception thero has been 
nothing to record up to the period ot the mutiny in 1837. 


The mutiny 


132. For a short time after the rebellion first broke out tranquillity was main¬ 
tained with the assistance of 100 men and one gun from each of the neighbouring poten¬ 
tates, the rajas of Charkhari and Ben and the nawab of Baoni. But before loira the 
zamiudars of Rameri, a large community of Bais Thakurs whoso village is a continua¬ 
tion of the town of Hamirpur, began to show’ disaffection. On the night of the 12th 
June, the heads of the native detachments sent, to assist us, and the Sabadar of the 5Gth 
Native Infantry on duty at the treasury, joined in a league wfith some of our own 
officials, and the next morning the whole force broke, into open mutiny. The rest of 
the story is concisely told in the Gazetteer. “ The Baoni headman withdrew Ins men and 
“ guns from the Magistrate (Mr. Lloyd's) house and htined them on it. The same day 
“ Messrs, Kaikes and Browne, fugiiives from Urai, came in, and all attempted to make 
“ for Allahabad hv boat. When half across the Jumna they were fired into from the 
“ bank, and jumping into the water swam to shore. The men of the Raropur village 
“ in the Cawnporo district, theft surrounded the fugitives, ill-treated and plundered them. 
“ Messrs. Lloyd and Grant, after escaping dor. n the river some distance, were betrayed 
“ by their clerk, Gang:* Salmi, and captured by a detachment of sepoys, who brought 
“ tbem to Hamirpur and shot them there. Messrs. Raikes and Browne set off across 
“ country for Fatehpur ; the first died of heat aud want, but the second succeeded in join¬ 
ting Havelock’s eolumu, and died of cholera at Lucknow. Messrs. Murray and 
“ Crawford, with the Anderson family, at the. first outbreak, sought refuge with the 
“ Charkhari troops and were murdered by them. Mr. and Mrs, Hunter saved their 


“ bvos by apostatizing, but were murdered a few days afterwards, and only one Christian 
escaped. To such a pitch did the Inst, of plunder proceed that three boats of sepoys 
H "'l' 0 were disarmed at Agra w ere attacked with guns, and the sepoys plundered of all 
“ they possessed, which was dist ributed amongst the auxiliary chiefs. The treasure was 
“ taken off to dawn pore to the Nana, and under his directions the native Deputy Col- 
“ lector, Wuhid-uz-zaraan, sot up the rule of the Peshna, till the approach of our force to 
“ Fatehpur obliged him to retire. The zamindnrs of Rameri, Surauli Buzurg, and 
“ Surauli Kliurd now took to plundering every one and committed all kinds of violence 
To the Baoni Nawab the pargana Hamirpur Ivhas was made over in September and 
“ owing to the influence of Mr. Crane, Deputy Collector, tile Ch .rklmri raja was reluc- 
“ tantly induced to declare himself on ihesido of order and undertake the management of 
- Jaitpur, Rath and Panwari; Molioha had previously been seized upon by the Gursarai 
1 ‘ chief and managed tor his own benefit. In January, 1838, Charkhari was attacked 
“ and plundered by Tantia Topi’s force, assisted by Despat of Jaitpur; while Maudha 
‘‘ was held by the Nawab of Banda, and Jalalpur by the Mavhatfas, and all joined in 
“ plundering Snjncrpur. The Rani of Jaitpur succeeded for a short time in establishing 
' U ^‘ erse!i tlierc. but was expelled by the Charkhari troops. Mr. Crane’s influence ultil 
“ roately induced the raja to become actively loyal, and towards the end Le threw ail 
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‘‘ his influence in favour of the British, ami caused the leader of his troops- at Ilamirpur 
to bo executed for permitting the murder of the Europeans. The other chiefs and 
petty jagirdars plundered as much as they could, and joined one side or the other 
•• according as they saw that it was for their advantage. On the 10th May, Hamirpur 
was included in the Jhansi Division, which was formed into a Commissionership, 
*■ In Mahoba, most of the talukdars and uharidar were in open rebellion, and in Jaitpur, 
11 owing to the presence of Despat in Mau-Rauipur of the Jhansi district, the post was 
' only held by an armed force, while Despat had a garrison in Kashipur. In August, 
" Ehhatar Singh, from Jhansi made a descent upon the district, and, plundering Hath, 
■■ put the chief civil officers (natives) to death. General Whitlocks’ force was at Mahoba 
"■ early in September, and destroyed the fort of Srinagar. In the meantime the 
rebels plundered unchecked the central purganus, and extended themselves along the 
‘ cast bank of the Dhasan from its junction with the Betwa to about Kashipur. Captain 
•• Thompson’s detachment defeated Chhatr Singh’s force near Garotha in the Jhansi 
■■ district and drove them hack on Rath, where Brigadier Mousey entirely dispersed’ 
them, and Chhatr Singh was obliged to go into concealment. The district then soon 
settled into its normal state, and the work of reorganization was effectually com¬ 
menced.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Fiscal history up to commencement of the settlement just expired. 

SECTION I. 

Condition of the district at time of British occupation. 

133. Settlements were things unknown to the native Government which 
preceded our occupation. The common Marhatta system known as Dekha par Id was 
Minplv to fix the revenue yearly at the commencement of the season and to collect as 
much of this estimate as the Government could. Mr. Erskine, writing in ISOfl, thus 
describes it ns far as any regularity can he traced: “The revenues were paid accord- 
■ nig to three instalments or tchnis. Assuming the preceding jama as a basis for 
that of the current year, one tehai or instalment, equal to one-third of that jama, was 
1 co'lectrd on account The payments of this instalment commenced in advance in the 

- month of Hawaii, and usually closed in Kartiek. A second tehai, computed in the same 
1 niMiuer, commenced in Aghaun and continued in course of payment till Phagun. In 
■- some places, however, where tlm kliarif formed the principal crop a greater pro- 
* portion was demanded. The third tehai commenced in Chaith, at which period the 
‘ raid harvest was inspected, and after estimating the revenuo funds for the whole 

- vear, a settlement was concluded with the zemindars. The amount collected on 
“ account of the two former tehais was deducted, and security taken for the balance 
*• which was generally realized in the mouth of Bvsack. 


Tlir native Martini t» *.ys- 
tea). 


Desvribud tit Mr. I.rskioe, 
18 .it. 


Tlie payment in advance operated as a great hardship upon the zemindars. Ti 
• was collected at the very period of the cultivation, when all their resources were 
*• necessary. ” 

Eft, The result of this oppressive system was that the zemindars in many cases Ke.nlt of t!iU -m, 
di •appeared and were replaced by far mors, some of whom levied imposts and probably 
Vi ri’o tyrants on a small scale. In the same report Mr. Erskine goes on : — 

u The proportion of lands Held by farmers is very considerable in several 
l - | .arganas. In Jahdpur there were no zemindars forthcoming to engage for the villages 
“ which are farmed. Those lands have for a length of time been cultivated by the zamin- 
'■ dars of tho adjoiniug villages from whom I have accordingly taken the engagements 
“ fur the revenue. The greater number of the villages, farmed in the pavgana of Kalpi 
£> Lav" been for several years under the management of farmers in consequence of the 
*' mdigent condition of the zamiudars. A few villages in that pargana arc also without 
“ zamiudars. Mauzah Banda and in other parganas several villages have been let iu farm 
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“ from the circumstance of the lands having become waste and the zamindars being 
“ without the means of restoring tho cultivation. On tiie conclusion of the triennial 
settlement I would recommend that such villages bo assessed at an increasing jama. 

135. “ There are several farmers in the pargauas of Cotra, Khurka, and Sayyid- 

l< nagar, who are in possession of forts and with whom I have dcomed.it advisable to make 
“ the settlement for the present year. The forts in their possession I would recommend 
“ being immediately demolished or put into the bauds of the officers of police, as it is 
“ impossible either to make a proper assessment on those lands or to secure the reali/.a- 
“ tion of the dues of Government till some measures of that nature shall he adopted.” 

13G. The extortion thus practised was very large. Mr. Collector Murjoribanks, 
writing on 9th May, 1811, quotes the case of the largo villago of Sayar in pargana 
Maudha. He says “ from a letter of Nawab Shumslicr Bahadur the jama does not 
“ exceed, on ail average, Us. 4,500; the culturable area being very extensive, tho douhx 
“ by the Tahsildar and Kanungos estimate the jama at Its. 7,000 to Its. 8,000, yet in 
“ 1212 fasli (1804-5) tho amount levied was Us. 12,339, but the extortion of tho atnil 
“ so far exceeded the means of I he zamindars that they deserted the village, and tho lands 
“ to tills time (1811) have not entirely recovered from the effects of this oppressive 
“ exaction. Accordingly, in the succeeding year 1213 fasli, no more than Rs. 3,156 
appear to have been collected.” Mr. Marjoribanks goes on to propose Its. 6,000. 
The jama of tho present day according to the new revision is Us. 3,800. 

Goiuda was another instance of the same kind of treatment. 

137. The immodiate instruments of collection under native rule wore the 
headmen (mukhias) of the villages, who were either given leases and thus became res¬ 
ponsible for tho amount ; or leases were given through them to each cultivator. But 
this latter plan was, I think, rare. The headmen were usually allowed a percentage 
on the collections, commonly 5 per cent., which was then called pachotra. It was 
also apparently known as in mihnatdm , ahukrdna or bhumidwat, 

138. Mr. Waring in his report (1816) discusses this subject and decides that 
these foes cannot be considered of universal obligation. In Marhatta times they 
depended upon the estimate the Government formed of the chief landholder whether 
he was worth feeing or not. “ If, he says, this had been an exclusive and indisputable 
“ right the chief landholder would not have beon so backward to engage with the 
“ British Government; ou the other hand, when the chief landholders did from the first 

engage and when they have acquired might and influcuce in the village pachotra 
“ is exacted ; and in others when money is collected, they cultivate their own lands free 
“ of rents, and when this does not, happen are suffered to till the fallow land without 
"charge.” But he thinks such instances as tho latter rare. 

O 

139. This discussion is interesting even uow as showing the genesis of what is 
now called hak lumberdari (and occasionally is designated by the erroneous and equivo¬ 
cal term hak malikdna) and of certain kindred privileges of lumberdars as to tho 
cultivation. These rights or privileges are now in a vast majority of villages totally in 
abeyance ; in a few they are still admitted, and in a few more still disputed. 

140. The rates of rent under native rule entered in tho leases, when leases were 
given, were called by the people amdni rates and were always excessive. And in 
fact, whether founded on annual estimates or on leases, the result of the system was tho 
same, to squeeze out the uttermost pie from tho ryot. 

141. Mr. Erskine in his first reports, 1806-08, speaks of the zamindars as having 
many of them been reduced to great indigence; of the necessity of advancing tadkavi to 
aid them in the cultivation of their land ; and he alludes to the high rate of intoiest 
demanded by the native hanker: and he notes that tho headmen have often contrived 
to acquire exclusive property in the villago. 

142. He describes the roads throughout the district as being generally so bad 
as almost entirely to exclude the use of wheeled carriages. “ There is no mart of impol¬ 


itic l’0;.ru. 
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4< tance in the district; all articles of exportation from native States must bo carried 
4 * through the district on carriage cattle !’* 

143. Tlie district whs also still but half civilised, at all events towards the south Unquiet st«u of the sooth- 
in Panwari and Supa. His description of Mataundh (in Banda district ) and PanwAri 

and Supa in 1806 is worth quoting. 

Mataundh . “ The increase of revenue would have been more considerable bad 
“ not the zamiudars been plundered by banditti during the period of tho cultivation. 

'* Several village have been almost entirely laid waste. I am sorry also to observe 
*' that during the whole course of the present year, this pargana has been almost 
“ uninterruptedly harassed by tho incursions of freebooters j at this moment there is a 
5> large body of them under Perseram, one of their leaders, tliey occupying several 
" villages in tho pargana, within a short distance of BAnda. Undoubtedly they will soon 
“ bo driven out, but they have always sutUcieut time to commit many acts of violence 
“ and extortion upon the zamiudars. In consequence of the existing state of affairs ia 
“ this pargana, the tahsttdar lias dediued hcooming bound for the revenue. 

Panwari. ,f The state of this pargana and also of Supa, which lies contiguous to 
“ it, deserves particular attention. From the time of my arrival in this province to tho 
“ present period, those parganas huve scarcely for ten days together remained in a state 
“ of tranquility. Even whilst I was forming the settlement at one extremity of tho 
pargana of Panwari, the freebooters wore committing depredations at the other. It 
“ is but a few days since I received intelligence of Raj&ram, Luchman, and others being 
*' in the centre of the pargana with a body of about 4,000 men. At the present period 
“ of the collections and whilst the grain is gathered together previously to its being 
“ thrashed and stored, the mischief committed by those marauders is very considerable. 

No exertions on the part of the police can avail in preventing those incursions. The 
•• frontier must be defended by a military force, and it appears to me that a considerable 
“ body of cavalry ought to be attached to tho force employed for that purpose. 

“ Supa. This parganah is adjacent to Panwari and has also suffered greatly from 
w depredation.” 

144. Further on he gives his opinion regarding the utility of the forts in tho 

possession of tho tahslldara: “ that till such time as some effectual measures be adopted, F *°* 

“ 1 conceivo tho forts to be of essential service in supporting tho authority of the tahsil- 
*' dars, and in affording a considerable degree of confidence and protection to the inhabi- 
“ tants at large.” 


145. Another illustration of the then semi-barbarous condition of the country 

is afforded by the existence of a distinct class of landholders called the Garkibands, the Th * Garl,iU,,J< - 
l<>scemlauta of robber obieftains living, as tho name implies, ia forts on the hills. 

These persons were now known only as refractory farmers, who kept up troops and 
collected revenue. I have not boon able to come across muok information about them. 

Apparently they were most numerous in Kduoh. There was diffioulty in making 
them disgorge thoir collections, but after some time they yielded. The Gazetteer, how- 
over, describes them as a baud of far more formidable and obstinate foes. 

146. By 1811, tliat is, iu eight short years, the district seems to have become 

completely tranquil, a rapid transformation characteristic of the easy and docile disposi- J,UriC * Uuus,, '* iliseJ - 
lion of the hulk of tho population. 


SECTION II. 

Pint British Settlement; Motlerate. 

147. Tire first Settlement was made iu 1806 and did not include parganas Sumer- , . . 

pur, Mauv. „a, Bath and PanwAri, which, till the following year, included a largo part Kttlemcm. *° ***** 
of the territory ^ assigned to Himmat. These assignments were resumed in 1807 under 

Captain Bail Ho s superintendence in exchange for territory in the Cawnpote district 
llasodha. ’ 


118, At tius point it will bo most convenient to insert a statement of all the 
British settlement? up to tho present revision. 

.10 
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It would be tedious to discuss at length each of these settlemeut3i"n turn. I shall 
dismiss the earlier ones with a brief notice. 

149. Mr. Erskine’s settlements from 180S-10 were moderate and carefully dis¬ 
tributed. His description of the produce of the district corresponds pretty closely with 
its present general character, but at that time cotton was the great staple, which was 
principally sent to Mirzapur vid Cawnpore, that being the safest road, or to Kalpi. Ai 
he noticed as grown in great quantities, and a great deal of wheat of a coarser kind than 
in the Duab. 

150. He advocated progressive jamas and argued against the fixation of a per¬ 
manent settlement which was even then, it appears, contemplated, on the ground 
principally “ that the lands are very unequally cultivated and are in general much 
below their capacity.” This settlement was baaed on the tabsildars’ douh and on the 
village accounts, both of which Mr. Erskine found very unsatisfactory, the latter con¬ 
taining little else than a statement of the distribution of the jama among the sharers. 

151. He explains at length the bhayachara tenure and its inconveniences, to which 
I have already alluded (see in the preceding chapter), and which Mr. Muir in 1842 still 
found hardly less unmanageable ; and he desires that powers may be given to the 
Collector to make a fresh measurement and re-allotment of the demand instead of 
compelling recourse to the courts. These propositions tho Board refused to enter¬ 
tain. 

152. He notices the different conditions of the various parganas ; remarks on hail 
as being frequently very violent in January and February; and specifies pargana Pan- 
•vuiri as an improving tract, if tho depredations of banditti could be prevented. He 
cuds with the general proposition that it will he always advisable to assess the revenue on 
an extremely moderate scale, because tho crops are entirely dependent on the 
seasons. 

153. The actual method of carrying out the revenue system as between tho 
Government and zamindar was then so different from that now in force, that I copy the 
following form for a zamindav’s engagement in those clays. The collections, it will be 
noted, were levied every mouth; the document also illustrates the relation of zamindar to 
tenant: — 

“ Whereas I., N. B., zamindar or farmer, of the village of 0., in the pargana of D., 
« having entered into engagements for the farm of the said zamindari (or village) for 
“ the period of one year, viz., the year 1213 fasli, at the jama of Rs. according 

“ to the currency of the pargana, without deduction on account of expenses of calamity 
“ of season, or on any other plea whatsoever, agreeably to the settlement which has 
« been concluded with me by the officers of Government, do hereby engage, of my 
n ovvn free will and accord, to fulfil the same without excuse or objection, and do promise 
ii aac [ bind myself to pay the amount of the jama above specified, regularly by monthly 
“ instalments, agreeably to the annexed kistbandi, into tho treasury of Government. 
“ And further, by my good conduct, to keep the ryots happy and contented, and to 
« exer t myself in attracting new ryots to increase agriculture and promote the cultiva- 
ti tion of tho valuable articles of produce. I do likewise engage to consolidate the 
“ regular and authorized aboabs, and, having added the amount thereof to whatever 
it was inserted in the ryots’ nukdi pat.lah and included in the jamabandi, to grant to 
“ them with their consent and free will a general pattah for the whole, and not to exact 
“ a cauri beyond what is therein specified. And with regard to the pyekasht ryots, 

<i j w i|] grant to them the usual indulgence. I also engage not to collect rahdari , 

« zamindari, or chankidari duties, and not to levy any tax on weavers’ looms, or from 
ii ctbkdrs or anv other species of sayer which is excluded from my kabuliat; nor will I 
n 0 bject to any mode in which the Government may bo pleased to make arrangements 
k f 0 r the collection of sayer. And whereas at the expiration of one year, that is, of the 
n present year 1213 fasli, a new settlement for a period of three years, commencing with 
it t be year 1214 and concluding with year 1216 will he made, I engage to produce to 
« the officers of Government the real and authentic papers and accounts of my village 
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“ without the smallest reserve or concealment. After which, at the period of forming 
“ the second triennial settlement, commencing with the year 1207 fasli and ending with 
“ 1219 fasli, I will regularly pay my revenue and conform to the regulations of tho 
“ Government. And in like manner, after the expiration of the second triennial settle- 
“ ment, on the formation of the third triennial settlement, I will, when ordered, deliver in 
iC the real and authentic accounts of my village to the huzur; and after the expiration 
“ of the third triennial settlement, whieli altogether will complete ten years, whatever 
“ mukarrari jama shall be fixed by Government, 1 will always pay it regularly to Go- 
i: vein ment agreeably to tho regulations. I will not harbour robbers, marauders or rebels 
£< within the limit of my estate. In the event of any robbery, murder, or affray taking 
“ place within my limits, I hold myself responsible for the same, as in the opinion of 
u the Magistrate, after investigation, shall appear to have taken place, either with my 
“ connivance or through my negligence. And I will not resume, without the orders of 
u the Government, any mudjl and from this period I wi'l grant no sannaih for mudji 
l> lands to any person whatever without the orders of Government. I also engage to 
“ grant specific receipts for all such sums as may bo paid to me on account of revenue 
(t by or on the part of my ryots or under-renters. ” 

154. The tahsildar had also to execute a similar one: ho bound himself “ not to exact 
“ a single dam or derm on account of lhaintnazarana on any pretence whatever. From 
“ my good conduct I will render the zamindars, farmers and ryots happy and contented 
“ for all sums paid in by zamindars. I will regularly give receipts, and I will keep my 
“ records at the sudder and in the mufasil so as to correspond with tho records of the 
(t sherishtadar appointed by tho huzur; and I will not harbour thieves and robbers or 
“ marauders within the limits of my pargana : and if by chance a theft shall be commit- 
il ted within my limits theresponsibility rests with me, agreeable to the investigations of 
“ the Magistrate, ” Enough detail, added to the testimony of Messrs. Muir and 
Allen, has now been given to prove that the first two assessments were very prudently 
formed. 

155. The succeeding two triennial settlements mado by Mr. Wauchope were 
perhaps fairly moderate, except in the case of Ruth and Fauwari, which he increased 
by 40 per cent. Mr. Erskine bad, as we have seen, considered that Panwttri would 
improve when freed from disturbances, and it was on tho plea of their non-tranquilised 
condition that this enhancement was made. Balances, however, began to accrue yearly 
in this tract, while in the other parganas there were few or none. 

156. Still the Board had felt no doubt3 as to Mr. Wauchope’s settlement. They 
had even hesitated over his proposal of a progressive system, according to it only a 
limited sanction. They added a list of general instructions (12th April, 1809) laying 
down rules for engaging with the various classes of single and coparcenary zamindars, 
ordering all cesses, as they arc now called, to be consolidated ; and allowing those 
zamindars who wished it to make the settlement permanent, subject to the approval 
of ihe Board of Directors, an approval which was never granted, 

157. They also ordered that the revenue was to he calculated absolutely in sicca 
rupees of Lucknow, according to a table for each of the different kinds of currency. 

158. As a proof that Mr. Wauchopo’s assessment was rather hazardously high, 
the statistics relating to four villages in Jalalpur may be quoted from a report of (1th 
April, 1811:— 

Statement tespecting four villages in Jalalpur. 


Yillnge. 

Average 
jama of 5 
years prior 
to the cession. 

Jama of 
1216. 

Actual gross 
produce at. 
the expira¬ 
tion ot the 
lust setlle- 
| ment. 

Actual pro¬ 
duce at the 
expiration of 
the Diet set¬ 
tlement. 

Junta, 

1218-19. 

Remarks. 

f 'fill 1 ! ... tM 



6,357 

6,040 

5,491 

5,49! i 


Kandlnir Buzurg ... 

2,832 

3,375 

4,805 

4,505 

4,150 

4,150 


Bn ret hi ... ... 

750 

1,070 

),811 

1,721 

1,065 

1,565 [ 


Chilli »»• 

1,362 

1,310 

2,200 

2,090 

1,900 

l 

l.uoo | 
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1.59. In 1810, under date 14th December, he details the sources of the infor¬ 
mation on which he founded his assessment. They were.— 

fl) A declared survey by the tahslldar, which, however, proved to be very 
inaccurate. 

(2) A revised survey by the talisildar and kanungos, whi -h Hr. Wanehope 

considered correct. 

(3) An estimate furnished by the unemployed kanungos. 

(4) A survey executed by one set of ndrdhas and corrected by another. 

'■’>) An estimate by an ex-arnil on whom Mr. Wanehope placed much reliance. 

( r <) The jama of ton years prior to cession according to the kanungo’g records 
which he thought understated. 

(7) A statement of the collections at the close of the Bundela and Marhatta 
Governments respectively. 1 may add that for the previous year, 1809, is 
found in a statement of balances duo the following item : — i Deduct plun¬ 
dered treasures, suspended by authority, 11s. 17,500.’ 

100. With such data to rely upon, and in such a state of the country Mr. 
M uuohope’s enhancements certainly now appear of doubtful policy. But the Board 
v ere then loucl iti their praises. In a letter to the Vice President in Council of 1811, 
they express their statisfaction in bearing testimony to Mr.Wanehope’s merits. They 
mention his ‘ undevinting exertions and indefatigable industry, which had resulted in an 
addition of near 44 lakhs per annum to the resources of the State.’ 

1 ill. It must, however, be admitted that, excepting in Panwari, there were as yet 
n.. signs of pressure. 

1(52. Everywhere elso the natural results of a moderate and fixed assessment were 
made manifest in the vastly increased general prosperity of the country. This brings 
m down to 1223 fasli or 1816 A.D. 

SECTION 111. 

Mr. Waring and Mr Valy's Settlements — Ovcraseessmenl. 

163. This was the year of the 5th Settlement and of the advent of Mr. Scott 
Waring, who is generally looked upon as the unwitting scourge of Bundelkliaiul, the 
desolator of a province from pure official zeal. 

164. His main idea seems to have been a convioion that he was being deceived and 
imposed upon by the zamindars and officials alike. He was doggedly tenacious of opinions 
once formed ; and he wrote fluently and well. In certain instances he was undoubtedly 
considerate. lie readily ma le allowances in villages where from their situation tim 
zemindars were exposed to exactions from troops on the march, &e. He took great 
pains in making frequent investigations, visiting, he says, most of his district ^whielt 
comprised Hamirpnr, Banda, Hunch, and Kalpi, all combined) four times, and all of 
it twice. He fully discussed each pargana in detail, giving a table of the cost of pro¬ 
duction and of average amount of produce, an account of the prevailing rates of interest 
charged to the agricultural debtor, and so forth. He quoted Adam {Smith and Maltlms, 
and appealed now and then to European statistics. It was not easy for the Board of 
Commissioners to upset tho conclusions of a man of this sort ; it was still less easy for. 
the mau himself to perceive that he was wrong. 

1 (55. Deluded by the apparently boundless present prosperity and future capa¬ 
bilities of the district, he raised, sajs Mr. Allen, the jama by 46 per cent, (exclusive of 
the assessment, at that time amounting to Rs. 13,900, of seven mudji villages which he 
resumed) in tho eastern parganas. In the western parganas, I’amvari and Bath had 
already been rather severely dealt with. Tho jama was, however, enhanced 21 per cent, 
(exclusive of the enhancement obtained from 32 resumed villages, amounting to 
Bs. 13,760). The increase was, in fact, excluding these mnd/is from the account, in 
round numbers, 34 lakhs, or precisely Rs 3,46,226, namely 31 5 per cent, on the total 
preceding jama. 

166. The Board of Commissioners were alarmed at the vast increase, which 
the zamindars appear also to have appealed against. When called on to explain, Mr. 
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Waring attacked the previous settlements, and attributed their alleged inadequacy to 
the corruption of the native officials previously employed by Captain Baillie, of which 
he gives details, with a list of jamas which were now proposed* contrasted with the 
farmers’ offers.. 


Some of liis arguments. 


Statistics of At ti n <1 h :i f 
Kharchtj and Suiuerpur 


The R< owd onlcrt further 
enquiry as to 25 ost ites* 


l fi7. Ho then complains of the kanungo’s ‘ open dissatisfaction and secret machi¬ 
nations.’ This official, he states, had been a party to the corrupt practices and had also 
deputed a muharir to accompany the petitioning zamindars to Farukhabad, where the 
Board then sat. He-points to tile fact that the jama assessed does not exceed the 
tahilsdars’ estimate, nor, in seme instances, what was eolleeted from their villages even 
on the bhaiyachara tenure; that his own information coincides with the farmers ’ offers 
and with the zamindars’ own accounts ; and that if the mere opposition of interested 
zamindars is to sot aside an assessment, ample encouragement will be offered to other 
zamindars to bring forward similar excuses, I now give some extracts from bis report 
which was read before the Board of Commissioners, 28th June, 1816. 

168. In parganas Maudlin, Kharela and Snmorpur, lie says the number of houses 
(in 1816) is 11,276, and of souls 50,045, or 137 to each square mile : the ploughs 
amount to 3,905, and the average number of biglias tilled by each to 40. Large mar¬ 
kets are held in Kharela Klias, Maudba, and Smnerpur Kims. 

169. The Board of Commissioners ultimately suspended the confirmation of the 
settlement of twenty-five estates, and ordered further enquiry. 


Mr. Waring’* reply. 


Statistics of the 25 vil¬ 
lages. 


* (This Tillage is in par 
garni llamirpu)-.; 


170. Mr. Waring, in allusion to this order, subjoins a long list of villages showing 
the assessment made by Oaptaiu Bailiie's niunshi for himself, next the jamas for Gov¬ 
ernment, &c,, specifying in some cases the bribe received by the munshi. This list is 
not now worth discussing, but,, as far as I can see, it does not seem to. establish Mr. 
Waring’s contention. 

171. He then gives a return for the 25 villages complained of, which I shall print 
in full. '1 he ‘ foregoing account ’ means the list just alluded to ; the gross ‘jamabandi 
agreeably to a measurement ’ seems to be a. calculation of what the rental would beat a 
given rate over a certain area ; it is not any statement of account found in any village 
papers. 


172. I have aided to this return two columns showing the present corrected 
rental and the jama J have just imposed— 

Statement of as*e>smmt of 25 villages in paiyana Smnerpur. 
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The figures in column 6 are very striking when compared with the preceding columns, 
and show the extravagance of the estmates which Mr.Waring formed. 

17:5. He then discusses parganas Pamvari and Stipa ( now forming part of Pan- 
wari-Jaifpur ). He notes the rate of interest in these parganas as enormous, estimating 
it as at least 4 per cent, per mensem, and the charge for becoming security at 5 per cent, 
on the jama. In the other parganas the rate of interest seems to have varied from 
Us. 2 to Rs 2-3. 

174. ‘The number of ploughs amounts to 4,034 and the average number of lughas 
io each plough is 4U.’ The collections in this pargana were made with more difficulty 
than in any other, owing to the unquiet state of that part of tho district. He adds 
that the zamindars and their ryots have been so accustomed to abandon their villages 
upon tho first pressure, that the least difficulty induces them at once to abandon their 
houses, and they are with difficulty persuaded to return : the native States adjoining 
mere constantly enticing them away. Rain also falls less abundantly, he observes, in 
this pargana than elsewhere, for some cause not known to him. 

175. In Rath and Kliurka (now all included in Rath) he notes 6,430 bighas panva 
devoted to sugarcane, (this would be about the same area as at present), and the average 
number of ploughs to each bigha is 25. He then notices a rise in rent. 

“ The rates on land in this pargana, in comparison with those charged by the Mar¬ 
iettas, were increased subsequent to tho settlement of 1217, and in some descriptions of 
land have been increased two annas in the biglia since the conclusion of tho present 
.settlement. In Jalalpur he also finds the same number of bighas to the plough. He 
■fives some curious information as to the then rates of labour. 

176. “ The rate of labour fixed by the Magistrate when wheat was 20 seers for 
the rupee was 3 pucka pice per diem, and it continues the same now that wheat is 46 
■■eers for the rupee. Labourers, however, are paid chiefly in grain by the zamindars and 
usually at tho rate of 01*0 seer and a half to two of the coarser kinds of graiu pet- 
diem. 

177. He then speaks of tho patwaris as generally receiving allowances equiva¬ 
lent to Rs. 100 per annum, a largo sum for those days, and considers tho village 
expenses generally as under 10 per cent, of the net jama. The currency difficulty had 
recently pressed hardly upon the zamindars, the Srinngri rupee having just been pro¬ 
hibited in payment of Government dues : previous to this prohibition the discount, he 
states, varied from 0 to 9 per cent., ‘ it is now 17aud 18, and throughout the year cannot 
be reckoned under 10. i’urcbases are always made iu this coinage, and it will, I fear, 
take a long time before it is suppressed.’ 

178. Next bespeaks of the diminution of trees : iu the eastern parganas, trees are 
heinff planted, but none in the western. The new purchasers had begun to cut down 
even those that existed ; many estates having lately been bought with that view, and 
as the trees, ho adds, are assessed as well as the laud, tho estates arc thus much 
reduced iu value. 

179. Ho goes on to say that since the hist settlement tranquillity has ensued, and 
capitalists have ventured their capital, feeling that tho Government is stable. He reviews 
the past settlements and dwells upon the imperfect data on which they were based, and 
appeals to the variety of his own treatment of different villages, the jama in some villages 
Viein" raised by 40 or so per cent., in others being simply maintained, and iu others again 
reduced, as being the best presumption of his fairness and accuracy. The very large 
increase is chiefly in Maudlin, &c., and is ascribed to the former tnh.-fl hir having tampered 
with the village papers ; while elsewhere the finest, land was waste fromwantof inbabi- 
tnnts who have now however re-appearod and cultivated it. Other cases are due to the 
difference in industry of the inhabitants ; as to which he observes “ a given increase per 
“ cent, throughout the district might satisfy a Revenue Freer us tes, but so long as men 
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“ differ i.i habits and passions, so long most the arrangements which depend upon them 
“ be liable to inequality ami anomaly.'* 

180. Ho then discusses the question of a vise in rent: “ tlvo average rent, ac- 
“ cording to Mr. Erskinc, in A. D. 1805, was Re. l-12-10per higah,but he wasof opinion 
“ ^at the land under cultivation greatly exceeded the tahrildars’ computation bi- 
gahs, ( which was) 15, 18, 49b. In A.D. 1810 tho average rate, agreeably to the lands 
“ under cultivation, was Ro. 1-6 per blgha and in tho present rnkba only Re. 1-3 per 
‘‘Ingha. I have very little doubt but this estimate of tho land under cultivation is 
“ below tiro real amount 


“ Him mot Bahadur had so far entrenched on the oldRnndola tenure in the par- 
“ ganas subject to his authority as to obtain an assessment nearly equal to one made 
“ by admeasurement, and which he uniformly agreed to annul, provided tho landowners 
“ would abide by one formed on an exact measurement. Neither does the incroaso in 
** these parganas greatly exceed the revenues collected from them by the late Government, 
“although the cultivation has been greatly extended,and from the regular though 
“ indirect modes which a Native Government adopts of increasing its resources the 
“ scale of rents and the land rovenue ought to be less than when the demand is 
“ definite and regular, as under the British Government.” 


The Bosrds Mess on a 
rise io rei t 


Humber of estates trans¬ 
ferred. 


181. Mr. Waring goes on to observe that the Board of Commissioners very 
“ strongly deprecated an increase in tire vise of vents, and that the merits of the per- 
“ petual sptein had been grounded oa the continuance of the same rents after a lapse 
“ of 10 years.” 

Mr, Waring eombats these proportions and urges that rents alwuld, and do, na¬ 
turally rise, quoting Malthus. 

182. Ho then gives a table of the estates sold since 1216 fnsli and a statement 
of his owu increase in jamas of certain parganas. 

Table of the number of estates sold since 1216 fasli. 
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Statement of increase of jams in certain fxtrganas. 
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2 
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Rs. a. p, 
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12,257 0 0 
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Mr. Warn*'* , 183, Be 51,80 assi « n8 83 a r6ason for ^ number of transfers the lightness of 

the jamas, and gives as a proof a list of estates sold by private sale, amounting to 187. 
“ 011 ^ 30 tLose ” 116 8<w * “ b*vo been mold, and unless they were profitable the pur- 
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chasers could not bare continued paying to Lite old owners malihma on them.” The 
average increase of jama on these estates was 25 per cent. 

184, Besides the above arguments, he states four additional causes, and also 
a fifth— the prodigality and recklessness of the zemindars. These are the four causes :— 

1st. —The little exclusive advantage derivable to a landowner from retaining 
his estate. 

2nd. —Want of authority to onforce the demands against his brethren. 

3rd. —Exemption from all responsibility, imprisonment, Ac. 

4t/i.—The substantial and exclusive advantages accruing to him from parting 
with it. 

185. Finally, he complains that the tahsildars and kandngos are covertly th«m- 
sclves security for the zemindars, exacting in return for this office largo considerations. 
:Ie purposes endeavouring, by conciliating the mahajans, to induce the latter to become 
the securities. 

18G. Mr. Waring was succeeded in his settlement duties by Mr, Valpy, who 
made the settlements of 1821 and 182G, and embraced Mr. Waring’s views with still 
cronter enthusiasm. The anxiety which the ousted zainindars naturally evinced to 
i ocover possession proved to his satisfaction the lightness of the assessment; ho could 
not but grant occasional reductions, but ho allowed no opportunity to escape of 
demanding an increase, and that frequently as tho punishment of previous recusancy 
i Sir. Mnir’s report). In vain had Mr, Forde, Collector, protested in 1819, urging that 
out of 815 estates tho number made over to farmers was 178, and that during the 
three vears 1283-85 fasli thirty-nine ostates were sold at public auction for a price 
barely exceeding one-third of their yearly jama. 

187. Mr. Valpy was not to ho persuaded. He considered 15 per cent., deducted 
from tho highest rent-roll, to be a sufficient margin, and spared no labour to get tho 
highest possible rental. .Ho encouraged communications from ousted patw&ris and 
from candidates hopeful of promotion “who were anxious,” as he himself wrote, “ to bring 
themselves to notice,” so that Mr. Waring’s figures were ultimately hardly changed. 
Mi-. Valpy was shortly after relieved by Mr. 0. Tucker, who managed to collect tbe 
revenue in the favorable season of 1228, 4 and gave tbe sanction of bis high name 
4 ond character to the fairness of tho assessment.’ 

188. After Mr. Tucker came Mr. Cathcart, dming whose incumbency of three 
yens (1229-31 fasli) arrears continuously accumulated. After him Mr. Valpy 
re: urnod to the district still firm in his opinions of five years ago. He had to settle the 
resigned estates and lapsed farms. 

189. He was compelled to mako some reductions, but they were almost entirely 
confined to the eastern parganas and more particularly to Snmerpur. During this settle¬ 
ment balances still accrued, though every sort of means was resorted to for the collection 
of the revenue. It was common to stop tbe salaries of the tahsfldar and even of chup- 
rf(s ;„. ]n 1829 it was commonly reported that it was not unusual iti the previous years 
for .dine tahsildari establishments to be in arrears of pay from six months to a year. 

A large number of shainas and ami ns were entertained every year ; tho greater part 
of the sadder amla wore deputed to take charge of different villages, and still tho 
balances increased yearly. 

190. At tho close of this settlement came tbe year of partial drought, 1237, 
which proved most severe in tho eastern parganas; in them and in liftth the balances 
were very heavy, in Snmerpur about 20 per cent. 

191. Next year Mr. Cathcart undertook, as Collector, in 1238-42, the settlement of 
the resigned estates which amounted to more than half the number of the whole, the pro¬ 
prietors having begun to throw up their estates all round. But as he himself did little of the 
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work, and the settlement is known as that of Mr. Ainslie, who was then ^Commissioner, 
“ He made,” savs Mr. Muir, u the most extensive reduolious, without reference to the 
“ Collector’ and frequently, without any investigation, precipitately allowed an exees- 
« sive au j uncalled for decrease. The settlement of Mr. Waring resembled an auc- 
“ tion in which, the highest bidder was sure of his object. Mr. Ainslie’s settlement 
« wtt3 a lottery in which unlooked for prizes fell to those who least expected them. 
“ Glaring inequality of assessment now embittered the temper of those who received 
« no relief, and who were already callous and burdened from continual oppression. 
a while this settlement therefore relieved some estates of their burdens its operations 
« wore ultimately inadequate to the necessities of the case, and in some instances only 
“ added to the previous evils.” 

192. The Board did not apparently approve of all Mr. Ainslie’s reductions, and he 
defends himself in a letter dated 5th August, 1831. He points out how widely in 
many respects Bundclkhand differs from the Huab in population ; in ability to get culti¬ 
vators ; in the necessity of zemindars giving takdvi to their ryots ; in the zemindars’ loss 
by exchange, the rent being paid in Balasahi and Srinagar rupees, the revenuo in the 
Farukabad rupee, the difference to the zamindars being never less than 13, and 
occasionally 18, per cent, j and, lastly, in the precarious nature of much of the soil, even 
in the case of poor mkr. Kulcha wells are almost unknown and the expense of pucca 
wells is about 300 or 400 rupees. Then, again, comes in the difficulty of the bbaiyachara 
tenures, as to which ho adds a curious bit of information. “ The nature of this tenure 
« en t a il 3 great expense,” he says ; each, sharer, independently of the recorded patw&ri of 
« the whole estate, has his separate patuari,” He then urges the expediency of invest¬ 
ing the Collector with power to distribute the revenue among the sharers. 

193. Another evil noted by him is one which 1 have found still almost unabated, 
and to which I have frequently alluded in the pargana reports. Mr. Ainslio says that 
« to the power possessed aud exercised by the patwaris is to be mainly ascribed all the 
“ difficulties and intricacies to which the llhaiaehnra system gives rise. They appor- 
u jq on th 6 shares of tala!<ana, s/iainagi, &e. ; their decision is liual ; the tahsildar acts 
u 0Q ; the whole brotherhood consequently look up to, caress, and propitiate him (the 
“ patwari) aud instead of his being their servant, they are his. ’ 

194. He then notices that the province is destitute of capitalists. The Mtir- 
vsris are the only money-lenders ; they are of small repute, and exact usurious interest, 
and they have recently deserted the market. 

195. His suggestion is that deserted villages should ha again re-formed and 
assistance afforded in re-opening and excavating old wells now abandoned. “ Miles,” 
he adds, “ might be traversed without meeting a single village, whilst the remains of 
“ former villages meet the eye in every direction.” 

196. He proposes, among other things, that the following proportion in assessing 
shonld be untaxed and allowed for fallow, namely, in mar ono-eighth, k abar one-sixth 
biffit one-fourth, parwa one-fourth, rakar one-third, and that settlement should not be 
mode for a shorter period than 10 years. 


SECTION IV. 

Mr. Pidcock's settlement; order restored. 

197. The next settlement, says Mr. Muir, conducted by Mr. Collector Pidcock and 
confirmed for 13 years, embraced about one-fourth of the district. The actual decrease 
did not exceed 4 per cent., but it was distributed with great judgment and was based 
on the progressive system, giving large temporary reductions. The annual average 
balance, excluding the year 1838 succeeding the famine year, was only Ks. 17,908. 

“ 198. Though frequently the reductions were nearly commensurate with the 
“ wants of the village, yet more frequently, as the result has proved, they were far too 
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limited. Li some cases, therefore, the settlement has succeeded ; in others it has 
■' failed ; and in many, as the ultimate assessment is not reached till 1848, the trial 
'• cannot be said yet to have commenced. With all its benefits it was attest partial, 
'• and, founded, as the Collector himself admits, on inadequate grounds, still presses 
“ with great inequality. 

“ 109. Though ineffectual in staying the retrogressive impulse already imparted 
••some portions of the district, the value of this revision cannot perhaps be ade- 
- q uately appreciated as preceding, aud in some measure breaking, the violence of tho 
fearful calamity of 1838, wbioh may also ho considered as having prevented its 
.nivantages from being fully developed. 

£i 200, In the last three years tho circumstances of tho district do not seem to 
“ have improved. The collections appear to be effected with as much difficulty ns 
over, and tho balances are on the increase. Tho Government villages in the parga- 
*• n , 1s tJalpee, Hamirpur and Jalalpur, amount to no fewer than 51 and bear an assess¬ 
ed nient of Rs. 70,367, or nearly one-fifth of the whole revenue. The marks of over- 
" assessment and exactions are but little diminished; lioro and there it is true they 
“ 'nave been partially effaced, but more generally they arc as apparent as ever, and 
■- in soma instances still more deeply engraven.” 

201. Mr. Allen thought that the great error of Mr. Pideock’s settlement was 
ihat he proposed an assessment which progressed at too rapid a rate. Whether his 
assessment on these principles would havo succeeded or not could not in many cases bo 
proved, for some of his ultimate jamas were not to come into effect before 1848, 
by which time a new settlement had been made. 

202. In reporting his settlement in a letter dated tho 7th January, 1836, Mr. 
I’liloock, after referring to the miseries of the lato famine, which denuded half tho 

■ U.'trio.t, refers to tho corruption of die native officials. “ But so it was in this eondi* 

Lion 1 found this district. The sudder aiulah and tahsiidars corrupt, and some of the 
latter inefficient; estates yielding upwards of lilacs oi revenue under k'ham and 

• • A oor k management, and superintended by aniins who were preying on the vitals of 
• l the people, and, immediately after taking charge of tho district, estates yielding an 
« annual revenue of Rs. 4,12,250 were resigned by their malgoozars.” He adds 
that ho has turned out all these evil doers, and that there is not now an amin loft in 
the district. 

203. He further on describes the previous settlements explaining how the confi¬ 
dence of the people had risen till 1223, when many capitalists were attracted and an 
nisauc competition set in: and then gives further details which, at the risk of being 
tedious, I give in full for the sake of showing the vast sums involved; figures which 
,,rove the real condition of things better than any mero words. 

“ On account of the five-years’ settlement effected in 1223 fasli, a total revenue 

• balance of Rs. 62,641 is now exhibited, and ta/cavi arrears, which till then hail no exis- 

• tcr.ee, began to accrue. Little alteration was made in the terms of the sixth settlement; 
but although transfer after transfer had been resorted to, as an instrument of eol- 

c lection, and the old zamindars were fast giving way to strangers, and some of tho 
“ original new comers had been succeeded by others as ignorant and as confident as 
-• themselves, still the balances due upon this settlement, as now shown in the accounts, 
amount to lis. 1,48,050; while the arrears of tahavi for the same period are Rs. 37,866. 

■ ■ A slight reduction was granted in the seventh settlement, but it had little effect in 
' stopping the system of transfer which had boen so long in operation : the term of this 
'• sre dement expired with 1237 fasli, and a revenue balance of Rs. 3,11,135 is still 

■ • exhibited against it ; while the tahivi arrears amount for the same period to Rs. 42,024. 
“ The circumstances attending the eighth or past settlement are so well known as to call 

• ■ p or Oat brief enumeration here ; a large abatement of revenue was conceded, but upoa 
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11 inaccurate data, and without due enquiry being instituted. In some instances the 
“ assesmeut was reduced where no dccreaso wa3 requisite or even solicited while other 
“ estates, which really wero labouring under over-assessment, were unrelieved ; on the 
“ contrary, the pressure upon these was aggravated by the uncalled for indulgence granted 
« to their neighbours, who could now afford to let their lands at reduced rates, and thus 
“ had it in their power to increase the number of their own cultivators at their expense. 

“ This causo has in several cases since led to revision of settlement. In 1241 fasli, this 
“ district was visited by pestilence and famine, consequent upon drought, witu unmiti- 
“ gated vigour ; whole villages were depopulated, and the country is said to have presented 
“ the appearance of a barren waste. In that year considerably more than one-half of 
“ the inhabited houses were abandoned. Mothers sold their offspring to save it and 
l< themselves from starvation, and crime increased frightfully. Society appeared to 
“ be verging towards its original elements, and it is only surprising that its links 
“ were not altogether severed. The evils inflicted by heaven were aggravated Ly 
“ man. They were employed by the native officers of Government as a means of 
“ enriching themselves at the expense of a people perishing from starvation and 
: disease. * 

“ The revenue balance exhibited at the close of 1242 fasli, on account of the whole 
1; period of the eighth settlement, amounted to Rs. 8,74,010, those of takavi to Rs. 88,E fit). 
u ' The expenses entailed upon the nmlguzars in the shape of ahamgie and talabnna had 
l! meanwhile greatly increased. On account of the seventh settlement they amounted 
“ to Rs. 1,015,191 ; on account of the eighth or past settlement to Rs. 1,83,800. These are 
“ merely the items exhibited in the Government accounts, and from them some idea may 
“ he formed of the enormous charges to which the mffiguzars were subjected through the 
*• inefficiency and corruption of the local revenue officers. The settlement of 1238 fasli 
“ extended to 1242 fasli, at the close of which the estates, the settlements of which are 
“ now reported, were thrown upon my hands. In addition to these were others yielding 
“ upwards of 1| lakhs of revenue held under Mtam management since 1241 fasli, the rest 
“ consisted of lapsed farms and of estates purchased in satisfaction of arrears by Govern- 
meat in the absence of other bidders. Out of 824 estates yielding an annual revenue 
“ of Rs. 13,22,218 comprised in this district, only 448 yielding about seven lakhs arc 
“ now in the possession of the original proprietors.” 

2G4. He then describes the care with which he has collected his own data for 
assessment, and adds “ in the re-settlement of the district the great object must be to 
fix the Government demand rather with reference to the means of the people than tho 
area of their estates.” 

205. He alludes to the difficulties of collecting from bhayachdra estates, but in 
less emphatic terms than did liis predecessors. The estates in farm, he states, arnouut 
to Rs. 87,807 jama. 

20(5. But he thought that the population of the district was returning, and that 
crime was diminishing and proposed introducing superior cottcn and improving 
education, 

207. The Government, in sanctioning this settlement, seemed to consider tho 
distressed state of the district due as much to the season as to the effects ot Mr. 
Waring’s settlement. To this Mr. Pidcock replied in another letter recapitulating 
the disastrous financial result of Waring’s settlement, all of which 1 need not repeat, 
but one or two details are interesting. 

208. He says that from 1223 to 1230 Mr. Waring’s assessment was paid pretty 
regularly, the balances averaging only Rs. 11,000 per annum. ( This was for all Bundel- 
kliand, including Kunch and Kalpi, Mr. Waring’s total revenue for winch wa3 
Rs, 17,37,7011. From that time to tho end of 1241 fasli tho balance averaged 
one lakh per annum, while the arrears for takavi in.the same period were Rs. 1,17,7 28, 
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ithough up to 1237 the seasons had 

been favourable. He then 

gives a list of the 

umber of houses deserted, as below, aitor the famine of 1241 : 



Inhabited, 

Abandoned. 

Houses of r.amindars and pattidurs 

... 4,499 

9,178 

l)itto cultivating asamis 

1 4,938 

10,511 

Uilto of other inhabitants 

... 17,505 

20,507 


Total, 

39,'96 

209. lie alludes again to the 

native officials who took 

this opportunity of 


ai themselves by plundering the already destitute, and says that when he took 

liarge he found “estates yielding Rs. 1,50,000 under l ham and huh management, 

• placed so by my predecessor in consequence of their deteriorated condition and 
>* Mjj.erintendtd by a host of hungry amins, &e.” At the same time estates yielding 
Us. ‘.1,12,250 were resigned by their owners agreeably to the order of the Board, which 
-ave thorn the option of resigning their engagements at the end of 12-12 lasli. 

210. Mr. Pideock was clearly a most painstaking man: bis assessments were 
, V j or tod village by village in the fullest manner, and were carefully discussed seriatim 
t v the Commissioner. 

211. No doubt, he effected very great good, hut even at that lime, notwithstanding 
In figures just quoted, the magnitude of the evil inflicted upon tho district was not 
•'ally recognised, and it was not till tho next settlement in 1842 that the necessity 
hi unshrinking reduction became apparent. 

212. It is needless to add that the land speculators who had contributed so greatly 
to ruin the district with Mr. Waring s inconsiderate co-operation were themselves 
ruined almost to n man. 


SECTION V. 

Early saUlcments of Mahoba and Jail pur. 

213. The older settlements for the small tracts of Mahoba proper and Jaitpur 
■nay bo briefly dismissed. 

214. Tbe circumstances under which these came at a late date into British 
‘u-session havo been explained in Chapter IV. 

215. In 1838 when we undertook the management, two years previous to our 
ncutal occupation of the pargana, Mahoba proper presented a dismal spectacle, owing to 
the mismanagement of Gobind Rao, and it was said to yield hardly one fourth of tiie 
revenue which it had yielded in 1803. The country had become a wilderness, many 
“ | );l d emigrated, so that the country presented the appearance of having been devas- 

uvtod by some great calamity.” The first British settlement was in actual fact made 
in 1838, but as it was given effect to by the native administration, it is not included in 
the list of regular settlements, nor have I been able to discover any details regarding it. 
The next in 1839 followed on the same lines as the first and was moderate. 

216. Then followod a repetition of the phenomenon already exhibited on a 
larger • scale in the surrounding province. The certainty and security of British 
administration led administrators and people alike to imagine that their prosperity 
w.i’, unassailable, and that their material wealth was indefinitely increased. So 
Lieutenant Doolan did iu Ma.ioba as Mr. Waring had done in Bundelkhaud generally, 
and increased the assessment, hut not in the same wild proportions as his prototvpo, 
Tho natural consecpicnces followed, debt was incurred, and the people were thrown, in 
too many cases, irretrievably into the hands of the bankers. 

217. The next settlement in 1S48 afforded general and much-needed relief, 
but the evil had been done. 
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218. Tlie settlement which followed in 1850 was, on the whole, fair and equal, 
though here and there the revenue pressed with some severity. 

This brings us down to the settlement just expired, which was framed in 185G 
by Mr. Freeling and will bo discussed iu the next chapter. 

219. Jaitpur lapsed to the British in 1845, since which time there have been 
only three settlements preceding that just expired. Under the Bundela princes the 
accounts were not kept with care, and the amount realized from the pargana in 
those days cannot be ascertained with any certainty. At the height of its prosperity 
under Raja Pariclihat, this tract is said to have returned a revenue of Its. 80,000 
Srinagri, which fell in Khet Singh’s time to Rs. 65,000. These sums are, according 
to the rate of exchange recently prevailing, equal to about Rs. 70,000 and 56,875 of 
our currency, respectively. 

220. What data were forthcoming for our first three settlements, and on what 
principle they were calculated, I am now unable to say; for the records, if they 
exist, cannot be traced; nor is tbe question very important. 

221. The mistakes made in settling the Bundelkhand province, and repeated, as 
has just been observed, on a small scale in Mahoba proper, were fortunately avoided 
in this little tract. The first British assessments were fair, and grew progressively 
smaller instead of larger, as in the other instances. 

222. It was well that it was so; for, in 1857, Jaitpur became the theutre of strife 
for contending factions belonging to the old Bundela dynasty, who aspired to regain 
their tiny principality. Tranquillity was not restored till 1S59, and during the interval 
the country suffered terribly. Even in 1860 whole villages were found deserted and 
covered with jungle to the very walls. The results of theso disturbances were inevi¬ 
table ; many of the zamindars were plunged into debt, from which they have not to the 
present moment recovered. 

223. In 1864 tlie settlement just expired was taken in hand. It will be dealt 
with in the Dext chapter, 

224. Thia brings to an end the history of the older settlements of the various 
parganns of the district. 

225. Owing to the different dates arising from external and internal changes iu 
the composition of the district, some mingling of old settlements with what are reallv 
new has been unavoidable, but it has been thought best to mark off 1 strictly- the just 
expired settlement in each case, whatever bo its date, for separate treatment. These 
last settlements will now be discussed in the following chapter. 

CHAPTER VI. 

The settlement just expired. 

226. As may be anticipated from the last remarks, an account of the settlement 
just expired involves an account of the work of several officers at different dates and 
on different systems. 

227. In 1842, under the old system of settlement at two-thirds of the assets, 
Mr. W. Muir settled parganas Hamirpur and Jala!pur, including a part of what is 
now Mahoba (and which is accordingly for distinction sake called Jalalpur-Makoba). 
In the same year Mr, Allen settled Sumerpur, Maudha, Rath and Panwari. Both 
those settlements, commencing from the same date, were fixed for 30 years. 

228. In 185G, under the now system of settlement at half assets, Mr. Freeling 
made the now expired settlement of the remaining portions of Mahoba (hero called, 
for the sake of distinction, Mahoba proper) ; and the last settlement for Jaitpur was 
that made by Mr. Wigram in 1864. This small pargana has now been incorpo¬ 
rated with Panwari. These two recent settlements were made to expire at the same 
time as the older settlements. 
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Tlio older settlement effected by Messrs. Muir and Allen will be now con¬ 
sidered first. 

229. The tract under Mr. Muir’s settlement jurisdiction was then known as the 
Kalpi Parganas and included, as well (as the parganas just enumerated), Kalpi and 
Knock. Jalalpur was also then known as Jalalpur-Kharela, because it included the 
,,ld pargana of Kharela, which is now merged partly in Jalalpur and partly in 
Mulioba. 

230. Reviewing the effects of the British occupation since 1806, Mr. Muir 
■onsidered the first ten years satisfactory, the administration being for that time just 
and equitable. The increase during that period amounted to nearly 14 per cent., 
n> which was to bo added the change from the current to the Farukliabad rupee, 
estimated at 13$■ per cent. He then remarks severely on Mr. Waring’s settlement, 
which has been already discussed in the preceding chapter ; and on the two sncceed- 

settlements, which were, he thinks, if anything, worse. To these successive blunders 
lie attributes the collapse of the district under the bad seasons of 1830, 1834 and 1837. 
No one, he says, who has not toiled through the details of each village, can conceive 
sho extent of alienation of proporty or the misery attendant on the depopulation of 
\ ill a ^es, the ruin of estates, and the disruption of society which have prevailed in the 
unhappy country. 

231. The settlement of 1836 by Mr. Pideock, immediately preceding bis own, 
Mr Muir held to he far better than any of the preceding ones, though the reductions 
•riven were frequently far too limited. The jama had also been made progressive in 
numerous cases. Mr. Muir accordingly felt that nothing but the most careful and 
undent treatment could restore prosperity. 

232. I do not propose to follow him through his method of arriving at rents 
■,ud rates, because the plain truth is that when he had got them he did not use 
hem. He followed the far wiser plan of enquiring into the history of each village and 
issessin" up to what he deemed to be a reasonable and fair amount, guided to a 
,-ertaiu extent, but not in any way controlled, by his rates. 

233. The ultimate effect of Mr. Muir’s assessment was to reduce the revenue 
horn Rs. 3,41,395 in the parganas named to Rs. 3,11,759, which was a decrement of 
LU 29,636 or 9’5 per cent. 

234. The demand at the close of Mr. Muir’s settlement stood Rs. 4,117 lower, 
namely, at Rs. 3,07,642, from various causes, which will he dealt with further on. 

235. Among general topics Mr. Muir remarked on the absence of outlying 
hamlets, “ sothat it often costa a man the best part of the day merely to go to and from 
the most distant fields,” and on the paucity of wells even for drinking purposes. This 
-•-tuto of things remain almost the same after the lapse of nearly 40 years. Mr. Muir 

Iso thorn'ht the patwari’s accounts generally remarkably faithful. I think that, as 
t rule this is so still, as far as they go, but they are generally extremely inaccu- 
i !i*e in the matter of entering the last changes in the cultivation and the correct areas. 
With the new system lately devised by Mr. Buck there will, no doubt, be an improve¬ 
ment. 

236. He considered pargana Hamirpur, as assessed by himself, lightly dealt 
with on the whole, 

237. Pargana Jalalpur, he remarks, has been the arena in which the opposite 
, \t rentes of exactions and subsequent abatements have been developed to the widest 
extent, exaction in 1816 and excessive abatement in 1831. But he found more estates 
■ vorassessed than underassessed. 

238. In speculating on future revision, the one, in fact, which I am now report- 

q 0 observes ; “ that the calamities of overassessment and famine have prostrated 

g tl many estates so completely that it is almost impossible to tell what their ultimate 
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itamIp. rim dist rict. 


Wrong in some respects 
and right in otheii). 


Mr. Alien's assessment. 


Numerous sales before 

Jlr. Allen’s time, 


Mr. Allen’s criticism on 
Mr. Tidcick. 


capabilities may be. Pie thought that revision would be most serviceable in 
Jalalpur and would there yield nu increase, partly because there were some under¬ 
assessed villages the assessment of which he did not, under existing circumstances, 
venture lo raise ; and also because he anticipated that the blmiyachnrn communities in 
that part of the distrietwould have then broken up under the measures of duress 
which must be resorted to in case of recusancy and default. 

2J9. lie was, as it has turned out, in error about Jabalpur, (bough ho was 
right regarding Hamirpnr. The present revision lias increased the revenue on the 
latter ; but it has reduced it considerably in Jalalpur. This, I think, may be explained 
by two reasons. The first is that the revenue in Jalalpur was not so light anywhere 
as Mr. Muir supposed. The second is that, as 1 shall have occasion to note further 
on, leniency to crowded communities is now a canon of settlement; and that, so far 
from breaking up, the bhaiyaohara brotherhoods in the various villages, have in most 
cases multiplied exceedingly, and have compelled reduction by the mere weight of 
numbers. 

2-10. Mr. Allen, in dealing with Sumerpur, Maudlin, Ratli and Fanwiri, goes 
over much the same ground as Mr. Muir, and like him considers the first ten years 
of British rule beneficent, except perhaps in the ease of pargana Panwfiri, which 
Mr. Wan eh ope bad burdened rather too heavily. Of Mr. Waring he has of course the 
same opinion as that expressed by Mr. Muir, and the famine of 1837-38 he desoribes 
by a (juotatiou from Mr. Pideoek, which depicts it in the darkest, though doubtless the 
truest terms. Mr. Allen gives the following statement of sales effected in the ten 
years preceding his own settlement in the parganus just named 

Statement of sales 1833-1842. 


Year. 


lfe.aa 
1834 
18! 5 
1836 
383 7 

1838 

1839 
1S40 
I 84 1 
1843 


241. From the above it will be sceu that of 137 villages brought to sale w i tln’ii 
this period, assessed at 2,30,000, no less than sixty-one were purchased by Government, 
while the remainder, sold to other persons, realised only Us. 39,000, or about one-third 
of their revenue for one year, and only one-half the villages put up to sale realized 
even this inadequate price; the remainder, not oven rising to this, were bought in by 
Government or tbo sale was postponed indefinitely’ when no purchaser could be found. 
Out of the total number of villages (amounting to 621 ) Mr. Allen found that only 
J39 had been preserved by the descendants of those who had been in possession when 
ilio British entered BuuJolkhand. Seventy-live villages were in the possession of Go¬ 
vernment from arrears .having accrued, and of these Mr. Allen settled thirty-five with 
the old zemindars and twenty-nine with farmers for new settlement, giving Govern¬ 
ment the option of admitting the old proprietors on its expiration. 

242. In discussing Mr. Pidcook's settlement in 1836 (the one immediately pro¬ 
ceeding his own ) of the estates which had been resigned, he thinks that the latter was 
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afraid to persevere long enough with his redactions, which he often considerably qua¬ 
lified by progressive enhancement, 

243. Mr. Allen used, or rather dispensed with the use of, Ins average rents and 
rates with even more freedom than Mr. Muir. 

244. The ultimate result of his assessment of the four parganas named was to 
reduce tho revenue from Rs. 7,93,634 to Rs. 6,70,972, giving a decrement of 1,27,662 
or 19-6 per cent. The demand at the close of this settlement was reduced by Rs. 1,797 
from various incidental causes. 

245. It will be the best and clearest course to review tho effects of these two 
settlements at once. The small remaining portions of the district were settled at a 
later date under totally different circumstances, and may bo considered together bye 

and bye. 

246. Messrs. Muir and Allen enjoyed great advantages over their predecessors. 
Besides having the history of the latter’s experience to guide them, the new comers 
worked under au improved system. They were to frame their demand, not so as to 
leave a margin of 15 per cent, only, which had been hitherto the rule, but so as to leave 
ono-third, or 33£ per cent., untaxed. They also found the country ready measured for 
thorn by a professional survey, to the accuracy of which both their repot ts bcai testimony. 
And lastly, the ovouts of the years immediately preceding their taking office, the fa¬ 
mines of 1833 and 1837, the depopulation and distress of the country, the diminished 
cultivation, the groat fall in the value of land, tho number of villages under Govern¬ 
ment management, all pointed to moderation in assessment. Government no longer 
pressed for more money, it had indeed contended, though ineffectually, against 
Mr Warincr’s sanguine calculations in 18 L6; now it was only anxious to see order 
and prosperity re-introduoed. 

247. This indulgent attitude was also, as thoir reports plainly show, the one most 
oongenial to the new°settlement officers. They made their assessments low, and also 
adopted the progressive principle in many cases. It is easy to anticipate that assess¬ 
ments framed under these circumstances, and ultimately continuing for so long a 
period as from 36 to 37 years, should work well. And such, indeed, has been the case. 

248. lu Hamirpur pargana the only reductions necessary during the course of 
the settlement were trifling, and were due to kans: and the same cause had also 
made tho revenue in two or three cases rather burdensome. 

249. In Jaltllpur three raahals were auctioned, but from causes connected with 
the mutiny of 1857. There were also ten oases of farm, and two of enforced transfer, 
most of these also due to the mutiny. Tho assessment, however, appears to me to have 
been too severe in parts of the old Kharela pargana which is now the north of the 
present pargana Mahoba. Private transfers were numerous in both parganas, but the 
price of land in Hamirpur and the number of years’ purchase of jama, show that land 
there was double the value of land in Jalalpur. 

050 Under Mr. Allon’s settloment Sumcrpur led a tranquil existence, only some 
few forced transfers were occasioned by the mutiny, and two or three cases of bad ma¬ 
nagement have recently led to Government interference. The sarno may be said of Mau- 
Ihii and Rath. The latter pargana, indeed, was very lighly assessed as a rule, except 
m some of the poor villages belonging to the old Kharka pargana; the villages, that 
is, to the north on the banks of tho Betwa. But, even in those eases, the few forced 
transfers which have occurred have been duo to the mutiny. 

251. Panwdri suffered from the mutiny like the rest, and, indeed, rather more 
so owing to its southern and remote position, and much, too, in its western edge from 
kans; and of course from occasional bad management. The amount of reduction 
rendered necessary for these various causes was large, but in no case can it be attributable 
to any undue severity in the original settlement. 

14 
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252. Mahoba proper and Jaitpur now remain to bo considered, Malioba proper, 
after undergoing- .several short settlements, was last assessed in 1856 by Mr. G, H. 
Fmffing. The work was somewhat hastily done; on the whole the reductions given 
were rather too large, and (here was some inequality in the treatment of various villages, 
Mr. Freeling himself considered his assessment light, and thought that by increasing 
the prosperity of the pargaua it would lead to future increase of revenue. Ho reduced 
the revenue from Us. 80,167 to Rs. 67,360, a decrement of Rs. 12,798 or 19 
per cent. The demand at close of settlement, owing to various additions, was 

Rs 69,868-6. 

253. There is, of course, nothing to record in the history of a settlement, such 
as this, except that under it the price of land rose higher than anywhere else in the 
district, the value per acre being 5-14-6, or 13 years’ purchase of the jama. 


254. This little pargana, now incorporated with Panwari, came under British 
occupation even later than Malioba proper. After throe short settlements it was last 
assessed by Mr. P. Wignini in J864. Ho reduced the revenue from Rs. 40,756 to 
Rs. 30,035 or by Rs. 10,721. This reduction, which was 35'7per cent., the Revenue 
Board declined to sanction ; they reviewed the work village by village, and raised the 
revenue to Rs. 34,298. At the close of the settlement, from various small additions, 
the demand stood at Rs. 34,504-8. 

It is hardly needful to add that during its brief existence of 15 years this settle¬ 
ment worked well. 

255. A comprehensive view of the general progress of the district under tho 
■Just, expired settlement may be gathered from the statement below of the transfers 
durinff the last thirty years, which, though it cannot be accepted as strictly accurate, 
is yet sufficiently so to serve as an indication of the growth of prosperity or the 

reverse :— 

Statement of transfers in the District of Bamirpu-r. 





Transfers of which 
prices at e unknown. 

Transfers of i 

vhick prices are known . 

Total transfers. 

Katurc 1 

of 

trans¬ 
fer. i 

Year. 

Area. 

J 

Jama. : 

1 

1 

Area. 

Jama. 

I'rice. 

Average 

price 

pel* 

acre. 

Member 

of 

years' 
purchase 
of jama. 

Area. 

Jama, 





i 

Its. 


11s. 

Us. 

Its. a j), 



Ks. 

h--’ 

r 

1 st decade, 1844- 
1855 

46,450 

39,506 

68,310 

48,884 

98,400 

1 11 0 

2 0 

1,04,800 

88,390 

if. 


and decade, 1856- 
1805 

42,853 

1 

32,890 

04,261 

43,32V 

1,10,227 

2 0 C 

2 5 

97,114 

76,217 

i- 1 

£ 


Krddtcadc, 1860- 

1875 

45,8231 

40,87 p 

70,444 

53,274 

3,15,110 

4 7 7 

5 7 

1,16,267 

90,148 

f 

r—< 

L | 

Total ... 

- , 

135,166; 

1,13,270 

1,83,015 i 

1,47,485 

5,23,7»7j 

2 13 9 

3 5 

3,18,181 

2,60,755 

■ 

i 


list decade, 1844- 

i 

22,826' 

21,041 

22,746 

19,170 

30,633 

15 7 

1 6 

46,572 

40,211 

C 

H 

G> s 

P 

2nd decade, I85G- 

22,549 

15,772 

33,901) 

35,980 

38,998 

13 7 

> i i 

64,455 

51,768 



3rd decade, 1866- 
[8/5 •*' 

14,030 

10,616 

46,279 

46 23l| 

94,097 

j 2 0 6 

j 2 O 

OU,309 

56,870 



Total ... 

59,405 

47,42 1 

1,00,931 

1,01,410 

1,63,728 

1 9 H 

2 0 

1,60,336 

1,48,839 

£ 

o 


lot decade, 1844- 

39,012 

1 

32,832 

55,352 

62,365 

1,00,999 

1 13 2 

1 3 

94,364 

85,204 

o 

£ l 

; i 

2nd decadent) 56- 
1865 

26,640 

18,921 

! 17,305 

14,tea 

50,142 

2 113 

3 4 

43,995 

33,583 

<- 

l 

3rd decade,1866- 
1875 

46,756 

41,490 

i 

1,00,931 

99,322 

j 3,17,760 

3 2 4 

3 2 

1,47,087 

1,40,812 


Total ... 

1,12,408 

93,250 1,73,638 

1,64,319 

4,68,901 

2 11 2 

2 8 

2,86,046 

2,59,599 



Grand Total,,. 

! 

3,06,979 

2,53,949 

4,67,68-lj 4,15,244 

1 1,56,366 

2 8 6 

2 S 

7,64,563 

6,69,198 
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25G. It ■will be observed that under all species of transfers there is a gradual Transfer statement exa- 
increase in price, and that the auction sales have greatly decreased in number in the minu1 ' 
last decade. 


257. On the other hand, the area of land transferred and the amount of jama, are Are:l and j. ima transferred, 
very large, being 52 per cent, in the one case and (51 in the other. But it is to be re¬ 
membered that we are here founding exact conclusions upon inexact figuros; for of 

course much of the land and rovenuo concerned have been transferred more than 
once, so that the transactions look considerably larger than they really wero. Still they 
must be admitted to have been considerable. 

258. The following statement shows the variations which have occurred in the In "*™* e * n< ^" ea ’ e la “t 
revenue of the different parganas during tlm course of settlement, both by increase and settlement. 

decrease:— 

Statement of Variations in Revenue Demand. 


Turgana. 


Hiiinirpur 
itumerpur • 

Mulidha * 

Jaliilpur <■ 

Ruth 

l'anv.arijaitpur.. 

M.'lmba 

Total .. 


Jama declared. 

Increase. 

Resumed 

muafi. 

Additional or in¬ 
creased jamas. 

Other causes. 

Rs. 

Us. a. p. 

Ks# 

Rs. 

71,434 

3 0 0 

588 

*.« 

1,40,348 

• #• 

125 

,,, 

J,:18,234 

coo 

500 


1,99,IMS 

7 0 0 


203 

2,ln,491 

471 0 0 

..a 

H 

a, 16,193 

255 8 0 

],0G6 

•«» 

l,OS,489^3,065 U 0 

993 

... 

10,84,395:3,808 0 0 

1 

3,272 

264 


DrCR#ABIJ. 

Demand at close of 
settlement. 

Redact 

«d 

a 

ri 

& 

o a of jama. 

1/1 

cJ 

V* 

O) 

o I 

M 

o “ 

a. 

Other 

caeuss. 

Oh 

3 

a 

V 

rid 

+a y? 

03 

§£ 

o 

Camping ground and 
other public purposes. 

Rs. 

Rs. ft. p 

Its. a. p 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. a. p 


95 0 O 

2 0 0 

3 

27 

71,898 O 


1,136 0 O 

51 0 0 

50 

... 

1,39,237 0 

♦ »* 

... 


7C 

... 

1,38,662 0 

,,, 

850 0 0 

249 8 0 

46 

43 

1,98,276 8 

... 

459 0 0 

10 0 0 

45 

7 

2,10,449 0 

1,678 

.%• 

H 0 0 

277 

315 

2,16,330 8 

2,071,9,87G 8 O 

... 

£64 

... 

1,07,336 6 

3,749 5,415 8 0 
1 

332 8 0 

661 

392 

[ 

10,81,189 6 


250. The principal head of increase is ‘ resumed muafis,’ which were naturally DetaiUo£ all0Vc 
most numerous in Malioba, the old seat of Government. Under ‘ additional or increased 
punas’ are included in Hamirpur and Sumerpur increment for alluvial land ; and in 
Maudlin Its. 400 additional revenue assessed upou pasture land in mauzah Artara ; and 
Us. 100 upon the Into Nawab’s game preserve. In Banwnri-Jaitpur tho jama of 
mauzah Sungra was increased by Its. 602, and one new village, mauza Kanti, which 
j,, lt | been omitted, was added to the tauti at a jama of Its. 239. The remaining in- 
moasc comes from disused roads and other similar assets which were added to the 
revenue. In Malioba the village of Bilralii was confiscated for disloyalty and assessed 
w.th Us. 064. Under ‘ other causes,’ the largest item is in Jaliilpur, and is due to tho 
re iistrihution of jama in certain malials of Kharela. It is necessary to show this 
uansaetiou on both sides of the present account. 


260. Reduction oi jama was to a consideiable extent due to kans, and in some Decrease# ; those due to 
s to pressure of revenue. These latter cases were, in pargaua Sumerpur, those K u cau ° f t j cv0uue>auJ 
.,1 UJdokhar-T!ick-Medni, Ingotha and Isauli, where the reductions amounted to 
it-. 766, 211, and 158 respectively; and in Jaliilpur, those of Jalia and Tagiri, in 
wl.ieh the gross reduction amounted to Us. 850. The cause of tlio reduction of Rs. 459 
in Hath parga na for mauza Gohindpnr, is not recorded. In Mnhoba three villages 
were reduced, Burba, Dariba and Fura. 

Under ‘ other causes ’ come some small redistributions of jama in Hamirpur, Su- 
im-qmr and Jalalpur. which appear in this statement on both sides of the account ; 
ami some trifling reductions which cannot be traced in the records. 

261 The reduction for land taken up for roads explains itself. The large items Those due to road#; 
nW iiri-Juitpur and Mahoba are due to the construction of the new metalled road 
ruuninc between Banda and Howgong and also branching off to Hamirpur. 
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Camping grounds. 


Remission* of revenue. 


Permment reductions. 


£6 

262. Under the head of ‘ land for camping ground ’ is included the large range 
of ground taken up for military purposes in Dhorra, pargana Pamv&ri-Jaitpur close 
of the cantonment of Nowgong. 


263. Besides these redactions there have been large remissions for various causes, 
which are detailed below in the following statement, and which it is important to 
hear in mind. 



264. The permanent reductions have just been explained. The causes of the re 
missions are all clear enough, except those under column 9, which are not specified in the 


Note—O wing to the different forms in which this and the preceding statement are fmm iTT" 
figures do not appear to correspond as they stand. But on examination they will be found to agree 1116 
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records. They may, however, in truth, be nearly all referred, as well as those in column 
6, to the mutiny, and also in some measure to leans. 

The after-effects of the mutiny were felt many years after the disturbances had 
subsided, especially in the southern parganas. Similarly, the loss caused by kans is 
often struggled against for some time, when, of a sudden, the village breaks down 
aud the financial fabric topples over. 

265. Adding in the totals of the reductions given from the date of their com¬ 
mencement, the aggregate amount of the drawback granted reaoheB a very formidable 
sum, viz., Rs. 5,79,751-0-0.* If this he divided over the 22 years from 1857 to 1878 
{to the closo of the settlement) inclusive, it gives an annual average reduction of 
Rs. 26,351. 

266. Assuming, then, the revenue as it stood.at the close of the settlement, namely, 
Rs. 10,81,190, to be the revenue annually borne on the tauzi, we find that the actual 
average amount paid one year with another, after making the average deductions 
just calculated, was only Rs. 10,54,839 per annum for the last 22 years. 

267. This fact is important to note, both in estimating the just expired settle¬ 
ment and the one which I am now proposing. Civil commotion we may reasonably 
hope not again to encounter, but hailstorms and kans Bundelkhand will certainly 
never be without. For these evils allowance must ba made promptly as occasion 
demands from timo to time. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Present revision of settlement. 

SECTION I. 

Distribution and value of the different soils. 

268. The district has already been described in general terms in Chapter I. 
There are however a few details which it is necessary to add. Owing to the hilly charac¬ 
ter of the south and the shallowness of much of the soil there, through the proximity of 
roc k beneath tho surface, the best land is found in the north. Pargana Hamirpur, which 
bounds the district in this direction, contains the most valuable black soil. The 
other parganas arc all south of the Betwa. Suincrpur and Maudha, which occupy 
the north-east, are very much alike, each having a fair amount of good black soil, 
but also a great deal of poor and thin soil cut up by ravines. Jalalpur comes next, in 
the centre of the district. It contains a larger proportion of ravine land than any 
other pargana, and is, on the whole, the poorest of all the parganas. It is flanked by 
Rath, which bounds the district on the west. This pargana makes up for a frame¬ 
work of ravines on three of its sides, the north, west and east, by a broad expanse 
of open country in its centre, containing some excellent soil; and in the core of it is a 
block of irrigable soil of a quite exceptional description. Then come the southern par- 
o-anas namely, Panw&ri-Jaitpur on the west, which takes up three-fourths of the remain- 
rug urea, and Mahobd. These two may be coupled together like Sumerpur and 
Maudha above. Their rocky character and the prevalence of jungle and stream 
over their surface have been before described. 

269. In Hamirpur pargana there is a continuous block of parwa at one point 

only where tho Betwa and damna unite forming the ‘c lonaV Ho doubt all the soil on 
the tongue of land thus thrown up was originally alluvial and it is therefore soft 
and fertile. The remaining area of parwa in the pargana is found in detached portions 
and is of an inferior descript ion. ___ 

• ~Tke figures for the years before the mutiny are not known. The ‘ increases ’ noted in para, S58 
give a small set off amounting to Bs. 7,344-6-0. 


Sum total of remissions 
and reductions. 


Balance of annual aver* 
age jama. 


The importance of this 
fact, 


The black soils. 


Parwa in the northern 
parganas. 


15 



Parwa Id Kith and Ma- 
boba and Panvrari- 
Jaitpur. 


Bakar patli. 


Tari and kachir. 


Kackhwara. 

Order of intrinsic value 
of the various parganas, 

Hamirpnr the best. 
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Sumerpur and Maudha also contain but a very small proportion of good parwa, and 
cannot be compared as to this soil with Hamirpur. The light soil in these two parga¬ 
nas is, as a rule, poor, thin and sandy. 

Jalalpur. The light soil here is nearly all of it about the same in character as 
the inferior class of parwas in the two last-mentioned parganas ; the proportion of good 
soil is hardly more than one-fifth. This is one of the chief circumstances which make 
this pargana so poor, and its fiscal stability so precarious. 

270. In Rath, on tho othor hand, there is a great deal of excellent parwa of a 
class hardly found elsewhere in the district. It is soft in substance, darkish in colour, 
and when irrigated grows excellent sugar, and besides this there is a quantity of ordi¬ 
nary parwa, some of which, near the ravines, is very poor, but the great body of it is 
fair soil. 

This tract, of what may be called trustworthy light soil, continues on into the north¬ 
west side of pargana Fan wari-Jaitpur, where there are one or two large and prosperous 
estates, such as Nag&ra and others, formed exclusively of it. The same facility of irri¬ 
gation is also here found, as in Hath, but it is not made the most of as in the latter 
place. Lower down, scattered along from the centre of the pargana both towards south 
and east, are a number of plots of good parwa with plenty of water near the suface and 
productive of sugarcane and vegetables and garden crops; these latter, however, are 
but rarely grown. 

In Mahoba there are also a few scattered blocks of the same superior irrigable 
kind of parwa as in Tauwari and Rath, but the greater proportion of the soil classed 
as parwa is exceedingly poor stuff, hardly better than sandy rakar. 

271. The distribution of this latter soil must now be discussed; but its value, 
which is always low, may be considered as practically uniform, since it hardly 
makos an appreciable difference whether so poor a soil, capable only of intermittent 
cultivation, pays Re. 1-7-6 or Re. 1-10-0 per aorein any given locality. 

One description of it is naturally found whore there are rivers or streams or 
inequalities of level. This is the scoured-out rakar, tho genuine refuse of some former 
better layer of mould. The other description is that which approaches the tear of the 
Du&b, and is tho hard, thin, colourless, niggardly soil found in exposed and rather 
elevated parts of the country. There is much of this in Hamirpur, Maudha and 
Jalalpur, and again in Pauw&ri-Jaitpur and Mahoba. 

272. Tari and kachar aro left to be mentioned. Tho best of each of these is to 
bo found in Hamirpur, which lios bet ween the two big rivers, the Janina and Betwa. 
Sumerpur, on the south bank of the Betwa, has;also some alluvial soil, but, one or two 
instances excepted, it is not of the high character of that in Hamirpur; Maudha has less, 
and of a poorer kind, and this is perhaps the only point in which these very homoge¬ 
neous parganas markedly differ; but the area furnished by each is so small that its 
influence is insignificant. Mahoba and Panwari have no alluvial soil at all, and in 
R&th there is not much. 

273. Kachhwara, as already explained, is a merely nomiual area and has in thi 3 
district but the most shadowy pretension to any superior merit. 

274. The above description marks the order of tho parganas of the district in 
respect of intrinsic valuo of soil. 

275. Hamirpur is tho best, forits black soil is superior,and it has a large proportion 

of alluvial soil, with a valuable, though small, block at one extremity of good light loam. 
Sumerpur, Maudha and Rath come next, but after a considerable interval. Rath is the 
best of these three, because its irrigable area is so much larger, and therefore its pros¬ 
perity is more secure. But it lias a wide area of inferior soil. Maudha and Sumerpur 
may be classed together, though I agree with Mr. Cadell,by whom the new settlement 
of Maudha was made, that Sumerpur is slightly the better pargana of the two, 
because it has Ies3 ravine land. ’ 
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276. Panw&ri and Mahoba follow next, they are iu every respect similar, both in 
t heir advantages and disadvantages, in their proportion of black soil, in their store of 
.irrigation, and also in their poorer stony tracts. Last of all is Jalalpur, a narrow tract, 
half desolated by the ravines of the Barman, with its affluents, which flows through 
the very centre of it from north to south. It is only saved from utter poverty by a 
block of good mar on the south-west, and a few other similar small tracts of the same 
kind scattered about at different points. The order of value is therefore thus :— 
i, Ilamirpur ; 2, Rath; 3, Sumerpur and Maudha ; 4, Panvvari-Jaitpur and Mahoba; 
5, Jalalpur. 

277. It will be seen, therefore, that the intrinsic natural differences of each soil 
must alone determine the rental value of the various parts of the district. There is no 
artificial aid given them. 

278. Under these circumstances the following table of assays, furnished in July 

1878 by Mr. Medlicott, Superintendent, Geological Survey of India, becomes exceed* 
ingly interesting. 


Statement of Soil Analysis. 


Assays of soils from Ilamirpur. 

c 

J3 

.2 

*3 

Organic mattei. 

Soluble in dilute < 
acid (chiefly I 
lime.) I 

£ 

5 

Fine 6and. j 

Coarse sand. 

Total. 

1. - 1st class mar, mauza Jhalokhar, pargana Ila- 

5'80 

4 16 

6-64 

41-9 

39-66 

j 2-15 

100 

mlrpur, (plot A.) 






II.—2nd class mar, mauza Jamrehi LTpar, pargana 

0-65 

3-88 

6'62 

5045 

32-2 

III 

1O0 

Hamlrpuv. (0.) 

J11.—1st class kabar, mauza Kurara, pargana Ha- 

*•5 

39 

4-1 

1 

49-15 

1 

38 35 

1 

• M 

100 

mlrpur, (plot D. 




1 


IV,—and class kabar, mauza Terha, pargana Su- 

4-76 

451 

1-44 

51-15 

36'5 (a)l-66 

100 

raerpur, (B ) 








V.—3rd class kabar, mauza Terha, pargana Sumer- 

4 35 

89 

1-15 

48'1 

411 

(a) 1-4 

100 

pn 

VI,—1st class parwa, mauza Rameri, pargana Hamlr- 

2-85 

3 07 

7-48 

S2-45 1 

54-15 


100 

pui 1 * 

VII,—2nd class parwa, mauza Jamrehi Upar, parga¬ 
na Hamlrpur, (circle C.) 

18 

1-58 

1*72 

19-D 

76 0 


100 



(b) 11-52 





VIII.—Bakar weti, mauza Suuierpur kliaa, pargana 

4'7 

4'83 

43 1 

33 8 

(c)2‘05 

100 

Sumerpur, (circle K ) 



(d) 86-7 




1X — Ilakar patii, mauza Terha, pargana Sumerpur, 

2'fi 

7-58 

17*35; 

i 

30 25 

! <<05-i 

100 

. 


(«)—'Coarse sand. 

(6)—Inclusive of 6 35 per cent, of that contained in kankary coarse sand. 

(e)—Exclusive of lime contained iu kankary coarse sand. 

(d) —Inclusive of 20-6 per cent, of that contained iu kankary coarse sand. 

(e) —Exclusive of liuie contained in kankary coarse sand. 

279. The above analysis, however, has proved extremely disappointing, as the 
analyser himself observes in his letter, as follows: “ you will, I fear, bo disappointed 
that littlo or no clue is derivable from these figures as to the relative fertility of the 
several soils : nor is it to he expected that ultimato analysis would make the matter 
clearer. In spocial cases of barrenness, analysis might detect a cause in the absence 
of any particular ingredient more or less essential to the particular crops ; but it is 
quite understood that within a very wide range of variation of the ordinarycon- 
RtiluenU, fertility depends chiefly upon mechanical conditions affecting the moisture 
and aeration of the soil.” 

280. All, in fact, that can be made out of the figures is that the mar, kabar and 
rakar moti (these are the black soils) contain more moisture than the lighter 
soils : about twice as much as the best light loam (1st clas3 parwa) and nearly four 
times us much as the worst light loam (tho 2nd class parwa and the rakar path): they 
also contain much less lime and ‘ kankary coarse sand,’ and less coarser sand. But 
this inlormation I think we may lay claim to having already possessed. Also there 
is, it seems, more clay in the black soils than in the light soils, and less sand. This 
too, throws no new light upon the subject. Where we might have expected a trium- 
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Test* of actual amount of 
produce alio deceptive. 


Irrigation: total amount 
irrigated. 

Distribution of irrigation 
in Htmirpur pargana ; 

In Sumerpur ; 

In MaudM; 

In Jalalpur ; 


In Rath { 


In Panwarl-Jaitpur ; 


In Mahoba, 


CbBt ol well-irrigation. 


phant vindication of the superiority of black to sandy soils, is in the proportion of organic 
matter. But here we find more organic matter in a strip of rakar patii than in the 
best black soil in the district.* It must, therefore, be admitted that chemical analysis 
has left matters much as they were. 

281. It will be seen further on ( para. 366 ) that a practical test of the relative 
actual amount of produce of the different soils also proved untrustworthy. 

The failure of both these investigations probably rests on the same general 
grounds ; that is to say, mechanical defects in the commixture of the ingredients 
of the soils, and restricted areas of enquiry. No doubt, as the Superintendent 
of the Geological Survey remarks, mechanical influences have as much to do 
with production as chemical combination. The inherent fertility of a soil may be 
marred by a bad natural commixture of its ingredients just as it may also be 
spoilt by deficient or bad tillage ou the part of the cultivator. Then, again, the 
samples brought under examination in all such attempts to apply strict tests 
are unavoidably much limited in size and quality, and therefore often prove unsatis¬ 
factory. 

282. The total irrigation of the district amounts to T7 only of the cultivated area : 
of this amount canals contribute about one-tenth, and tanks and other sources about 
one-thirteenth. The remainder is from wells, which water 1*5 of the whole cultivation, 
or 17,469 acres. 

283. The total area here is only 126 acres watered by wells. The wells are 
about 70 feet in depth, containing 20 feet of water. 

284. This pargana has 488 acres watered by wells, the depth being about 65 feet 
with about tho same amount of water as Hamfrpur. 

285. The difference in tho area of well-irrigation between this and Sumerpur is 
nominal, tho supply of water is also about tho same. The above three parganas omploy 

almost entirely masonry wells. 

286. In this pargana an improvement begins to be observed; the well-irrigation 
amounts to 1,010 acres, tho average depth of the masonry wells is about 55 feet, with 
20 feet of water. But there are also a number of shallow earthon wells, principally 
in the south-east of the pargana ; their general depth is about 20 feet, with 7 or 8 
feet only of water. 

287. The improvement still continues ; there are here irrigated by masonry wells 
777 acres, the water being about 60 feet distant, with the same supply as in the other 
parganas. But the numbor of earthen wells is large, viz., 963, nor are they so shal¬ 
low as in Jal&lpur, tho average depth being about 36 feet, with 12 feet of water. This 
is the source from which the sugar cultivation alluded to above (para. 270) is produced. 

288. The large western area of irrigable parwa in pargana Panwari-Jaitpur 
and the central tract of the same description, employ a considerable number of wells, 
of which the total is 3,020, irrigating 9,437 acres. The masonry wells arc more than 
double in number the earthen, being 2,140 to 880, and they are sunk to about 10 feet 
deeper, and average a supply of about 15 feet of water against 8 feet for the earthen 
wells. The depth of the former is 35 feet, and the latter 26 to 27 feet. 

289. This is a much smaller pargana than the last. It shows, however, 1,000 
masonry wells in work, watering 2,722 acres, with the same depth as in Panw6ri, vis., 
about 35 feet, and tho same amount of water. The earthen wells are few and irrigate 
only 340 acres, yet the water appears as easily obtainable as in Panwiiri, for they 
average 27 feet in depth with 10 feet of water. 

290. In parganas Hamirpur and Sumerpur the wells are all masonry. Includ¬ 
ing these two parganas, and also Maudh& and Jalalpur, the total wells of all sorts 
are 1,278 in the north of the district, half being masonry. In the south there are 
3,498 masonry wells and 2,043 earthen wells altogether. Where there is no substra¬ 
tum of rock the masonry costs about the ordinary sum, dependent upon the depth 


* This anomaly is probably due to tbe presence of manure in the sample analysed. 
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aii'l the capacity of the well, and varying from Its. 125 or Rs. 250 to Rs. (500, or even 
to 11s. 2,000 ; the last, of course, being for wells of exceptional construction and size. 
When tho rock is found not far below the surface, as in Panwari and Mahoba, a pucca 
well can be built for about Rs. 140 to Rs. 175, and if the roek requires no masonry 
adjunct, lor from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60. There is often difficulty and expense in removing 
he rock, but at the same time it serves the place of stone or brick. Tho wells thus 
■(instructed are generally of small size. Perhaps the largest number of such wells 
n any one locality is in the village of Ajnar, tho south area of which is a wild 
region of hills and jungle, aud the north, or so much of it as lies close to these hills, 
i fine irrigated tract of parwa. Here also they employ the Persian wheel, the 
merit of which consists in its requiring less labour : while the defect is that it is 
wasteful, a large quantity of water, in every revolution of the wheel, returning, through 
■he imperfect action of tho small earthen pots attached to it, back to the well. In 
■he native States, it is much more generally used, because there labour is much scarcer : 
.nnl owing to tho large comparative area of waste and pasture in each village, what 
: ibour there is, is required for tending the large herds of cattle. 


291. Earthen wells are constructed from as low as Its. 5, though this is rare, Cost of wells in northern 
t.j Rs. 30. Water is hardly over found very close to the surface, so that the first named P ar e aius - 
cNceedmgly cheap well, which is generally elsewere found in alluvial localities, is 

t arcely known, indeed only in Maudlin tahsit. On the other hand, the sandy unstable 
soil common to alluvial tracts is rare in this district; so that earthen wells generally 
hi st a fair time, and the ultimate cost of construction is thus about the same as in the 
I mab. 

The cost of wells is larger in the north, whore the water lies deeper, being 
largest, perhaps in Jalalpur pargana, where masonry wells cost from Rs. 300 to 
(100. The prevalence of mar and kiibar in these parganas renders irrigation com¬ 
paratively unnecessary, and the few wells that are sunk are of masonry, until you reach 
tin-south-east of Jalalpur. Here the sugar cultivation already noted is aided by 
earthen wells often only 20 feet deep. There is a similar and larger supply of irrigation 
in the corresponding tracts of tho adjoining pargana R5th. 

292. In the two southern parganas, Mahoba and Panwari, masonry wells are Coat of wells in southern 
cheaper, owing to the frequent substitution of stone for brick. Such wells and also parganas. 

earthen wells are tolerably common in the panva tracts running down the north, 
wc<t and contre, and south-west of Panwari-Jaitpur, and iu the southern half 
of Mahoba. The average cost of oarthou wells in ordinary parwa soils is about 
Rs 20, Water is found often at about 25 to 30 feet, but sometimes so far oft' as 
50 (cot or 60 feet. 


293. The late dry seasons, 1877-78, tested the durability of the wells very Effects of the recent 
severely. Tho water sank to a painfully low level in many localities, but, or. (he drought on wells, 
wh.-le, lasted better than was anticipated. 

In the hilly country advantage was often taken of the drainage watercourses, 
and, as the hot weather approached, shallow holes were dug in the beds of the dried- 
up -t reams into which a little water oozed by percolation. 


291. The extension of well-irrigation is not, I fear, to be looked for at present Ex tension of wcll-in-i in¬ 
to any effective amount. I have observed a few wells being built here and there, 
and perhaps the conclusion of the settlement has given a slight impetus to this as to 
other attempts at improved agriculture. But the condition, character, and habits of 
the people arc against any widespread effort of the kind. They have little capital, 
and less energy : their custom is to trust to the kindness of nature, which, as I have 
remaiked above, is usually bountiful enough as regards their better class of fields. 

When in any special locality well-cultivation has become a recognised practice, they 
will add now and then to their means of irrigation. The village of Ajnar just 
allud'- .1 o is a case in point. But not only will they not begin any such scheme of 

16 
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Possible area o£ such 
ex tension. 


The popular estimate on 
the question. 


No present progress anti¬ 
cipated 


Statistics o£ number of 
wo'la ».» at present. 


formerwell returns un¬ 
trustworthy. 


irrigation from ponds, &e. 


floui canals 


improvement in new localities, lut it is a fact that many a well is loft unutilised. This 
is much to bo deplored, because tvhat is wanted is not a crowd of wells in certain 
scattered villages, or occasional blocks of villages, hut a fair distribution of wells 
over the face of the country, wherever irrigation is practicable. The better tracts of 
m&r, or perhaps all the mar, may bo left as it is. But there is plenty of room for 
well-sinking in the parvva, which comprises about 217,00!) acres still dry. Omitting 
the worst classes, I should sa^' that from 60,000 to 80,000 acres might be irrigated, 
with perhaps 20,000 acres of kabar, or say altogether 100,000 acres. When, however, 
I caused enquiries to be made through the patwaris, I found that, excluding 
Maud ha pargana, it was considered that only about 14,500 acres could be added 
to the present irrigated area ; the principal increase being estimated for Hath, which 
is already comparatively amply watered. The figures furnished were as follows : — 

295. To Bath could be added from new wells 5,755 acres, to Jelalpur 3,769 
acres, to Panwdri-Jaitpur 2,777 acres, and to Mahoha 1,944 acres. This with 211 
acres in Hamirpur and Snmorpnr makes up tho total 1 have mentioned. 

296. The truth is that before any general effort is made in this direction there 
must be a great influx of capital, and a complete change of habits throughout the 
district. 

297. Below is added an aggregate statement of the wells of all classes as they 
now stand :— 


Statement showing number of wells. 
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298. The returns of former settlement show only 1,934 masonry wells and GI0 
earthen. But my experience in this and other districts leads me to altogether 
distrust old irrigation returns. 


299, The irrigation from these sources is so very limited, and also of course so 
very uncertain, that it is not worth while to enter into details. The northorn parmmas 
possess very few tanks : the south of tho district is better off in this respect: it is not 
so level, and there are also the great artificial lakes which contribute here and (hero 
a little lift-irrigation unaided by artificial channels. The total area thus watered 
is only 1,363 acres. 


300. Tho amount of irrigation from what are in this district called canals, but 
winch are really mere narrow sluicos free certain of the lakes, is, as we have seen 
hardly more than that from the small ponds and tanks, being only 1 ,763 acres in all! 
The canals are confined to the two southern parganas, Panwari-Jaitpur and Mahoba 
and are derived from nine lakes, as shewn in the following table. The first canal was 
constructed in 1855 from tho Bijanagar lake by Lieutenant Burgess ; and eight other 
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hikes were utilised after the mutiny, beginning with Bela T&l, one of the largest, deepest, 
and most important in the district. It stretches along the east of the town of Jaitpur. 
On the ridge lying between it and the town are the ruins of two forts of which the larger 
one to the north was re-built about 150 years ago by Jagatraj. the son of Chhatarsal, 
ihe famous Bundela r&ja ; it is almost a mile long. * The other, built by Kesri Singh 
iii 171#0 to 1800, is much smaller, and lies to the south of the older one on the Bame 
ridge. The two lakes next in irrigation importance are Bijanagar (Vijayanagar) 
ivhrro also arc the ruins of a castle built by Diwan Mohan Singh, illegitimate son of 
Chhatarsal, nearly 150 years ago, and Th&na ; both these lakes lie within two or three 
miles of Mahoba. The amount irrigated by the other lakes is insignificant. The 
Irrigation Branch of the Department of Public Works took over the charge of all the 
work connected with these lakes and for a time a separate Engineer managed them, 
but they are now under the control of the District Engineer. 

301. The following statement shows the area irrigated according to the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Works returns in 1877-78 


Statement of Irrigation from Lakes. 
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302. The settlement figures previously quoted are for 1875-76, and show an 
excess of 746 acres irrigated over the Department of Public Works returns. I cannot 
find any error in my statement, nor can the canal officer give any explanation on his 
side. Possibly there may be somo error in calculation due to the large biglia 
..•m ployed in reckoning by the canal officials. 


303. In 1878 a project was started to increase the lake irrigation by utilising 


1C other lakes, viz :— 


(l). Kulpahar. 
(i! i. Telipahari. 

(3) . Pasanabftd. 

(4) . Majhgawan. 


> Pnrpana Fanwdri- 
Jaitinr. 


(6). Chliikalira. 

(6) . Riikilia. 

(7) . Kabrat. 

(8) . I’alira. 

(s) Naigaon. 

(JO), .'.ilklii, with Pawa, 


> Pargana Mahoba. 


804. After due enquiry and collection of statistics as to cost and probable 
return for outlay by Mr. A. Debus, c. E., and others, Government decided in 1877, 
(No. C.406W., dated 28th May, Secretary to Government, to Secretary to Board 
of Revenue) that ‘ considering the small prospect of tho undertaking proving finan¬ 
cially successful’ they would ‘drop the matter.’ Without any knowledge of this 
order, I investigated tlio proposals for each lake on their merits and arrived indepen¬ 
dently at nearly the same conclusion. 

305. According to this project 9,689 acres were to be irrigated at a capital 
outlay of Rs. 43,332. The irrigation rate was to be fixed usually at Re. 1-8-0 per 
aero, which would secure a return varying in different villages from 8 to 23 per 
cent. 


The town and fort are supposed to have been founded by one Atures Singh in U17 sainvat. which 
.■."responds to 1100 A. D. 
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306. I do not think this proposal would answer in all these cases. In (1) Kul- 
paharthe soil commanded by the sluices would be all m&r: and the water-rate suggested i3 
Its. 3 per acre to cover the engineering cost, which is very large; probably therefore 
the cultivators would decline to deal on those terms, as their mar gets on very well as 
it is. As to (2) Telipahdri, here the soil commanded is poor, and would be much im¬ 
proved. But I doubt whether the proposed rate, lie. 1-8-0 per acre, would be paid : and 
I think water would not be taken on those terms for so large an area as the project de¬ 
mands. The margin of profits, 8 per cent., is small, and thus the undertaking would 
be hazardous. (3) Pasanabad.—Probably water would be welcomed here. The soil 
is very poor. Whether the proposed Re. 1-8-0 rate would be agreed to is doubtful. It 
would return a large profit, 11 por cent., and might perhaps be abated somewhat. (4) 
Majhgawan.—This is a vast scheme : none other than to restore the old lake (which for¬ 
merly is believed to have extended over 24 square miles, submerging 12 villages) by re¬ 
pairing the breach in the existing cut across the Gunchi. Modern engineering would of 
course control the outlet of the new lake and not permit it to overflow beyond a certain 
limit. Put even so. a vast area would be submerged and much mischief done, in 
return for the command of an irrigable area calculated at 2,530 acres. Tho rate, more¬ 
over, would have to be fixed at Rs. 3 au acre. The compensation to be awarded, the 
alarm the project would create in the neighbourhood, and the high rate fixed for its 
resulting irrigation, suffice, I think, to condemn this proposal. (5) Chhikahra,—This 
is a small lake, but it is conveniently situated. The irrigable area is large, calculated at 
1,500 acres, and the soil might he much improved. The cost involved is comparatively 
small, and it would pay financially even at a lower rate than Re. 1-8-0 per acre, which tho 
project demands. I think this proposal should be further enquired into. (6) Rahilia.— 
The Public WorksDepartment estimate 1,100 acres as irrigable, but tho villagers seem 
to think about 90 aeros is the amount. Certainly tho former area seems to me (oo 
large an estimate: the rate proposed,Re. 1-8-0, would he paid,but,taking into account 
the doubtful area and the shallowness of the lake basin, I doubt the success of the pro¬ 
posal. (7) Kabrai.—Here the project estimates 800 acres irrigable, but most of tins 
is mar soil and the remainder is rakar, on which the villagers would Dot spend any money 
to irrigate. The project therefore would here clearly fail. (8) Pahara.—The Public 
Works Department speak doubtfully themselves of the financial success of this, 
though they put down a large irrigable area of 1,800 acres. Some of this, however, the 
village gaiilum, is already irrigated partially by wells, and the remainder is poor soil 
which the villagers would not spend (heir money on. I think this proposal must be 
condemned, (9j Naigaon.—This is a very humble proposal, involving only 25 acres. 
The lake is a mere pond. The Public Works Department first took it over and 
made a sluice ; then they made the whole over, sluice and all, to the zamindars in 1873. 
Then they resumed it shortly afterwards, and the zamindars paid tho water-rates. 
Latterly, however, the zamindars have refused the water. The final result is 
that irrigation has decreased, being in the present year only six or seven acres. The 
villagers used to help themselves to the water by lift overthe bund. They now complain 
that the sluice is badly made and allows the water to escape ; also that it conveys tho 
water not so far as the old method, and that the rates are prohibitive, especially as 
regards sugarcane, which has, in fact, ceased to be grown. I am decidedly of 
opinion that this petty construction should he abandoned altogether by Govern¬ 
ment, and the zamindars allowed to use their tank in their own way. (10) Bilklii, 
Pawn.—These are separate lakes in adjoining villages; Bilklii is on a higher level 
and could be employed as a feeder to Pawa. The area irrigable from the latter 
is stated in the project to be 600 acres, and the interest on the outlay, assuming 
a rate of Re, 1-8-0 per acre, is calculated at 21 per cent. There would ho consider¬ 
able difficulties owing to nalds and rise in the level ; but all those, no doubt, 
tbo Public Works Department have considered. Their estimate of the irrigable area 
is about correct; but the villagers decline to pay niorotliau 11 or 12 annas an acre for 
water for it, as it is very poor soil. Still the project reckons on 21 per cent, profit, at 
a rate of Re. 1-8-0 per acre. If the rate paid were only half) there would still he 10^ 
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per cent, profit ; quite sufficient. The village is a fine one, and the proposal in this case 
merits further consideration. 

307. Tlius, on the whole,it seemed to me clear that lake-canal projects could do little. 
The ten proposed cases just discussed showed only two whero the plan seemed promising, 
three where it was doubtful, and five where it certainly was to be condemned. Then 
there are inevitable obstacles to good management of lake sluices, which are detached 
works and not readily amenable to control. Lastly, there is the crowning demerit, that 
they fail just when they are most wanted, that is, in seasons of drought. In the cold 
weather of 1878 almost all these lakes wore mero puddles, owing to the continued 
scantiness of the rainfall for two years in succession. 

308. Government has changed the price of its water several times. It began 
with a low scale and then raised it considerably. Two years ago it reverted to the old 
and cheaper scalo. I give both scales below, No. I. is the dear scale of irrigation rates 
now abandoned; No. II. is the cheap scale recently re-adopted: — 

BumleWtand Irrigation Rate Table. 
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309. The return to the old cheap scale is certainly wise. I havo been informed, 
whether truthfully or not it is hard to say, by the zamindars of the village of Mundari, 
which bounds the groat Bela lako on tho east, that they formerly watered a good 
many acres from the large Baroya nala, which is the chief feeder of tho lako, but that 
..wing to the high charges introduced they left of! irrigating in about 1864. Vague 
complaints of a similar kind have also been made elsewhere. I endeavoured to trace the 
s iiiree of those statements from both the local canal establishment and the central one, 
but without success. But true or not, they arc an indication that tho people will not 
in this district pay highly for water. And such an altitude is in truth quite consonant 
with their general ideas and standard of conduct. If they laid out money on their 
village, thov would have to take care that they got a good return ; this would involve 
labour, and labour is the last thing a Bundolkhandi cares to spend. Another excellent 
r< ason in many cases why they decline to pay high rates is often, no doubt, that they 
have not got the money. But in the particular instance mentioned above this would 
n. i. apply. 

310. Since, however, the rates havo been lowered, the increase of irrigation has 
ben manifest to the eye; and if they are maintained at the present level, which in my 
judgment is high enough, no doubt move water will be used. It will be observed also 
fi'um para. 306 that, though in most cases the zamindars of the villages concerned were 
ready to welcome tho introduction of irrigation by the canal authorities, they objected 
to the prices proposed. 

311. Their manner of dealing with irrigated crops as between landlord and tenant 
is iso it must be confessed, equally lax. Sugar alone pays a higher rent, and that a low 
on.. vis., about Bs. 7-1-0 per acre : it will be discussed further on (para. 357). Other 
crops and all soils enjoy an immunity from irrigation rent as such. In the northern 
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parganas where there arc masonry wells only, and where the area irrigated is quite 
insignificant, this is not surprising: but in Panwari-Jaitpur and Muhoba, it was long 
before I could believe that I was not being deceived on the point. In the Duab if a, 
tenant digs a well lie has, as a matter of course and without delay, to share the 
increased profits with his landlord, and he again with the State. Here the tenant gets 
all his gains to himself; most of the wells belong to the zamindars, it is true, but still 
it. is surprising that so liberal a custom should continue; and also that, as it does exist, it 
is not more frequently taken advantage of by the tenant. 

312. The only method by which something of an adjustment of rents in pro¬ 
portion to the value and security of irrigated produce is approached in some of thoso 
cases is an indirect one. Tho irrigable land is very often the best land, better, at all 
events, class for class, than the unirrigable. Therefore it is charged with a higher rent. 
P,nt if within this area of better irrigable land there are two adjacent fields one of wbicu 
is never watered while the other is always watered, both pay the same rent. It follows 
from this state of things that either the dry field must be paying too much or the wet 
field too little. Yet the former can hardly be the case or it would be abandoned : there¬ 
fore it is pretty clear that the wet field is under-rated. Still that tho wliolo plot of irri- 
able soil should pay a higher rent than soil that is not irrigable is so far a gain. And 
1 have been content to accept this somewhat unsatisfactory and fragmentary enhance¬ 
ment as the basis of my assessment in these cases. 

313. Canal irrigation is dealt with in the same manner, the rents not being 
directly raised under its influence. It has, however, produced an undoubted effect 
indirectly. Cultivation has extended and new cultivators have bad here and there to 
pay more. Indeed it is impossible in however dull a community that a village whoso 
crops are as a rulo absolutely secure should not prosper more than its neighbours 
whose crops arc precarious; and that increased prosperity and extending cultivation 
should not induce increased rentals. 

314. Still the town of Jaitpur itself seems at present an example of the contrary. 
The whole aspect of the most valuable, because the most accessible part of tbc arable 
area, the portion that is adjacent to the town itself, has been completely changed by 
the canal, yet the rates of rent have so far never advanced. The explanation given is 
that it has been found quite as much as the tenants can do to pay for the water. This 
theory I could not accept, especially as we have seen that the rates are liable to 
reduction and indeed have just been lowered. Therefore in that village I have made a 
suitable though moderate addition to the revenue based on the benefit derived from 
the canal. In other canal-irrigated villages I have not been obliged to make so marked 
an addition, the general advance in cultivation and rental in each case aifordmg suffi¬ 
cient basis for an improved revenue. 

315. It must be remembered in considering these peculiarities of Bundelkhand 
tenure, that here the economic relations of the owner and occupier of the soil are 
reversed as compared to what obtains in tho Duab. There there is a teeming population 
not unfrcquently a scarcity of pasture, and a competition for land ; so that the zemin¬ 
dars are fairly masters of the situation. Here there is a lack of population and super¬ 
abundance, in most instances, of pasture, tho land goes a-begging for people to 
plough it, and no competition exists for anything oxcopt hunbardarships and pnt- 
waris’ offices, which are believed to afford an easy road to illicit wealth. The 
zamindars, as a rule, have no advantage over the tenants, and in many cases are at their 
mercy, glad to take discount ( balkat) fur their rent before the proper date of pay¬ 
ment. 

316. There are 19 villages in which canal-irrigation has been introduced. Xu four, 

»»*■, Bela Tal,* Kanti, Magraul-Panwari, and Rampura, the aggregate area irrigated 
is only 13 acres, and in one more, Daudhat, the revenue is muaf. There are therefore 
14 only which need be considered. The statistics of these are given below :_ 

•Mauza Bela Tql consists merely of the lake of that name. ' 
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Statement showing Progress of Irrigation 
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nt 

illmjcs. 
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; 

New 
jama. ; 
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of total 
present 
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1 
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of new 
iarna to 
old. 

Total 
increase 
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vation. | 

Total in¬ 
crease of 
revenue. 

Wells. 

Wells. 

Canals. 

Total. 

1 

‘2 

3 

4 

5 

1 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 11 






Ks. 

Rs. 




: 

14 

1,122 

521 

1,639 

2,160 

] 2,335 

13,830 

92-5 

121 

620 

1,495 


317. From this table it appears that, as usual, the canals have to some extent 
superseded the wells, but that making allowance for this, the net increase in irrigation 
duo to canals is 1,038 acres. The net inereaso of revenue is Rs. 1,495. The cultiva¬ 
tion, on the other hand, has only increased by 530 acres. Owing to the condition of 
rents just noted, it is iniposible to make a simple arithmetical statement of the addition 
lo tile rental which an extension of irrigation has brought. I can therefore only point to 
village by village calculation made on the principles indicated above in which 1 have 
estimated, as far as possible, the indirect gain in rental and security afforded by the 
canal. The total so calculated comes to Rs. 600, half of which, namely, Rs. 300, may 
bo credited to the canal as additional revenue. 


SECTION II. 

Survey procedure. 

318. The revenue survey was begun in 1872 by Mr. Smart, who nearly completed 
'he whole of the district. He was succeeded by Captain Andrews who finishod the dis- 
rict in 1878-79. 

319. The work was done with great care and accuracy: it is not by any moans 
ihsolutoly faultless, and the first parganas undertaken, Hamirpur and Sumerpur, 
required a very great deal of correction. But the maps are now, on the whole, all that 
•an he desired. 

320. The survey party had to discriminate between cultivated and barren land, 
md fallow, in this they were guided by the assistance of the patwari and the zainindars 
uid their tenants, who also pointed out the boundaries which had been settled and 
narked out beforehand. After the preparation of the survey field map a copy was 
mrtushod to village patwaris who were placet! under the instructions of special offi- 
•j u ]s (amins) in conjunction with whom they filled in the village details, names of 
owners, tenants, crops, and so forth. During this operation any errors detected in tho 
measurement, such as incorrect dimensions, or location, or numbering of plots, &c,, 
vert) reported to the surveyor, who caused the locality- of an error specified to bo ruvi- 
■ ned and rectified. Tho filling in of cadastral details was a slow process and subjected 
the measurement to a lengthened and searching examination, so that few errors could 
v scape. The subsequent inspections of the villages for the purpose of assessment repeat- 
cl (lie test on a more general scale, and tho yearly visitation of the patwari to his fields, 
m order to verify and renew, the returns periodically demanded from him, effect the 
sum; result. The percentage of error condoned by the survey in their work was only 

per cent, probably that now left is not more than 2 or 3 per cent. 

321. No difficulty, as far as 1 am aware, arose at any timo in the combined 
working of tho Survey and Settlement Departments for their common ends. 

322. A doubtful point was at one time raised by the existence of undefined 
shares in single fields. Ten men for instance, owned as many equal shares in a plot 
, ,t two acres, the whole plot being hitherto known as one field only, and marked, as 
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possible. 
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usual, by a single boundary. Its internal surface would also show no trace of the 
subdivisions into which, as a mere matter of account, it was parcelled out. Thus, 
none of the 10 sharers could indicate the preciso ground ho held, which might lie to 
north, south, east or west of the plot. Was tho surveyor to call this 10 fields or one; 
and to measure out on tho ground and record in his field-book 10 numbers represent¬ 
ing 10 fields, or one numbor representing one field ? 


How dealt with, at first ; 323. My predecessor in the charge of the settlement had insisted upon the whole 

details being entered. To distinguish the supplementary subdivisions from tho main 
fields, the former were denoted on the map by rod dotted lines, and numbered by a 
special system of notation in a fractional form; the number of the main field being the 
numerator and the denominator being formed by tho numbor which the new sub¬ 
division would have borne had it been an absolutely additional field over and above 
those already measured and recorded in the papers. For example, take a village 
numbering 2,126 fields ; in one field of two acres bearing the number, say, 1397, the first 
supplementary division would be numbered tho next and so on. 


And afterwards. 


Different mode pursued in 
pareann Maudlin and 
Banda district. 


324. As tlieso internal sub-divisions were not in most instances announced till 
after the surveyor had completed his villages, their insertion promised to be an 
immensely difficult and tedious task. The number involved, when I arrived, was stated 
to be 4,000, and a special European subordinate was to be deputed by Mr. Smart to 
carry out the task. After consultation with Captain Andrews ( Mr. Smart’s successor ) 
I took a different view of the ease. As these subdivisions ivero in fact only matters 
of account represented by no material visible boundaries, I deemed it sufficient to 
record them in the village registers; no man’s rights wore thus impaired, nor, on the 
other hand, vvoro any purely imaginary boundary lines given a local habitation. Also 
Government was saved a vast item of expense and its servants freed to carry on 
work elsewhere. 

325. At the same time a more satisfactory method of numbering was devised in 
tbe case of additional fields where the insertion of these was absolutely unavoidable. In 
Banda I believe tbe supplementary subdivisions have been all denoted by the method 
first described, namely, by red lines on tbe map, and also of course in pargana Maudhfi, 
which has been under the Settlement Officer of Banda’s jurisdiction. 


SECTION III. 

Differences in former and present areas. 

Differences in former and nog The result of the survey operation shows the details given below for the 

present areas, . 

whole district, which are compared with those for the settlement just expired :— 
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The dimensions of the total area have been already discussed (see para. 2.) 

327. The first in order of the component subordinate areas is the muafi land. 
Jt has boen very largely reduced, viz., by 14,209 acres. This is due almost entirely to 
resumptions in the Mahoba pargana, and to a few in Rath and Panw&ri. In Hamir- 
pur pargana and Jalalpur and Maudha the amount resumed is nominal, and there 
have been no resumptions in Sumcrpur. These differences are explained by the cir¬ 
cumstances that Mahoba was the seat of Government of the native rulers whose 
dependents of all kinds, religious and secular, obtained by degrees a great deal of land 
in the neighbourhood. The British Government, having no need of their services, 
gradually deprived the heirs of the existing incumbents of their endowments, allowing 
their immediate descendants in almost all cases to hold at half revenue rates, and fully 
resuming the land only on the third generation, 

328. The non-arable area has now been divided off under sites, water, and bar¬ 
ren ; it aggregates 258,444 acres against 359,766 acres at last settlement. Or in other 
words, notwithstanding a probable extension of sites and perhaps of water also, as 
some of the dams of the lakes have been recently repaired, 1,011,372 acres, formerly 
recorded as barren, have now been, under the more careful scrutiny of the present 
measurement, transferred to the arable area. This, with the area of resumed mudfi 
land, gives so far a total additional sum of 115,581 acres more available for assessment. 
How this amount has been disposed of appears to be as follows :— 

329. The cultivable area bas of course largely increased, viz., by 89,029 acres 
including groves. Fallow land, i. e ., land that has lain fallow for not more than one year, 
was not separately marked off at last settlement. Adopting round numbers for the 
moment as more convenient, there are now found to bo, according to the new returns, 
4,600 acres fallow. Also now waste, i. e., land that has been fallow not more than 
three years, now shows exactly 169,000 acres agaiust 105,000 acres at last settlement, an 
increase of 64,000 acres, while the old waste land that is abandoned for a longer 
period than that last mentioned is reduced by 30,000 acres. These figures furnish 
undeniable evidenco of an advance in the cultivating power of the population : 110,000 
acres more have recently passed under the plough than was the case 35 years ago. 

330. The cultivated area has also increased by 33,124 acres. This sum added to 
the increment in the cultivable area, viz., to 89,029 acres, gives 122,153 acres. This, then, 
is the total addition since last settlement to the assessable area ; it is larger than the 
figure, 115,581 acres, mentioned just above (para. 328 ), because the^ total aroa 
of the distriot is now shown to bo larger; and the difference, 6,572 acres, appears 
to Lave passed immediately into the cultivated portion. The reason of this, no doubt, 
is that the standard biglias as well as the village bighas employed in this district 
were not uniform, and that therefore some confusion arose when all alike were converted 
into acres. The present standard bigha is uniform for all the parganas, and is 2,093-0625 
square yards. 

331. The presence of an increment of 122,000 acres of directly remunerative land 
over and above that declared at last settlement is a vast gain, partly actual, partly 
potential, to the wealth of the district. The portions actually under cultivation were, 
when the new rcrtnrns were made out, 33,000 acres, as we have seen ; and 110,000 
acres more had recently been under tillage. A vory moderate valuation of the rental 
derivable from these two areas would be as follows. For the land still maintained 
under cultivation, Re. 1 per standard bigha or Its. 2-5-0 an acre. This would give, 
in round numbers, Its. 76,000. For the cultivable but abandoned land Re. 1 per aero 
would be perhaps sufficient, Its. 1,10,000. Still it is necessary to remember that the 
latter area is not cultivated, and cannot or will not bo all maintained in cultivation, at 
one time. Say, then, that only one-fourth of this is cultivated yearly. This would 
give Rs. 27,500. We may therefore reasonably put the annual rental value of the 
two increments, the added cultivation and the added culturable, at Its. 1,00,000 annu¬ 
ally. This would yield Government Rs. 50,000 more revenue independently of any 
question of rise of prices or enhancement of rents. 

18 
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332. The now returns show an increase of 5,272 acres irrigated, as compared 
with last settlement. Of this 1,763 acres are duo to the lake-canals, leaving 3,509 acres 
to be attributed to new wells or to a more extensive use of ponds and other natural 
sources. This is a lamentably small increase, less, in fact, than one-half per cent, on the 
present cultivation. Irrigation that advances at the rate of less than one well for 
every 200 acres iu 35 years can barely bo called progressive. This aspect of the 
subject, however, has already been discussed, ( see para. 294 ). There are now 6,323 
wells as against 2,544 at last settlement., and the use of these to their fullest extent 
would irrigate only 1,823 acres more than at present. Irrigation, in fact, is not p, 
hopeful question in Bundelkhaud. 


SECTION IV. 

Soil area , 


333. It is recommended that this section should he read with the aid of the soil 
map, which 1 have prepared to accompany this report. 

The map is constructed on a somewhat new plan. It does not profess to delineate 
every patch of soil as it occurs, hut only the prevailing soils in each locality. To 
carry out this principle, 1 have divided the district into four classes of soils only, 
namely :— 

(1) First class infir and kabar. (2 ) Second class mar aud kabar. ( 3 ) First 
class panva. (4 ) Second class parwa and rakar. 

Each village, as a rule, falls under one of these heads. It is found, that is, in actual 
fact, that nearly every village is marked by the prevalence of some one of these four 
classes of soils; that it depends for its prosperity upon mar of one class or the other, 
or upon parwa or parwa and rakar. Of course iu nearly every instance there is an 
admixture of other soils subordinate to tho chief soils : pure mar or pure parwa villages 

are rare. But it would be impossible to exhibit those minor patches without confus¬ 
ing the eye and the judgment of tho reader. As it is, he sees a cluster of villages of 
a certain colour : this indicates that, say, they arc first class mar villages • ho learns from 
this that they arc strong villages likely to flourish in all but the most exceptional 
years. Another colour shows parwa and rakar villages which may at once bo judged 
as precarious and dependent wholly upon fair seasons. If the good class first men¬ 
tioned possesses also a minor area of bad soil, it does not affect the general quality of 
the whole ; nor does the presoucc of a few good fields in a bad village secure it against 
ordinary vicissitude. 


334. The leading character already adverted to of each pargana can, in the same 
manner bo equally clearly and speedily read oil. It will be observed, for instance, 
that ILimirpur and Sumcrpur are nearly all mar of one class orthe other. This is the 
actual fact. Then in Rfilh and Pnmvtiri-Juitpur will be obrened a great, dual of 1st class 
parwa: this also is in accordance with the fact, and it indicates also ihe lino of well-irri¬ 
gation. Again, tho bad villages arc principally on the riv-.-r edges where there arc 
ravines. This is correctly devoted by the parwa and rakar colour. 

335. A few largo villages and villages exceptionally sit;:;.to.! have been dealt 
with exceptionally in the man, such as CTiandaut in Juluipur, Kn.'paliar and Mahoba, 
&e. In such large estates there is so much of two or throe ii if', »v»fc kinds of soils that 
it would give a lak e impression to call any one of them prodmumant; and therefore 
in these cases the actual facts have been denoted by the appropriate eo! mrs. 

336. Dark black signifies 1st class mar and kabar : a lighter gray 2nd class mar 
ami kabar. A dark yellow means good panva, aud a faint yellow bad parwa aud 
rakar, 


337. I now proceed to discuss tho areas of the soils, 
the cultivated area are larger, as has been seen, by 33,<>.HJ acre- 
the various soils been divided off ? The most important sod 
classification this is reduced by it), 163 acres. This amount lias 
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tu kabar, which has been increased by 9,000 odd acres: so that the total of this soil is 
mow 19,236 more than at last settlement. 

338. Rakar moti, the only remaining black soil, was not distinguished at last 
settlement from rakar path ; a curious confusion, because the capabilities and cha¬ 
racter of these two soils are widely distinct; rakar moti is now credited with 32,993 

acres. 

339. Parwa, the light loam varying as wo have seen from good sugar-growing 
soil to thin stuft', but little removed from pale sandy rakar, has boon largely increased 
by 48,726 aores. 

340. Tlio light rdkar or rdkar patli, with blnlt, a variety of the poor parwa inter¬ 
mediate between it and tbo hotter kind of light rakar, now numbers 126,659 acres. 
At. last settlement these two soils were no doubt lumped together as riikar patli, besides 
including, as has just been remarked, rfikar moti. So that this latter must he again 
added at the present time in order to make comparison fair. The present total of tho 
; hroo soils is thus 159,652 acres, while at last settlement the total under the head of 
rakar patli was 177,683 acres, so that these poor soils have now been reduced by 
18,031 acres. 

341. KaeluVr or somi-alluvial rich soil has been now reduced by more titan half, 

> is., by 8,431 acres. 

342. Tari remains practically what it was, tho difference being under 200 acres. 
Kacbhw&ra was not distinguished at last settlement. 

343. Tho different changes now adopted in tlw classification of soils produce per¬ 
haps the impression that the average character of tho whole is now made to appear more 

aluablc than tho former settlement returns showed. Tlic real fact, however, is, I think, 
that tho two classifications ultimately nearly coincido. To begin with, there is less mar 
by 10,000 acres, hut, on the other baud, there is less poor rikar by 18,000 acres, and there 
j.j more k&bar by 19,000 acres. So far, then, certainly, tbo diminution of the mkr is 
somewhat more than compensated for. Then, again, there is au increase of 48,000 of 
parwa. This large addition mast be reduced to 40,000 on account of the 8,000 acres 
Militrneted from tho kacluir ; and tho 33,000 acres additional cultivation, will, 1 
estimate, account for 20,000 acros more. This leaves a balance of 20,000 acros, most of 
w Inch was no doubt formerly rakar, and some possibily light kfibar, and both of which 
are now called parwa. As wo shall find 30,000 acres of parwa to be both rented and 
estimated at hardly above r&kar rates, this change in name cannot furnish any dan¬ 
gerous temptation to over-assessment. When, thou, tho absoluto addition to the 
cultivation is remembered, it is probable that, on the whole, tlie present classification 
b at least quite as favourable to the zamindars as the last. 

344. Tbo surprising point in it is that tho niAr has decreased. This must lie 
attributed principally to kans. In 1872 the rains woro excessive, and the good soils 
were clogged and kirns sprung up in large quantities. It might have boon, I believe, 
to a great extent combated and removed, but the now settlement, was just impending, 
and it was probably considered a wise stroke of policy to refrain from doing too 
much. Certainly the rapidity with which tho weed has been reduced since the jamas 
v .re declared is very striking, though at tho same time it must bo allowed that tho 
two last seasons, 1877 to 1879, have favoured its decay in an exceptional manner. As 
kins equally attacks kabar, it may be argued that woro the views just expressed 
correct, tbo k&bar too would have diminished, whereas tint soil is now returned 
as more widely cultivated by 1,900 acres. To this it may be answered that nliout 
19,000 or 12,000, acres styled formerly mar, are now called kabar, and that the 
remaining increase shown in the returns was the balance of even a larger extension of 
cultivation in this soil which bad takeu place but was allowed to decline again just as 
the. present settlement operations began. Sines tlion cultivation in kabar has boon, 
I ! oliovc, much extended, as well as in mar. 
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345. The present percentage taken up by these different soils as against that 
at last settlement is as follows:— 
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SECTION V. 

Tenures and crops. 

346. There are no retufns of last settlement available to show how the land was 
then held by its various classes of cultivators. 

347. It is now found that almost ono-third is sir, viz., 32 - 8 per cent. ; the occu¬ 
pancy tenants hold 38'9 ; and the non-occupancy tenants very much less, viz, 26 6. 
There are 0'8 holders of mini6, i e., rent-free from the zamindars ; 06 sub-proprietors, 
persons, that is, who hold their land as proprietors, but are not invested with any of the 
privileges of the proprietary body, such as the election of lumberdars, patw^ris, and so 
forth; and a still smaller number, 03, of privileged tenants, persons who, fo r various 
causes, hold at rates lower than the ordinary ratos. 

348. The average amount of land held by the individuals severally composing 
the above classes is as follows :—The sir holders have each on an average 11’4 acres, 
the occupancy tenants 6‘8 acres, and the non-occupancy a little more, viz., 7-2 acres. 

349. There are besides these a few under-tenants, persons holding under the 
superior holders or large tenants. In the sir lands and th ebalai lands, (the latter is 
an insignificant area) t hese under-tenants hold 2'4 per cent.; there are still fewer largo 
tenants who have smaller tenants under them: so that the latter number only 1'3. 
The fact is that, there is so much land to bo had, and the landlords are, as a rule, so 
much on tbo same level with the tenants, that thore is no inducement to take up sub- 
tenures. 

350. The average area under each plough is 147 acres, and there are on the 
average 2 0 holders to each plough. The total number of ploughs is 50,161. 

When the small and scattered population is brought to mind, there is nothing in 
the foregoing figures that might not have been anticipated. Proprietors must culti¬ 
vate a great deal themselves, or the land would remain uutilled. 

351. Also, the number of coparcenary villages is very large. There are 18 5 
per cent, bhyachara villages alone, and 37’9 pattidari, total 56 4. To these must also 
be added 28’3 joint zamindari tenures: so that the residue of single owners is very 
small, viz., 16 3. 

352. The occupancy tenants are a large body for two reasons. First, land is 
superabundant and zamindars were, if, indued, they are not still, glad to get cultivators 
to remain on any terms. Secondly, the idea of occupancy or non-occupancy is only now 
being understood by the body of the people. The only distinction present to their 
minds, so far, has been that between resident and non-resident tenants. The resident get 
generally tbo best land andhave to pay a fair rate for it : the non-resident are induced to 
come for much lower rates : probably the notion that a non-resident tenant might either 
have or not have occupancy rights is even now little understood. Non-resident persons 
would be, as a rule, looked upon as strangers and outsiders, and, ipso facto, without any 
claim to consideration. This distinction would be well expressed by the now obsolete 
division mentioned in the old directions to settlement officers of ‘ chapparbauds’ i. e., 
roofed or resident cultivators, and pahis, non-resident. The actual proportion of land 
held by resident cultivators is 44 - 7 per cent, of the total land held by tenants ; 
exclusive of sir and quasi-proprietary holdings. In enhancement suits the same 
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sj irit is observed. Tliere is in "onoral no anxiety to tarn a man out if l»o rofuses to pay a 
Jiirbor rent than heretofore. The object is to respect his rights, and yet to get a fair rent 
'*('t of him. It is to be wished that this sentiment existed more universally elsewhere. 

353. Arehaic tenures have disappeared : like the old nativo currencies which havo 
nearly vanished too. DekhaparH, which is mentioned in reports of 1818, was asystem 
<->i -implo appraisemout of the standing erop, and is another name for the now familiar 
'■ of other districts. It is never, I believe, resorted to now. Bhejlardr represented 
the efforts of a fluctuating population to cultivate any particular village as fully as 
possiMe, and yot to charge each man with no more than ho actually* ploughed: it was 
die system by which the quota originally fixed upon each individually as his due to 
< b'vernmerit was liable to ro-adjustment, either yearly or at some longer stated interval. 
That, also, with an increasing population and undisturbed enjoyment by eaeh man of 
Hie fruits of his own labour, has disappeared. I found it, or rather a trace of it, remain¬ 
ing in a single village in pargnna Jalulpnr namely Sonihta,* a village quite apart from 
lie rest of the pnrgana and lying north of the Betwa. After a great deal of trouble, and 

repeated correction, and re-drafting of the village papers, the sharers agreed to enter 
; lu-ir estate under a bhayaebara tenure, which is undoubtedly tlie most workable form. 
Mew land taken up cau readily bo taken into account, but the settlement effected on 
! ho existing holdings remains as the basis of any subsequent modifications and is not 
ubject. to violent changes. 

354. The prevailing system of rents is therefore pretty ranch tlio same as in the 
Pin'd*, with some exceptions. The most marked exception is perhaps one that, though 
io\v not often practised—probably in former days it was much more common— 
:,-vins especially in harmony with tire general easy habits of the people : it is tlio 
i-nslom of recording in certain cases over and abovo tlio rent really recoverable an 
additional sum called chhiit or remission. This sum, a very small one in proportion to 
i!m hulk of tho rent., is never paid, nor even intended, as far as I can make out, 
In bo paid as between tho existing parties to the contract: it is entered as a kind 
•.I protest that the land is really worth so much, and that supposing the parties 
should eventually disagree, the tennut could not accuse his landlord of extortion 
is he projmsed to raise tiro rout by that amount; also it marks the figure that might 
r usonablv be asked from a.stranger or new-comer. Tho custom is however dying out. 

355. Here also, as in tho Duab, somotimes poor land is lumped with good, and a 
lump rent levied whether the had laud is actually cultivated or not. Tho custom is 
n«tnrally very much more prevalent, in Bnndulkhand than in more favoured localities. 
It is known hero as pdtas, tho proper Hindi word being polarh. The name by which 
t.li,> other and yet commoner system of lump-renting is known, the system, by which 
urdrivaled fields arc not separately rated according to their various quality, but arc nil 
ini hided in one common rent and are let together, is here ihdtisa, and corresponds to 
lit m)ikfifa in tho Dual). 

35*i. Bents varied according to different crops are also rare : this would imply 
an amount of thought and oaro bestowed upon the subject of cultivation which it is 
the glory of tlio Bnndelkhandi not to feel. 

357. Still among the Lodhis, chiefly, though also to some extent among other 
casies, sugarcane is thus treated. Cultivated iu tho ordinary manner, by preparation 
iYo.il tin* commencement of the rains to the eventual period of sowing after Christinas, 
it is charged with a douhled-up rent for two years, payable at the end of the second 
year, which is very moderate. But sometimes sugar is grown after a kharif crop is 
out, and some times it is grown in the fashion, common in Hohilkliand, of dispensing 
with irrigation and covering up the plants,, so as to attract the moisture from the 
soil while keeping oft tho sun. When grown in either of these two last mentioned 
ways, ii is not treated as a special crop, and has uo special rate attached to it. Tho 

Ujm'S O. No. #.10, dati.il and Anno, lsso, tho three villages—Sonililii, Kuira, and Kaih'n, ii-iritina 
.lain:-: or—have been transferred to the Jtilauu district. The statistics oi these villages are included in tho 
Hyi'i Vii i his report. 
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l’an. 


Amount i>f puu grown. 


Mrde of measuring ju'iu 
jjavdtus. 


Rafts of rent for /tan. 


Variable rent. Delhudel, 


3In' system iu Biiutipurft, 


Rents on newly brolken-up 
land. 


Rates in if*int or subse¬ 
quent year of culliva- 
utio. 


Rents iu niituza Todar- 

pur. 


first of these two systems is called kusdhi, i.e., {in, tlic Sanscrit depreciatory Particle) 
poor cultivation, and tiie second pulwar. 

358. Another instance of crop-rent is the cultivation of pun. This plant (it is 
nothing more than a kind of creeper) is only taken in hand by the one caste devoted to 
it, the Tambolis, or, us they arc hero called, Barais. It lias been cultivated at Mahoba 
Khas, one mahal being called the Dai {ha or pan shop, for centuries : tliere is also a 
garden in Hath, The technical pan biglia is calculated at 100 hiiths square. This 
area includes uothiug but the pan garden itself, its covering of matting, and an 
extra space at one end of about 5 feet for the care-taker to sit in. The rent paid 
varies from Us. 40 to Rs. 25 per hi glia, that is from Es. 92-8-0 to Ks. 57-13-0 per 
acre. The extent of the cultivation varies in Dariba from 50 bighas to 18 bighas, 
the usual average being 32 bighas to 33 bighas, and price Rs. 33 to Es. 34. The 
number of separate gardens varies from 55 to 20. They are never larger than two 
bighas and never smaller than five biswas. 

359. The rnodo of calculating the rent should be studied in each particular 
garden, for it is not always the same. Hitherto the area of the fields which enclose 
the gardens has been added into the area under pan. Tin’s area is always given iu gratis 
to the pan cultivators, who raise what they please in it, generally some garden crop. 
Eat as each field may contain few or many pan gardens, according to circumstances, the 
proper method of computing the rent should be by computing only the area under pan 

360. In Mahoba and in the contiguous village of Bhatipura pan is grown by 
exactly the same persons as in Dariba. But in these two places the rout charged 
is only Es. 5, calculated on the ordinary village bigha, only the area which is actually 
occupied by the pan garden being measured. This gives a rate per acre varying from 
Es. 14 to Es. 8 per acre only. In pargana Hath, I also found an average rate of 
Es. 18 per acre, and this, in fact, is about the correct figure. 

361. A third, but purely local, fashion of renting under certain given conditions 
is confined to some villages in the Mahoba and Panwari-Jaitpur parganas, Bhatipura and 
others: it is a plan of varying the ratos on land according to the rotation of crops. 

The principle of the arrangement depends on the relative degrees of exhaustion 
of the soil caused by different crops. Jo&r, Kodon, Eujra and Sawan are regarded 
as being the exhausting crops. 

362. Details may vary in other villages, but the following statement of the 
practice in Bhatipura applies, mutatiu mutandis, to all cases where this system is in force 
It is to he understood that the system is applied only to the poorer soils, and in them 
only to certain fields, 

363. Newly broken waste in the first year of cultivation, whatever be the crop., 
is known as hangar, and pays a rate of six annas per local bigha. So far this 
simple system of roducod rates for land just reclaimed free from any further conditions 
as to subsequent crops is universal, and is not of course peculiar to Bimdelkhand. 
It is specially adopted in the case of land reclaimed from kins, where mar often pays 
at, first only two or four annas, the rate boing gradually raised. But under the Del-buhl 
system the new land in the second year, if Sown with barley, gram, linseed, tili cotton 
san, juar, or kodon or any other crop, is called del () and pays u rate of Be. 1-4-0 

364. In the third or any subsequent jrnar, if any crop whatever follows th<- 
juar, kodon, bujra, or saw an of the preceding year, the land becomes kudel, and pays 
the ten-annas rate ; but in the third or any subsequent year, if any crop whatever 
follows any crop of the preceding year, other than the four last named, the land is del 
and pays a rate of Be. 1-4-0. 

365. The only remaining example of which I am aware of a peculiar rental 
•system is that practised in mauzs Todarpur, pargana Hamfrpur, an outlying village 
surrounded on three sides by the native State of Baoni; the common practice of which 
state in its rent arrangements is still followed by this village alone in British territory'. 
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i lia rents are hero all fixed according to soil rates, viz. Rs. 2 on mar, 1-8 on kabar, 
lie. 1-4 on panva, and 12 annas on rakar on the village bi'gha, which, being larger than 
(hr standard Mgha, would produce about Rs. 2-2-6 on mar, Re. 1-4-0 on kabar, Re. 1-10-0 
on parwa, and Re. 1 on rakar. The leases are made out, but without any detail of the 
different .soils. When the crops are standing the zamindar proposes his account of the 
rent duo. If the cultivator dissents, then a panchayat of four is appointed, who declare 
the value of the crop and give eithor party the option of retaining half the value, the 
other party to take the wliolo crop, or if that arrangement fail, the crop is thrashed out 
nnl half given to both parties. So that practically in a bad season the cultivator lias the 
alternative of kankAt (appraisement) or batdi (actual division.) In a good season of 
course the rout is paid without demur. The village is a very flourishing one ; hut 
is this certainly as much owing to a remarkably low assessment as to the peculiar 
system just noted. 


3l!6. The various crops grown and the particulars of their cultivation must next 
i,o described. Tho dotails given in the following paragraphs are taken from the 
statements of certain cultivators ; the amount of produce stated is, however, to be con¬ 
sidered as only relatively true. Tho question is separately discussed in Appendix A., 
uul a full statement showing the crops grown in each class of soil is given in 
Appendix 0., Table IV. 


367. The changes in the relative proportions of the crops grown since last 
settlement may here be noted as in the following table. 

308. The change, on the whole, i3 favourablo. There is now less kharif and more 
v.ibi, and cotton, owing to a fall in the market, has given way to cereals. Al, on the con- 
i rare, has diminished. Probably the change ia wheat nud birra is not a real change, 
<in d is due merely to more correct registration in tho present revision : — 
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.icJ. faking cotton as the first crop to he noticed, it is hardly ever grown alone, 
hot witharhar or tili, as main supplementary crops, and urd, moth, ormung, also at the 
Mime ti.no as inferior supplementary crops. It is sown in Asarh up to 15th Sawan. 
1 1 iho previous crop has been spring crop, one ploughing is sufficient, if an autumn crop, 
(thus causing this field to have boen long fallow), two ploughing.*, or even three in poor 
soil, fhe seed is sown broadcast, and there arc three weedings, or perhaps four. It is 
principally grown in parwa, also in rakar in favourable seasons : but not much in the 
belter black soil, unless rain is deficient. A little scattered juar is occasionally grown 
v-’i'h it, and also a little hemp (of the kind here called awdnri and known as oat sun 
el'''"’here) round the edges to keep tho cattle off. The cotton ripens in Ivuar and 
Ivtrtik, and is gathered from that time till Pus. 


Crops drowu iu the 1U2- 
ttiet. 


Crop of l:isf settle 

meld compared with the 
present, areas. 

Detail- id the comparison. 


Kharif, Cotton. 
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I’i'Oiluco Of Cotton, 


Aihar. 


.loir. 


B'ijra, 


Tils. 


Koilon, 


Hicc, 


370. The produce in ordinary mar and kabar is about 31 maunds unclcancd, and in 
parwa, 3 maunds. It ia never irrigated. 

371. A rhar is nerer sown alone, but as above, or with jsuir, indigo, and at. the 
same time as cotton, and ia cut in Cliait, it is best suited by parwa and next to tliat 
by mar. It is never sown in nikar. 

372. Jndr is sown and weeded from samo date as cotton, but only one weeding is 
required after two ploughing.?, it is sown in the plough furrow through a bamboo, and 
when the young plants spring up, the plough is passed over the field three times to thin 
out. excess plants which are given as fodder. This is only omitted when the whole 
crop is intended for fodder, parwa is its best soil, then kabar and mar, but nikar is 
equally good in years of heavy rain ; produce, in parwa five maunds, in mar and 
kabar four, in nikar two-half. It is cut from Ivartik to Aghan ; the parwa crops arc first 
ready. 

373. Bdjra is sown from Sawan till half way through Bhadon ; one ploughing is 
sufficient; it is furrowed in the growing crop ; is sometimes thinned, but not necessarily; 
it is weeded once only. It is, as is well known, the quickest and least troublesome 
crop of any. It is cut from Kutir to 15th Kartik. Produce is best in parwa, next best 
in nikar; this crop is not sown in unir unless asan exception altogether ; parwagivesf our 
maunds and kabar two maunds. Tili is generally grown with it, and moth sometimes, 
but to a small extent. Bajru is sometimes known by the name of ‘ lihdrd 

374. Till is always sown alone in fields just broken up, and also frequently in 
ordinary fields, from Asiirh to Sawan ; indigo is grown with it as well as the crops 
mentioned above. It is ploughed three times ; weeded once ; and cut from Kartik to 
Aghan. The best soil is rakar for till alone, whore it produces H maunds and about 
the same in poor parwa. Good parwa is reserved for better crops ; tili is never grown 
in nuir, <&c. 

375. Kodon is sown from Astirh to Sawan 15th ; land is twice ploughed ; once 
or twice weeded ; cat in Knur ; grown chiefly in rakar and occasionally ia kabar, and 
of course in poor panva. Produce in rakur-panva six to five maunds, in kabar six 
maunds. 

376. Rice. —-The only kind grown is the coarse variety sathiya; if the soil is dry, 
they merely sow it- in furrows after one ploughing ; if the land is water-logged then 
the seed is first soaked lbra. night in warm water and then dibbled in, tho holes brio■ 
made with the feet. It is sown in Sawan and cut in Knar. Any damp soil is suit¬ 
able ; in the less damp places two maunds, and in jlu'ls, ike., five maunds uro produced. 
It, is cut in Knar. 


Hemp, 


Indigo 


Al (ni.uln jif p tnf i<1 


377. TL'mp. —Both kinds, san and mednri , arc grown; tho latter with 
juar, indigo and cotton. The former sown in Sawan in parwa and nikar. The seed 
is sown broadcast and ploughed in, it springs up in a night and requires no other care 
it is cut in Aghan and Pus. About one lnaund of hemp is grown per lfiglui. Tho outer 
bark is useless except for fuel; and also for doors or screens against vain which it re¬ 
sists. 'The practice of allowing tho seed to ripen and the stalk to wither is universal, 
though the fibre sutlers considerably in strength and toughness thereby. 

378. Indijo, —Very little is grown, though in alt soils ; the light soils are the host : 
it is grown in Sawan after three ploughing?; two weeding? and harrowing, and is cut 
in Ivv.i'ir. Tho dye is extracted and sold to Baiparis. About five score of dye are 
extracted per bigha. Tho “ plant ” is not here used for manure, the people get rid 
of it as fuel. 

379. A l is sown from Asmh to Bhadon after four or five thorough ploughing ; 
only sown in favourable and plentiful rains ; germinates in one month, and at two 
months is weeded, and also once or twice subsequently. Its best soil is mar, then kabar ; 
it is also grown to a small extent in parwa and rakar (I have seen some flourishiim 

* i 

.crops in rakar.) After nest r aius tho soil is well loosened with flic koddli from 
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Niiwan to Kn&r. After one more rainy season the plant is dug np to a depth of 
I to 2 feet from Aghan to Phiigun. Owing to the complete upturning thus effected 
tiie soil ot an old Al field furnishes very superior spring crops for at least two succeed¬ 
ing seasons. The more delicate and line the root is, the more rich aud valuable is the 
dye. The best mar produces six maunds of roots per bigha: kabar five maunds, and 
parwa and ralcar five to four maunds. 

380. The small pulses mun/j, urd , moth , have been noticed above : they are 
not grown alone, except when a cotton field has failed, when urd and moth may be 
sown alone in Bhiidon in parwa and rakar. Otherwise they are sown as supplementary 
crops in all soils. 

381. The small millets, kdkun , sdwan, china and mania (ragi) remain. The last 
f- not known here. Chena is only grown in one or two damp localities on the south 
ol the district in small quantities. iSawan requires irrigation unless in naturally cool 
soils such as in the donai (the tongue of land between the Betwa and Janina close by 
llamtrpur city) : it is therefore rarely grown. It is sown in Asarh and cut in Knar 
alter two ploughings, and is then furrowed in ; one weeding only is given ; rabi is 
sown aitor it. Parwa and nikar are its soils ; produce three maunds to two maunds.] 

382. Kdkun is treated in the same manner ; its produce is about two and a 
half maunds. 

383. Juur stalks (karbi) are, as is well known, the best fodder; good Lhusa is 
formed from urd, mung, moth and the leaves and pods of arliar. Rice straw is an 
inlorior fodder, and still more so is bajra straw and kodon, Arbar, cotton aud hemp 
stalks are ouly useful for making rude screens, or binding for wells, &c. Al, tili and 
( in this district) indigo furnish no useful refuse, nor do the smaller millets. Rice and 
kodon straw make excellent soft stuffing for pillows, Ac. 

381. Wheat .,—Only two varieties are grown in this district, puhja and kathiya. 
Pisiya is longer in stalk, smaller in grain, and whiter in colour than kathiya : broadly 
speaking pisiya is grown in the light soils, parwa, kaclnir, Ac.; and kathiya in miir 
and the black soils. Pisiya requires more water, is always sown alone, and is often 
irrigated; kathiya is very frequently sown with gram (the combined crop is called 
bin d) and is never irrigated. Pisiya produces the heavier and more profitable crop. Its 
flour is eaten by the hotter classes, but kathiya is more popular with the lower orders. 
P'siya is sown in Knar to Aghan 15th, and requires in ordinary uplands five or six 
ploughings in kaebar, two or three in alluvial deposit soil; it is thrown on the surface 
without any preparation. It requires 2 or 3 weedings where there is irrigation. It 
is cut in Cliait and Ihusakh. Produce in alluvial soil six maunds, and in parwa four 
maunds. 

385. Katin;,a, sown and cut ns above, requires from six to nine ploughings, 
but no weeding. 1 l is never grown without one-eighth mixture of gram, this is ns 
a precaution against frosts, and which, at all events, will leave the gram if they 
destroy the wheat. Produce, in mar and kabar four maunds; both crops suffer from 
rust iu too much rain, but especially pisiya; also from rot, as in the present, year, or 
they may wither from want of the late lvuar rain. 

380. Barley is grown wherever pisiya can be grown, and under the same con¬ 
ditions. It can bo cut from fifteen days to tbreo weeks sooner than pisiya, and pro¬ 
duces from eight to six maunds. It is not profitable, and is grown generally for 
domestic consumption. 

387. Gram is grown principally in kabar and parwa, good mar being generally 
reserved for wheat. Gram does not flourish in the lighter soils. Sown from lvuar 
in Ivartik : requires five to seven ploughings; no weeding. It is cut rather sooner 
t!i;:ii wheat, about me time as barley. Produce, in mar and moti nikar three to two 
an ! a-half maunds, 


The small pulses. 


The small millets. 


Kahuiij 


Folder and manure from 
foregoing crops. 


.Wheat, two varieties. 


flic. katkiija variety. 
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Birra and Bijhra. 388. Wheat and gram mixed (blrra) are grown wherever gram alone 

can bo grown, and are treatod in precisely the same manner. The proportions are 
supposed to be generally half and half of each staple, but are varied according to the 
quality of the soil, the better soil being able to grow a larger proportion of wheat. 
Tho produce is the same as that of gram. 

Barley and gram ( bijhra ) is grown wherever barley can be grown, principally in 
parwa, as kachar as reserved for barley alone or pisiya alone. Sown from Kudr to 
Aghan ; requires six or seven ploughings ; no weeding ; cut like barley, before wheat; 
produce, less than barley by £th say 6 to 4. It is grown for domestic consumption and 
by the lower classes, as barley alone is not much eaten. 

389. Linseed is sown the first of all the rabi crops in Kuar and is treated in the 
same manner precisely as kathiya. It grow3 in all soils, is best in mar and kabar, 
and is therefore less sown in parwa and other light soils. It is cut in the beginning of 
Fhacnin. Produce, m&r three maunds and kabar two and-a-half maunds, and in tho 

O ' • 

other one and-a-half to one. The local name for the plant is lijri or ard. 


Nm.ur. 


Kusum or S*3ion. 


Karaon. 

Rai. 

Pease, and Castor-oil, 


390. Slasiir, a pulse, is sown alone in m&r and k&bar where there is much 
moisture, and with barley in parwa instead of bijbra, but it, must be irrigated. It can 
only be grown in moist localities. The land is ‘ bakkared’ first and then tho seed is 
furrowed in. It is sown from Kuar to 15th Kartik and cut from Mfigh to 15th 
Pbiigun. Produce, in mar and kdbar five to four, and in parwa three to two and-a-half 
maunds. There is very little grown throughout the district. 

391. Kusum is grown on high, light, dry places in Asarh-Sawan ; one ploughing 
is sufficient in Aghan up to Magh. About five seers is the produce. 

392. Castor-oil plant is sown in Kartik and Aghan, also with the kharff in Asarh, 
it is only sown alone in kachar ; in parwa always as a supplementary crop. Produce of 
tho seeds about 10 or 12 maunds, of which one-third is oil. It is generally manured. It 
is a profitable crop, but somewhat dwarfs the growth of its companion crops. Sarson is 
Sown with barley and gram in a single furrow boro and there. Rai is still less grown. 
Pease are very rarely grown with barley and gram. 


Poddor and manure from 393. All the above crops yield good bhusa (that of gram is however inferior); 
rabt crops. except alsi, kusam, sarson and rai. The stalks of castor-oil plant are useful for light 

work in the building line; the husks of the seed are itscloss. 


394. Manure is used principally for cotton and sugar, but very little care is ex¬ 
pended upon collecting or applying it in most parts of the district. The ashes of burnt 
dung cakes and the droppings of animals during the rains, when dung cakes cannot be 
made, are preserved. Manure is principally expended in the parwa, the mar being 
considered able to flourish unsupported. 


notation of crops, 395. As a rule, mar will not produce rabi continuously for more than 10 or 12 

years, (though I have heard it stated on vory good authority that some fields will grow 
gram and birra 25 years running,) it is then alternated with kliarif : then rabi again 
for five years, and so on : kabar must have a change of crops every three or four years. 
This rotation is only necessary when manure is unprocurable, as is usually the case ; 
parwa requires rotation every two or three years. Bakar can only bo cultivated once 
with tili (the soil is then called uprahat') and then with kodon: and then must lio 
absolutely fallow from three to five years. Tho above simple system is the only one 
known for the rotation of crops. 


Superstitions connected 390. There are no peculiar superstitions connected with any crops, except with 
? ‘" lJ ’~' J 1 "“ v “ indigo. As to this, it is considered that the soaking iu the vats destroys the life of the 

parasitic insects of the plant, and is therefore likely to bring death upon the operator 
or his family when this cultivation is undertaken for tho first time. Lodhis, Kachhis 
and Kurmis only grow indigo. Brahmans consider it unclean altogether, and even 
avoid the growing crops : contact with anything dyed by indigo is supposed to con¬ 
demn tho offender cm lastingly. The idea that he who roots up dl also roots up hia 
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own dl auldd (family) is unknown here. But its cultivation is looked upon as a daring 
speculation only fit forbanias. No crops are sown without enquiring omens, &e., from 
1’audits, but this, of course, is a universal practice all over Iudia. 

397. As to implements, there are only two special to the province. The LaMar is 
n large hoe plough which penetrates about 4 or 5 inches or so ; it cuts off 1 the top 
of the kans and others weeds but does not destroy their roots. It is a mark of lazy 
cultivation. It will turn up four bighas in the day against an ordinary plough’s one 
liighn, but the work is really poorly and superficially done, and weeds are by no means 
destroyed by it. The nayar or sugar plough is also employed, though not very 
< 01111110111}', for instance, in Mahuabandh and in Rath pargana. 

398. It requires six oxen and makes a large furrow into which the cane plants 
fall as the plough proceeds, and are covered up. The cane plants when planted in 
after an ordinary plough require, of course, more hand labour, hut the number of 
j,lough cattle employed is less. It may be added, that though the best classes of wheat 
are not grown, the classes that are grown rule rather higher in the Cawnpore market 
limn the same wheat from the Duab. Bundelkhand liueeed also fetches a high price. 

399. The amount of seed sown for the various crops is as follows: when two 
crops ure combined, the seed for each is somewhat reduced:— 
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SECTION VI. 

Rents. 

400. The original district under the ‘ Government of Rftja Chattarsal,’ say 
tho Board of Commissioners at Farukhabad, under date 27th October, 1818, “ is 
understood to have yielded an annual revenue of a croro of rupees, exclusive of tho pro¬ 
duce of its diamond mines, but tho dominion of the raja extended over several districts 
which do not form a part of tho British territory. 

‘ Nor can an inference be drawn with any degree of certainty from comparing 
the present revenue with the revenue of a remote period, the value of the currency 
varying greatly, and it being extremely difficult to ascertain satisfactorily in what 
coins tho public demands were realized at particular periods. 

‘ It may, however, be affirmed with safoty that the Province of Bundelkhand for¬ 
merly yielded a much moro ample revenue than it does at present, and that it is 
capable of producing a revenue greatly exceeding the present amount. The country 
is far from being generally well-cultivated, and little progress has yet been made in 
ascertaining its real resources. 

‘ Bundelkhand has been ranked, we believe among our most valuablo acquisitions ; 
we do not pretend to appreciate political objects, but iu a financial view, its value, we 
apprehend, has been much overrated. The province is capable, no doubt, of yielding a 
much larger revenue than it does at present, but wo can perceive no ground for those 
sanguine expectations which were once entertained of its financial and commercial 
resources. Cotton is its only valuable produce at present, and if the navigation of the 
»i uinna shall be found practicable and safe, tho article may be exported with great 
advantage. The wheat of Bundelkhand is represented to be of a very inferior quality ; 


Methods and instrumensfc 
of eultifatiun. 

The bathar. 


The ndgar plough. 


Amount of seed usually 
sown for each crop. 


Opinions as fo Bundel- 
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uits. 


Mr, Wnring’s description 
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and tho province produces little barley. The character and quality of the soil we 
cannot undertake to describe, although we are led to suppose that it is not equal to the 
soil of Roliilkhand or of some parts of the Dnab. After making allowance for the differ¬ 
ence in tho measure of the bigha, the quantity of wheat usually produced from the 
given quantity of land appears to he less in Bundclkhand, still in particular places the 
crops were luxuriant, and if the landholders possessed tho means of extending the 
cultivation of their lands by artificial aids, we have no doubt that the province might 
attain a high degree of agricultural prosperity.’ 

401. The above extract shows that the reputation of Bundelkhand was once 
exactly the opposite of its reputation now. It was supposed in old times to bo a very 
rich country, it is now considered to ho extremely poor. 

402. Doth ideas have their justification in fact. Maliobawas the old secular head¬ 
quarters of the country in the Chandel times, and Khajuraho its religious capital. Both 
places alike, after the lapse of 700 years, still prove by their ruins that they must have 
once displayed a primitive magnificence. The large tanks so frequent in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, the number of old stone sugar-mills now half buried in the grouud, and tho 
general traditions of the people, all testify to an enterprising spirit and a material 
prosperity which now no longer exist. Even so far as 30 miles north of Mahoba there 
•was, according to tradition, a vast city Siuni, the headquarters, in latter times, of a 
Musalman Subadar, of which now not even a trace exists ;* and numerous large villages 
are now found with only a single homestead dominating a vast culturable area, though 
tradition, and often nothing else, tolls of the site of many outlying hamlets which they 
once possessed. A striking example of this is afforded by Kharela, which once owned 
twelve hamlets and now has hut two, of which one only is worthy of the name. 

403. A considerable proportion of soil, the m&r, much of the kabar, and rakar 
moti and parwa, is, as we have seen, unquestionably fertile ; with this advantage it 
requires no great effort to believo that a large population conveniently distributed, and 
enjoying a good market in a local court, must have attained a fair degree of rude pros¬ 
perity, and even wealth. But between that golden ago and our own time intervened a 
couple of centuries of devastating wars, first with Musalmans and then with Marliattas, 
to say nothing of domestic feuds among the Bundclas themselves. The result was that 
on our acquisition wo found only a depopulated territory rich in nothing but local 
traditions, antiquated tenures, and innumerable revenue-free holdings. 

401. It was the necessity of getting rid of previous false impressions, as well as the 
real difficulty of dealing with a cumbersome and unequal distribution of land and rents, 
that created our first embarrassments. What were the real rents actually paid, and who 
wore to he dealt with as zamindars? The main obstacle to answering these questions 
lay in the bbayachara villages. 

405. Some of these Bbayachara villages even now defeat enquiry ; especially 
Kharela, the largest of them all, where not a single rent or rate is to this day honestly 
announced or recorded. The uncertainty must have been indefinitely greater wheu 
there were no measurements and no reliable data for comparison collected from other 
villages. Tn a letter bv 51 r. 1\ armg to the Board of Oomnnssioners, dated fitli June, 
1810, lie enters upon this subject at some length. 

400. Jihmjachara signifies—he says oddly enough—‘ four brothers ’ and who, 11 
applied to a land tenure indicates that all the cultivators of the village, with reference 
to the extent of their cultivation, pay alike. 

“The village is divided into thokes and these thokes into behris. The assami 
pays his helm war, tho behriwar the thokedar or pnttidar, who are one and tho same ; 
and ho tho lumberdar. The bigha is of an uncertain size varying from If to 12 sland¬ 
er 1 higlias. The jama payable to Government is allotted on this uncertain bigha and 
unless the size of tlio bigha he known the lightness or heaviness of the jama cannot 
ho ascertained. 


* Sec £w:c page 19, paragraph 73. 
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u Tlie pahikasht cultivators who reside iu another village, and cultivate those lands 
which the inhabitants either have not the means or do not find it worth while to cul¬ 
tivate, seldom do so on pattas. Only the worst description of land is left to the 
pahikasht ryots, and a khudkasht ryot will leave the r&kar lands of his own village to 
he cultivated by a pahikasht ryot, while he cultivates himself as a pahikasht ryot the 
pundua (parwa) lands of an adjacent village.” 

He then instances a village, Palra, in the present Sumerpur pargana, where a 
very heavy assessment with reference to the jama payable to Government, Rs. 700, 
was mado and collected from the cultivators; and the assdrnis acquiesced iu this 
unjust exaction rather than divulge the value of the estate, knowing that though with 
rel'erenco to the jama they paid much more thau they ought to do, they still paid less 
than what they ought to havo done. 

He goes on—“ The anomaly 1 allude to consists in there being no tenants with 
exception of pahikasht ryots, and who usually do not inhabit the village attached to 
each estate.” Another term used for the same description of cultivation and which 
throws light on the subjoct is mazkuri or nominal ryots. Mr. Wauchope in 1809, 
referring to tho same subject (letter to Board of Commissioners, dated 12th August) 
gives another definition of this word, ho says: “ In several villages there is to bo 
found a description of lands termed mazkuri, from being cultivated by mazkuri or 
hired ryots. There are a peculiar kind of lands such as sugarcane, tobacco, &c., which, 
not admitting of an equal distribution among tho sharers, are cultivated for the joint 
benefit of the whole. It is customary to apply the produce of the mazkuri or pahi- 
kaslit lands in the first instanco to the satisfaction of the demands of Government.” 
There was however another clearly recognised class of ryots then as now, the resident 
or khudkasht cultivator. In reply to questions from tho Government, Mr. Waring m 
1815 (letter to Board, 28th December), says a resident or khudkasht ryot in this dis¬ 
trict is as much the owner of the land he cultivates as the persons who have engaged 
with Government, and often has a larger intorest in tho village than tho persons 
recognised by the regulations as its proprietors. 

407. Ho then refers to the abuse practised by purchasers at private sales who 
cancelled all engagements, as if they had bought at public auction. Zamindars who 
had *•' engaged with Government sold the whole village, although they were inferior 
sharers, and the pattidars, &e., who held much larger shares, were at once reduced to 
the condition of tenants, their lands measured and rents exactod from them, as if they 
cultivated lauds the property of the purchaser ; the persons who had engaged with 
Government, to effect this injustice and to derivo a permanent and exclusive advan¬ 
tage free from risk or trouble, have sold a valuable estate for a trifling sum, the pur¬ 
chaser at the time making over to them a certain quantity of laud ront-free, or engag¬ 
ing to pay them a certain sum per annum. Iu one or two instances in pargana Rath, 
tho zamindars, as they aro considered, purposely fell in arrears, and with this money 
employed persons to purchase tho estates for them, in order that they might subse¬ 
quently reduce their brethren to the condition of tenants; the persons they omployed 
bought tho estates with their money for themselves, and are now in possession of them, 
and the pattidars, &e., are reduced to tho state of mere tenants. Zamindars who hold 
their village on the ancient tenure do not grant pattas, the purchasers do.’ 1 

408. The method by which the bhayachara tenures were often mado to disap¬ 
pear is explained by Mr. Waring at some length. It should he remembered that 
Regulation IX., 1811, which was intended to protect joint shares from the conse¬ 
quences of the insolvency of individual shares, had been distorted into moaning that a 
separate engagement constituted the separate estate of the party engaging. Ihus, a 
poor man representing in the character which we should now call that of lumberdar, a 
poor community, got nothing for his paius except the right to be imprisoned for arrears 
,,f revenue '■ indeed, Mr. Waring expressly states that it had oomo to he tho custom for 
mlv the poorer partners to undertake this office, the more influential declining it 

21 
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altogether. A rich man, on the other hand, if he could get hold of a poor community 
us their representative, could afford to risk some chance of arrears until he could suc¬ 
ceed in ousting the old owners, appropriating their land, and working the estate on his 
own principles. It is worth while to add Mr. W aring’s account of this process. “ Tho 
original distribution of tho revenue payable to Government is liable to all tho fluctua¬ 
tions arising from partial calamities of season, to increase or decrease in the cultiva¬ 
tion of each separate share, and must therefore press more heavily or lightly in pro¬ 
portion to the good fortune or industry of different individuals. As few are found 
cheerfully to contribute to the misfortunes of others, or readily to admit sloth to a par¬ 
ticipation in tho fruits of industry, this unequal allotment, whether it arises from mis- 
fortuno or idleness, is a fruitful source of dissension, and which can be allayed only by 
a new partition. This of courso is resisted by thoso who anticipate a reduction, and 
is vehemently urged by those who expect to derive an advantage, and in this state of 
dissension is almost overy large village in this district.” 

“ It follows from the above statement of the general rights of the inhabitants, 
that the persons who engage with Government for its revenue, are only the agents on 
the part of all the proprietors of the estate, and as the malikana, a deduction of 10 per 
cent, from the jama on account of the proprietary rights of tho supposed landowners, 
is enjoyed in common by all tho sharers, and as from tho nature of the regulations of 
Government, the persons thus engaging become responsible for the whole demand, in 
thoir property and persons, without deriving the slightest advantage from their supe¬ 
rior risk, fow of the principal sharers are found ready to incur it, Tho proprietors of 
estates in this district, as they are acknowledged by onr regulations, are therefore 
very generally inferior sharers, possessing little weight or interest in tho ostate.” 

“ The foregoing detail of tho nature of the landed tenure, not only accounts for 
the great mutation of proporty, bat also for tho indifference manifested by the persons 
we call landholders to engago for their' ostates. The advantages, where any in truth 
exist, derivable to the persons who engago with Government, arc so small, while tlioir 
risk is comparatively so great, and their means of realizing the just proportions of Gov¬ 
ernment from their wealthier brethren so limited, that it can be no matter of surprise 
they should refuse to engage at all, or only on tho most favourable terms. It has always 
been with tho concurrence of the pattidars, that tho landholders of largo estates 
have engaged ; wishing, however, to avail themselves of the rights which the regula¬ 
tions in Umeui confer on those persons whoso names are borne on the land register, 
they have, perhaps at the same time, or shortly after having made their engagements 
with Government, transferred their rights for a small consideration to under-farmers, 
and tho other sharers have usually, if moderately treated, acquiesced in those transfers. 
Tho different tahsiklars and kanungos of the parganas, and the officers belonging to 
the court, were the persons chiefly concerned in these transactions, and who from their 
situations could overawe and intimidate those sharers who might be inclined to resist 
tho transfer. I subjoin a list of estates which were held in this way by the tahsiklars, 
and for which the persons who engaged received a small annual allowance.” 

No doubt the above statement is in tho main true, but it must be accepted with 
gome slight reservation, for Mr. Waripg was scarcely disinterested, as he was depend¬ 
ing on excessive assessment and accounting for the alienations it produced. 

He goes on: “The other sharers were kept quiet by an assurance that their 
lands should not be measured, provided they abided by an assessment of a certain sum 
above the jama payable to Government, and which was usually done. 13ut many 
of these mortgagees did not rest satisfied with such moderate profits. The mortgage 
bond given without any consideration usually runs thus. ‘ That the mortgagee was to 
collect the village, to have the profits, and in the event of any defalcation, that it was 
to be made good by the mortgagor.’ Having acquired complete possession of the vil¬ 
lage, and by bribing tho patwaris, securing the exhibition of what accounts he might 
require, the mortgagee acted as he thought fit, and in one or two years contrived to 
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make out a debt, vvliicli could only bo liquidated by the transfer of the estate to him. 
The most valuable estates in this district have been thus swindled out of the hands of 
the ignorant zamindars, and it has been under such a process that Vilaet Ali the She- 
rishtadar of the Court under the late Judge and Magistrate, contrived to obtain the 
most valuable estates iu this district, to the annual amount of Rs. 70,000 or 80,000. The 
JS'ax.ir of the Court possesses estates which pay annually to Government Rs. 24,872, and 
the vakils to the amount of Rs. 37,453 per annum. Several of these estates were pur¬ 
chased at public sales, and others, no doubt, very fairly, but in general they have 
availed themselves of the internal broils of a largo village to obtain a mortoarre on 
sapurdnama from some of the landowners, and which has usually terminated in their 
gaining possession of the whole village.” 

4U9. Mr. Waring also refers to the improvidence and prodigality of the zamin- 
dars ; no provision is made in an abundant season for one less favourable. A common 
/ainindar is said to spend Rs. 200 on a marriage, &c. Then, again, ho refers onco 
more to the inequality of rent. The zamindars of Sarauli Buzurg, of Sumerpur parga- 
jia, cultivated the lands of one patti at 12 annas per bfglia, while the cultivators of the 
other for a similar biglia and of the same quality of hind paid Rs. 9 ; while Pandhri, 
a village next adjacent, contrived to cultivate 3,000 bighas for nothing. 

410. It may at least be fairly concluded from the above extracts and remarks 
1 bat the status of cultivators and their system of rents were in the beginning of our 
occupation exceedingly obscure. Only two kinds of tenants seem known, the khudkesht 
and the pa/iikasht, and the former had in those days an inalienable right to bis bolding, 
in fact was more secure in his portions than the landlord pure and simple ; while the 
pukikasht was a stranger, with no particular rights at all. These notions have in truth 
survived down to the present day. Act X. of 1859 seems to have been hardly ever put 
in force, and it is only the present revision of settlement which is introducing any 
knowledge of the agricultural Acts of 1873, and even that to a very limited extent. 

4LI. It is ihm impossible that there can have boon any continuous progress in 
rents. The tirst specimen of the averugo payments of those primitive times is the 
following list, from Mr. Waring’s settlement report of the date of 181C. The total 
rent and expenses of cultivation are mixed up together, and the list refers to bighas. 
The gross rental would be obtained by adding 10 or 15 per cent, to the rate of assess¬ 
ment. 
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In the same report he mentions that rents had been raised in parganas Rath and 
Kliaika, and discusses the cause (sec paras. 17o aud 180 of this report). 


412. I have been unable to find evidence of the state of rents for a long period 
after the date of tim figures last given. In 1840, (writes Mr. Allen) the Senior Member 
tit the Board, Mr. Bird, in communication with tlio revenue authorities and others cou- 
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versant with the soils of the district proposed at Hanrirpur as general rates the follow- 


ing per acre : — 





Mar, 

Rabar. 

rai tt’/i, 

Iidhar. 

Tari or Kichhtlr. 

Ka. a. p. 

Rs. a. p, 

, Rs. a. p, 

Rs. a. 

p. Rb. a. p. 

4 10 1 

3 7 8 

i 2 5 8 

1 8 \ 

I 4 10 6 

Those were, it would seem. 

, only average rates and varied no doubt more or less 

from the rates actually paid. Probably they wore, on the whole, a little higher, for Mr. 

Allen subsequently 

employed a 

rather lower 

scale as the basis of his assessment. 

413. At the 

same time Mr. \V. Muir assumed for 

another part of the district, 

Jalalpur, which was generally 

speaking of 

an inferior character to that under Mr. 

Allen’s supervision. 

, a lower sot of rentals, as 

follows : — 
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... 

2 0 0 
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414. It may 

be granted, 

then, that actual rents 40 years ago were supposed to 

range between the following limits per acre 

— 


Mdr. 

Kdbar. 

Parte a. 

Rdhar. 

Tari Kachhdr. 

Rs. a p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

R». a. p. 

Rb. a. p. Rs a. p. 

i 10 0 

3 7 6 

2 5 0 

1 12 0 

5 12 6 4 10 0 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to to 

3 0 0 

2 7 6 

vn*tr> * 

0 14 0 

3 3 0 3 7 6 

415. Allowin' 

v for changes in classification of the soils, the averages presented 

by these figures, though they vary, do not, I think, in most cases, vary greatly from 

the averages of the present day. But the question is 

one which it is obviously 


impossible to decide at all accurately. 

41G. The only certain conclusion is the unsatisfactory ouc that, except in a very 
vague way, the old scale of rents is not ascertainable ; though it i3 worth while preserv¬ 
ing some record of the approximate figures, as givon above, 

417. Is there any mean of discovering whether rent has lately, within the last 
20 years, say, been enhanced to any appreciable extent ? The best material I have 
at my disposal for this purpose is very limited, and is also not fully trustworthy, being 
merely derived from old village records aud papers. 

418. The first return I can procure is one relating to 80 villages of part of 
pargana Mahoba, and is made up from the settlement record prepared by Mr. Frceliug 
who settled this part of the district in 1858 ; these papers are compared with the return 
now recently made out for the same villages. The first four columns show the average 
area and rental of five years from 1851-55 inclusive, compared with the same infor¬ 
mation for 12 years from 18(53-74, taken from the patwaris records of those years, in 
the last four is shown what Mr. hr ending calls the patwari’s new jamabandi, correspond¬ 
ing no doubt to the year 1858. Whether this jamabandi was what is now called a 
‘corrected rental,’ I cannot definitely decide, for unfortunately Mr. Freeling’s report 
lias absolutely disappeared, anl is not to he found either in the Board’s or Commis¬ 
sioner’s office. But I presume that it must be more or less corrected, so as to bring 
up the vents of sir and other nominally rented lands to the general level; otherwise it 
is difficult to account for a sudden rise of about 20 per cent, in the total rent, as com¬ 
pared with the average of the preceding five years, even when an increase in the cul¬ 
tivation is allowed for. 


And compared. 


419. With this is compared the true corrected rental of 1874 
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Comparative statement of rentals for 80 villages in pargana Mahoba. 



Former averages of several years com¬ 
pared. 

Itecordcd actuals of tingle years compared. 


Area culti¬ 
vated. 

Average 

rental. 

Average 

rate. 

Year 

Cultivated 

area. 

Rental 

corrected. 

Rate. 


1 


Rs. a. p. 




Rs, a. p. 

1851 to 55, S years, 

59,541 

112,449 

1 14 3 

1856 

69,962 

122,092 

1 11 11 

1861-74, 12 years, 

61,564 

124,689 

j 2 0 5 

1874 

62,398 

132,181 

2 2 4 


It will be seen that in both sots of columns tho comparisons instituted show a Result as to the averages of 
rise* in tho rent. Between the first period of three years and the second and later period 8 Vt * year:i ' 
of 12 years rent has risen by Re. 0-2-2 on Re. 1-14-3, or rather more than 7*1 per 
cent. At tho same time cultivation has increased by 2,010 acres,or rather more than 
3*3 per cent. This is a very moderate rise, which, allowing for tho inaccuracy of the 
records, is no more than might have been expected. 


420. But between the corrected rental of 1856 and that of 1874 there is a much 
more remarkable difference. The average rent in the latter year has risen by almost 
23 per cent. If this result could be admitted without quostion it would certainly 
show that rents are much more progressive than my previous remarks would have led us 
to anticipate. But, in the first place, it is not certain, as already explained, that, in the 
earlier year 1856, the patwari’s new jamabandis is what wc now call a corrected jama- 
bandi in the proper sense ; and, again, the cultivation appears to have diminished by 
7,564 acres, or 10'8 percent., so that a great deal of inferior land must have been for 
the time abandoned. 

421. These two circumstances vitiate the comparison very considerably: still the 
difference between the figures is so large that, in any case, it is clear that a fair rise in 
rent between 1856 and 1874 really occurred. 


Result as to the averages 
ol single years. 


A fair rise of rent be¬ 
tween 1856 and 1874 in¬ 
ferred. 


422. A second sot of figures has also been prepared in the form below from the A second comparative 
putwaris’ papers covering, to some extent, the same ground as the table just discussed. 

Tins must bo exhibited by separate parganas : otherwise, if all were added together, 
tilt; result would not afford a correct inference of the tendency of rents: as the 
in!urination is unequal in extent for the different parganas :— 



Comparative statement of rentals for four paryancu 



•lhe ‘nominal’ and 'balai" areas and rents are not shown in detail iu this statement, hut are included iu the column headed 1 Total.' 
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423. The above represents a statement of all the statistics relating to areas of 
any considerable extent obtainable from former records which show the actual money 
rents paid at different periods. 

421. From this it appears that for 1256-61 a certain tract of Mahoba pargana 
aggregating 7,200 acres, paid an average of Its. 2-!. r >-l 1 rent per acres. Jn the 
-ame tract for 1271-82 the average rent over a much larger area was about the same, 
•L., Rs. 2-15-8. So with the other four cases for which similar information is avail¬ 
able: tbe average rent in all between 1271-82 fasli is rather higher than that between 
1265-70, and in all the area available for comparison is larger in the la-tor period 
(ba?i in the older. It is of course a natural and usual result that when cultivation is 
extended rates fall, because the best, land is as a matter of course the first to be occupi¬ 
ed and even if the area subsequently added to the cultivation bo precisely equal to that 
previouslycultivated,still many circumstance tend to make new tenants pay-lower rents. 
This argument docs not fully apply in the present instance, because no doubt the 
same amount of land or nearly so was cultivated between 1265-70 fasli, as between 
1271-82 fasli, only that its rent was not so fully rocorded in the village rent-rolls. 
Still the older and better soils would be first, and most accurately recorded, and the. 
poorer lauds would bo entered later on. Therefore, 1 think these returns, so far as 
they go, prove, that there lias been actually aslight rise in rents. It is true that the gene¬ 
ral inaccuracy of all the village papers up to the date of llieir re-preparation on the pre¬ 
sent revision of settlement docs not warrant the literal acceptance of the figures as 
they stand, but we may, I think, be sure from these returns, that in Hamirpur parga- 
na, for instance, there has been a fair .rise, and in Sumerpur and Maudha and Muho- 
ba (proper) a moderate rise ; and so, no doubt, with the remaining parganas of which, 
the statistics are wanting. 

425. There are also various corroborative circumstances which have come with¬ 
in the observation of myself and Mr. Smith when inspecting, which point in the same 
direction. In many villages strong landlords have converted payment in Srinagar! rupees 
into payment in standard rupees, a change which, at the time it was effected, was tanta¬ 
mount to an enhancement of about 12 per cent. In other instances rents have been 
more gradually raised on the death of tenants, or by degrees on tho breaking up of 
land. The interference of tho Courts has been extremely rarely restored to. 

426. On the whole, then, it may ho concluded that rents are slowly rising, but 
that the rise only dates from quite recent periods. 

427. Against this equable and continuous progress one constantly recurring 
liability is ever operating, the liability to kans. Were it not for this, rents, I believe, 
would have risen much more steadily, indeed the whole condition and prospects of the 
district would be quite other than what they arc. This subject,, one of tbe most impor¬ 
tant for Bundelkhand, 1 reserve for a separate notice. 

428. Another question connected with this subject, is the concealment of rents: 
is it practised or not? Those who deny this proposition rely on the poverty of tho 
Kumindars, their unsophisticated nature, and the frequency of lump rents which almost 
necessarily require record. Admitting the force of those arguments, I am still per¬ 
suaded that a good ileal of simple cunning was set. to work when the present revision 
of settlement approached. I have heard it stated by officers who had loug experience 
of Bundelkhand that the period of preparation for the settlement was commonly 
believed to have begun five years before the beginning of our operations. Several 
instances of doctored rent-rates have been thoroughly exposed during flic progress of 
tho work, often of course too late to be of service to the Settlement Officer. (Wee para. 
405). 

426. The chief, as they arc in fact the most remunerative, expedients hav» 
been to throw the poor land out of cultivation, and to allow bins to grow unimpeded 
die better lands. It is duo, in my opinion, to the adoption in many cases of 
t hese two plans that we now find such a remarkably small increase of cultivation 


The above explained. 


Rising of rents may be 
inferred from it. 


Though not to the full 
extent of the figure 
given. 


Various other indication* 
of a rise noticed. 


Conclusion (hat rents are 
rising. 


Depressing effect, of li- 
ability to kd/is. 


Concealment of rents in 
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over that of last settlement, which is in fact only 27,000 acres. For though 33,000 
acres is tho total figure, 6,000 acres is due to rectification in mere measurement. An 
estate having a portion of good soil large enough for subsistence with a complement 
of bad soil can afford to allow the bad land to fall out of cultivation almost entirely for 
a few years, in order to escape all payment of revenue on it for the next 20 or 30. 
Again as to bins, the rains of 1871 were disastrous and would anyhow have given 
rise to a large extension of tin's weed. It would naturally occur to tho ordinary za- 
mindar that as the settlement was upon him it were best to make tho most of this cir¬ 
cumstance and rather to resign bis lands to the destroyer for the time being than to 
make a struggle ; be would thereby Lope to escape a large addition to his taxation for 
many years, though certainly the trouble of breaking up his abandoned land here¬ 
after would be much augmented. 

Observations on the spot 430. To my mind certain facts observed in (be course of inspection seem to 

Sotw™ ab ° ve lu ‘ !irea establish the above theory. Nor do they argue any monstrous depravity on the Bundel- 
khandi part. It must bo admitted from what we know of the past fiscal history of the 
district, that the zemindars’ faith in the moderation of our Government can hardly be 
very old or very deep. 

Sl Duib PraCtiCC3 t, e 431. And more civilised zamindars have apparently felt the same doubts. In 

the comparatively enlightened Dual) the recent revision of settlements was similarly 
prepared for, only much more systematically and completely. In Bulandshahr one of 
tho persons concerned has himself told me that largo masonry wells were covered up 
and even big trees transplanted into them to meet the occasion of the Settlement 
Officer’s inspection, while l ast areas of excellent land were thrown out of cultivation 
and declared to be hopelessly barren. The moderation and equality of tho system of 
assessment throughout tho country has happily rendered all such organised attempt 
at deception obsolete, just as a reduction and equalisation of tho excise duties 
has put an end to smuggling in England. 

land thus abandoned tu- 432. In this district, I have, as will be seen further on, taken into account as much 
ken into account in ns- , 

■teasing. oi the abandoned area now out oi cultivation as seemed to be from the past records 

and from general considerations, fairly cultivable in ordinary times, and therefore fairly 
liable to assessment. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The present assessment. 


SECTION I. 


Inspection and estimation of rates. 


Backward condition ->t 
rents and improvement 
slow. 


433. Rents, then, and indeed the general economic state of the country, being 
still in a backward condition, the scale of actual payments would be naturally low, 
and the improvement to be looked for gradual and small. Tho methods by which both 
these points were investigated and with what result will now be explained. 


Commencement of settle- 434. I™ 1873, Mr. S. O. B. Ridsdalo was appointed Settlement Officer, and 
meutoperations. Mr. \\ T _ x. Martin, Assistant Settlement Officer. Mr. Ridsdalo inspected parganas 

Hamlrpur and Sumcrpur in 1874-75, and in the following year sent up his assessment 
reports for the sanction of the Board. They did not meet with immediate approval, 
aud while the question was pending Mr. Ridsdalo accepted an appointment iu another 
province. In tho mcanlimo Mr. Martin had also left the department, and Mr. V. A. Smith 
succeeded him. On my arrival in March, 1876, the two parganas were still under the 
Board’s consideration. Eventually, in the autumn,it was decided that they should be 
re-inspected and the proposed rates revised de now by me, which was accord¬ 
ingly do ne. The responsibility therefore of settling these parganas, as well as tho 
rest of the district rests with me; excepting one pargana, tu'z,, pargana Maudha. 
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435. This pargana had for various administrative reasons, which need not now 
he detailed, been handed over to the jurisdiction of Mr. A. Cadcll, who at tho same 
time was beginning the settlement of the wholo neighbouring district of BAnda. 
With this pargana therefore I have had no concern, except that at tho conclusion of 
the settlement of tho rest of the district, the Board, on my suggestion, directed that it 
hiould be iucluded in the present final report for convenience of future reference. 

43G. The remarks that are to follow, therefore, must be understood as not 
applying to pargana Maudha, where Mr. Cadcll pursued his own methods of enquiry. 
These did not differ radically, I believe, from the general plan adopted by me else- 
w here and will be found detailed in his separate report on tho pargana in question ; 
hut his ultimate treatment of this tract differs somewhat from tho course I have taken 
as regards the rest of the district, and somo minor inconveniences have also unavoidably 
resulted from a divided control, which I may mention here once for all. My form 
,,f exhibiting certain statistics has not been always the same as bis ; he has added 
or omitted certain points in them, while I have done vhe vend. Nearly all these 
differences have boen adjusted, and in most cases with accuracy ; but in some, com¬ 
plete harmony has not boon obtainable. With this explanation I proceed to describe 
the method of work carried out in tho rest of the district by Mr. Y. A. Smith and 
myself. 

437. After the completion of tho survey the khasra entries were filled in, a3 
already mentioned, by an amin and patwari. Those operations were carried out under 
tho supervision of munsarims, there being a definite circlo assigned to each munsarim. 
It was made a duty of special importance with the munsarims that they should them- 
;,olvcs mafk out tentatively the different soil areas with the greatest care. After 
their completion of this work each villago was inspected by the Settlement Officer or 
Assistant Settlement Officer, and the soils finally determined by them, the other entries 
| i( .; nfr a i s0 tested at the same time. Tho whole of this system had been arranged and the 
^renter part of tho munsarim’s work had been completed before I joined the district. 
Mr Kidsdale had in fact inspected finally the soils of Hamfrpur, Sumcrpur, Jalalpur 
; ,nd Hath : the last mentioned pargana having also been previously inspected by Mr. 
V A. Smith. Subsequently I again went over all these parganas for assessment pur- 
j.ait s, and though I hero and thero differed in opinion as to certain soils, I am happy 

• . testify to the care and accuracy with which this part of the work hud been done. 

438. Mr. Smith subsequently inspected the soil classification of a large part of 
pargana PanwAri-Juitpur and half of Mahoba. 

439. The assessment of the district was carried out by Mr. Smith and myself 
us follows:— 

Statement of areas assessed. 


Fargana. 

| Assessed nr Mu. Smith. 

Absessed bt Mu. Njbalh. 

Area. 

Area. 

Culti vated 
square mile. 

1 

Total square 
mile. 

Cultivated 
square mile. 

Total square 
mile. 

lUmirpur '** 

Sumer pur ... 

.talalpur "* 

tiitb 

ianwsrl-Jaitpur ... — 

Mahoba ... — 

Maudha ... 

Total ... 

| 

... i 

] 

920 3 

08 U 

aa« 1 

1 

383-5 

1647 
By Mr. A 

61-4 

142-0 

1B3G 

260-0 

68 0 

. Cadell. 

182-7 
242 7 
4175 

538 4 
1647 

297 3 

548-2 

725 0 

1,516-0 


Psrgana Maudha assessed 
hy Mr. A. Cadell, Set¬ 
tlement Officer of Bind*) 
but included' in this re¬ 
port. 


The above pargana not in¬ 
cluded in the discussion 
■which follows. 


Differences in modes of 
preparing statistics for 
Maudha and elsewhere 


Completion of entries in 
the village papers after 
the survey. 


Area inspeoted by Mr, 
Bidsdale. 


Area inspected by Mr, V, 
A. Smith. 


Areas assessed by Mr, 
Smith and Mr. Neale. 
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Method of enquiry into 440. Tho method by which I ascertained the rents paid, I shall now describe, 
reiua .....1 HU'.d. Mr. Smith’s system, which he had adopted before I joined the district, was slightly 

different, but it was similar enough for the results to admit of easy comparison. 


me* n<1 hClJ St In this district there is au unusually large proportion of land recorded as 

paying known rents according to known rates or in lump sums for each field, in fact 
nearly half tho cultivated area. The balance is land which pays lump reuts ou aggre¬ 
gate holdings comprising possibly many different soils. As the object of enquiry is to 
discover precisely the rent paid in a number of different instances for a given class of 
soils, land held under the aggregate lump rent system is useless for the investigating 
oflioer’s purposes, and must bo discarded from liis calculations. Ho confines himself 
therefore to the land held under the system of rates, or of lump sums for each field. 


Variation in rates. 


442. But here another difficulty arises. All rates for the same soil are not 
uniform, especially in Bundclkhand, as m;iy bo surmised from what has been said in 
the preceding chapter. 


Methods of dealing with 
these variations. 


Average nnselccted rates 
qualified by refereuee to 
certain standards. 


This system discussed. 


443. The inclusion of very low rates will depress tho average of the whole, 
their exclusion, on the other hand, bog3 the question, and converts the process of 
collecting average rates into a process of selecting suitable rates, which is a totally 
different system. There is another and distinct mode of getting rid of inequalities, 
which consists in selecting standard villages, villages which from their history, their 
general circumstances, and their admitted reputation, arc known to pay a fair rent for 
the soils they comprise. Villages so chosen aro used as exemplars, tho rates of other 
villages being raised up to their level. 

444. In order to meet the disadvantages of relying too exclusively on average 
rates collected indiscriminately, I have combined this mode of investigation with that 
of reference to standard villages. No rates have been rejected from the general sum, 
but tho resulting averages have boon rectified by comparison with exemplar rates. 
It is probable, I think, that this procedure is fully as just and serviceable as auy other 
which can bo adopted. 

445. This plan does not indeed obviate ultimate dependence upon the judgment 
of the assessing officer : nor, as it seems to me, does any other system of valuation 
that can be suggested. If rates abnormally low aud high are rejected, a judgment 
must be passed prescribing the limits of high and low; so also if standard villages bo 
selected, a judgment is necessary in forming tho selection. But in the latter course, 
the common opinion oft.be pargana is readily available as a guide, and is trustworthy. 
It is easier to find out what particular villages are considered to pav, on tho whole 
a fair rental, than to find out what particular fields in a given village pay an unfair 
rent. 


„ . , , , , 440. There aro also certain well-defined limits laid down by custom which or<- 

Vniwtiofis of rent depend ... . . , * 

on cuitoiii, vent any extravagant valuation in either direction. Certain rates are customary fir 

certain soils in one part of a district ; and lower or higher rates lor about the same 
class in another part. It might be proved by any amount of cogent reasoning that 
Instance, the soils in the two eases were all but uniform in quality, hut you could not get the 

people to accept a rate arithmetically adjusted to meet this small difference in intrinsic 
merit. They would adhere to existing custom, which often arbitrarily imposes difference 
in rent not at all corresponding to the difference in real value. For instance, in pargana 
Jlamirpur mar pays (1 am speaking of ascertained money rents only) an average of 
Its. 4-12-2 per acre, while in Malioba it pays an average of Rs. M-4-3. This is a difference 
of about 315 per cent. To judge from the appearance of the crops and soils in both 
parganas, I should consider half this difference, 15 |>cr cent., an ample allowanc in 
most cases : and if tho results of au experiment made in actually cutting aud weighing 
1 lie respective produce of eaeli are to be taken into account, even this difference is very 
much too wide. But the rents paid in both cases arc the real and customary rents, 
and a violent assimilation of the two would be most imprudent, and indeed impracti¬ 
cable. 
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417. Mr. Smith’s principle of assessment in Rath differed from mine, inas¬ 
much as ho soloctod his average rates, rejecting those that were abnormal in either 
direction. I did not interfere with this system, because I had full confidence in 
Mr. Smith’s jndgment, and because I thought it only fair that he should adopt that 
method which best satisfied him. But in actually assessing each individual village 
of the pargaua reference was mado to standard villages, and thus the two systems 
wore brought, into harmony. In subsequently assessing tho northern half of pargaua 
Mahoba, Mr. Smith adopted the same methods of enquiry as myself. 

448. Pargauas Hamlrpur and Sumerpur and Jal&lpur were inspected by me 
in tho cold weather of 187G-77, and I also made a wide circuit over Rath with 
Mr. Smith, who was assessing that pargaua. In the next cold weather, 1877-78, the 
large pargaua of Panvvari-Jaitpur was inspected, and in 1878-79, Mr. Smith and myself 
assessed pargana Mahoba. Tho dates of'tho declaration of tho various revised jama 
■wore as follows :— 


ITamirpur, 1st June, 1877. 

Sunn.'[ pur, 1 nl June, 1S77. 
Jaljlpur, 10th August, 1878. 
Maudha (declared by Mr. lludel). 


Hath 12th August, 1878. 

I'anwdn Jaitpur, noth April 1879. 
Mahoba 4tll October, 1879. 


449. The assessments made by Mr. Smith for Rath and half Mahoba were 
examined villago by village by me, and occasional alterations made when it seemed 
advisable. 


450. The results of the inspections and examinations of soils and rentals are 
tho rates which 1 shall now give in a combined form as average aggregate rates for 
tho various soils for the wholo district including Maudha. The average rates employed 
in assessing each particular pargana will be found iu tho several pargana reports. 

451. It is difficult for even the Settlement Officer who has settled the district, 
and is the father of all tho tribes of ‘ proposed rates ’ for each pargana, to avoid 
confusion among the multitude iu dealing with them collectively for the wholo 
district. It would certainly bo hopeless for those who have to criticise his combined 
conclusion to see their way clearly; unless the host of small figures, differing little 
from each other, be condonsed iuto some form of average. The number of separate rates 
proposed throughout this district in the presont revision has been no less than 118, or 
say 17 for each of the seven pargauas. As each pargana cannot contain less than 
four different soils, and may contain eight, this is not an excessive number of rates, 
Lilt it is far too largo to handle one by one, and yet keep a clear view of tho whole. 

452. I have therefore retained tho number of classes into which each soil lias 
been divided, and have worked out the average aggregate proposed rate for each class by 
combining the various rates proposed for it in each pargaua. To take mfiras an exam¬ 
ple, Tho number of classes accorded to this soil in most of tho parganas has been 
four. Therefore 1 have adopted four as tho most suitable number of such divisions. 
Then taking class I. iuto consideration 1 find that under that head in all the 
pargauas live rates have been employed us class I. rates for this soil ranging 
from Rs. 5-5-0 to Ks. 4-1-10. The general avorago of these rates worked out by 
simple division is Us. 4-12-0. This, then, is the aggregate average rate proposed for 
1st class imir, according to the demarcation of the soils in the new revised village 
records. 13y tho same process the aggregate average ascertained rate for the same 
class of tin; same soil is discovered to bo Rs. 4-L1-9. Similarly, in class II. parwa; 
there I find five rates also have been proposed ranging from Rs. 4-5-G to Us. 2-3-0. 
The average for the whole of this class of soil throughout the whole district is thii 3 
Rs. 2-11-4, the average of the ascertained mouey rates for the same class of soil is 
similarly worked out lis. 2-11-5, And so with the rest of the soils and classes 
throughout the district. 

453. It must, however, be remembered that these general average rates are merely 
arithmetical abstractions. They are not rates which have iu any instance been 
actually found iu existence or actually employed in assessing, and their present and 
temporary uso is merely to indicate iu a convenient form tho aotual rates really 


Some difference in the 
method pursued by Mr. 
V. A. Smithy 


Dates of inspection end 
announcement of jamas 
in the various pargauas. 


Mr. V. A. Smith's assent* 
meats checked. 


Average rates resulting 
from tlio inspection 
here given In the aggre¬ 
gate for the whole dis¬ 
trict. 


Difficulty of otherwise pre¬ 
senting a clear sum¬ 
mary. 


Details explained, with 
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These figures merely re 
preseutativc, not being 
real rates in actual u.--. 
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known and employed j and to show compendiously tho difference between large 
groups of ascertained rates and tho corresponding largo groups of rates used iu 
assessing. In other words, to show how far it has been assumed in thoso large 
groups dealt with en masse that tho general averages of actual rent payments are 
below the average of adequato rates, the latter being thoso now proposed as the stand¬ 
ard general guides for assessment.* 

454. The tablo of those average ratos is as follows 
Statement of Average aggregate rates for whole district , including also all mudfi villages. 


1 

2 

i s l 4 

6 

6 

7 

Soil. 

Class, 

Total area. 

Ascertained area 
with percentage to 
whole. 

Ascertain¬ 
ed rent- 
rate. 

Proposed 

rate. 

Valuation 

at 

proposed 

rates. 

Mar ... | 

Total ••• 

Kabar ... j 

Total ... 

Tarwa ... j 

Total 

Rakar motl ... j 

Total 

Rakar patli ... | 
Total 

Bhat ... | 

Total ... 

Tari ... j 

Total ... 

Kach&r ... j 

Total 

Kachhwara ... j 

Total 

Sugarcane ... 

Guano Total ... 

T. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

88,802 

98,076 

88,881 

9,388 

15,759 

48,219 

20,280 

6,518 

41 

51 

62 

69 

4 119 

3 10 1 

3 2 2 

2 4 7 

Rs. as. p. 

4 12 5 

3 15 6 

8 7 7 

2 14 3 

Ba as. p. 

1,82,964 

3,76,972 

1,35,013 

27,168 


181,844 

89,771 

49 

3 10 1 

3 16 7 

7.22,117 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

44,266 

62,706 

81,814 

16,762 

18,079 

24,821 

23,532 

jS\9,6l2 

41 

46 

46 

57 

8 8 4 

3 1 4 

2 8 7 

2 6 9 

3 10 10 

3 1 4 

2 12 9 

2 8 0 

1,69,702 

1,02,540 

1,46.041 

41,849 

... 

16,6680 

75,444 

46 

2 14 11 

3 1 6 

5,12,132 

I. 

u. 

nr. 

IV. 

41,076 
69,687 
66,06 1 
1,9990 

15,883 

85,200 

34,885 

20,452 

39 

61 

64 

61 

3 14 4 

2 116 

2 2 7 

1 9 7 

8 13 3 

2 13 6 

2 8 0 

1 12 7 

1,57,222 

1,97,592 

1,62,488 

71,472 

•ta 

216,714 

1,06,420 

49 

2 7 2 

2 119 

6,88,781 

I. 

ir. 

11,226 

21,767 

4,912 

12,576 

44 

56 

2 5 2 

1 7 8 

2 8 3 

1 10 11 

28,243 

86,589 

in 

82,993 

17,608 

63 

1 11 6 

1 15 5 

64.832 

r. 

ii. 

m. 

28,779 

880,79 

44,022 

18,063 

20,134 

27,869 

44 

53 

G3 

1 11 10 

1 3 4 

0 14 6 

1 11 4 

1 4 8 

(10 3 

49,199 

42,262 

44,601 

... 

110,880 

61,066 

66 

13 0 

l 4 8 

1,43,052 

i. 

n. 

ill. 

6,660 

6.903 

296 

2,635 

4,327 

112 

40 

49 

50 

2 2 2 

1 9 2 

I 1 2 

2 2 4 

1 11 6 

1 2 6 

14,256 

15,290 

261 

... 

15,779 

7,074 

45 

I 12 6 

1 14 3 

29,807 

I. 

IT. 

III. 

1,286 

1,364 

200 

615 

4o8 

64 

42 

SO 

82 

6 11 3 

5 1 4 

4 8 8 

7 10 2 

6 2 8 

4 10 0 

9,439 

7,047 

926 

• H 

2,600 

997 

85 

5 1 10 

6 3 6 

17,411 

I. 

II, 

4,774 

2,290 

2,919 

788 

40 

ju 

4 15 7 

3 3 6 

5 3 4 

3 12 9 

21,867 

8,698 

... 

7,084 

2,707 

38 

4 7 10 

4 12 0 

33,565 

I. 

II. 

411 

824 

260 

294 

63 

56 

7 3 3 

5 10 5 

6 3 5 

6 0 4 

2,563 

2,993 


V35 

554 

59 

6 6 1 

5 14 10 

5,546 

... 

2,419 

1,068 

44 

7 3 7 

7 1 0 

17,084 

aaa 

735,758 

362,599 

49 

2 9 9 

a 14 6 

21,34,327 


8 


Rcmarki. 


General result an increase 455. Tho total cultivated area for tho whole district is 735,758 acres, of this 
proposed^rates thC nearly half, viz , 49 per cent, pays a money rent which has been ascertained, and the 
average rate of which is here shown as Rs. 2-9-9 per acre. The estimated average 


* The term 'proposed rate ’ ia equivalent to * estimated rate,' meaning merely the rate which the 
Settlement Officer proposes or estimates for each soil aDd on which he bases his assessment. ‘ Esti- 
1 mated rate’ is the term used iu the Board’s current circulars : the old expression used to be ' asiuined 
rite.’ 
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nte which, it is supposed, this area and also the remaining area of cultivation might 
;ii iy if fairly rated at an adeqnate rent Rs. 2-14-5, which is ll'l per cent, in excess of 
the known ‘ascertained ’ rent-rate. Considering the largo inequality of rents which 
-till remains, and the general condition of the district in this respect, as described in 
preceding chapters, this would not appear a ■priori an alarming figure. 

456. I now propose to consider the soils separately and also the component 
classes of each soil. 

Mar .—This soil comprises very nearly one-fourth of the whole cultivated area, 
:,nd is also the most valuable of all, excepting the small areas of artificial or semi- 
artificial soils, namely, the tari, kachhwara, sugarcane, &c. The difference between 
my estima te of it and tho ascertained rent is the difference betweeu Rs. 3-10-1 
per acre and Rs. 3-15-7, which is 9‘5 per cent, only, or slightly below the average 
difference for the whole district. It is divided into four classes according to its quality, 
,,f which tho first and third do not together equal tho second in bulk. The 4th class is 
scarcely one-twentieth of the whole and is much inferior to the other classes. 

457. Tho rate I have proposed for the first class differs little from the rate actu¬ 
ally paid, and it will be found that this is generally the rule with the first class in 
i nch soil. The reason is that a soil which is first class of its kind is probably more 
adequately rented than the lower classes. It is smaller in amount and therefore raises 
more competition. Then, again, the first class soils are tho chief standard or examples for 
1 he rest as regards rate, and it is not easy to enhance tho standard without resorting to 
.distract calculations, which arc, I think, very properly discredited in assessment reports. 
It is reasonable to say of a second class soil that it nearly approaches to the first class ; 
and that this fact is an excellent reason, in addition of course to others, for deeming a 
rise of rent practicable. But this argument cannot he applied to a soil which is 
already first class : being already allowed to be the best of its kind, you can only rely on 
instances of similar soil which pay higher ratos; and you feel hesitation in using even 
these instances, lest you should go too far when there is no higher class to stand as a 
limit. It is probably in consequence of some such difficulty on this, that, as a rule, the 
best portions of each soil often escape in assessment with an enhancement somewhat 
below their real capabilities. 

458. In the present instance, the valuation of the first class mar is certainly 
lenient. 

459. Second class mar .—This comprises more than half the whole area of mar. 

1 have raised the average rate from Rs. 3-10-1 to Rs. 3-15-4, or, say, in round numbers, 
Rs. 4 per acre. Tho area about corresponds with the amount of mar which grows 
birra (wheat and gram mixed), and it is decidedly good and trustworthy, not easily 
affected by the caprice of the seasons. Large tracts of this soil in Supa and Karahra 
could he named where in enhancement suits the zamiudars have complained that my 
estimate was too low : though at the same time it is very much highor than tho old 
v;it('s generally paid. I should say unhesitatingly that at next settlement, this soil 
ought to bo estimated 10 per cent, higher than my valuation. 

400. Third class mdr .—Here I have made a considerable enhancement. About 
Its. 3-7-7 is the fair value for the soil, corresponding to Rs. 1-8-0 per standard bigha. 
It grows linseed, juar, &c., as well as gram, and is not precarious in character. 

4G1. Fourth class mar .—This is small in quantity and found only in the poorer 
parts of Jalalpur, Panwari-Jaitpur, and Mahoba. Still it is true mdr, and the rent 
hitherto paid for it has been preposterous. For good black soil which thrives fairly 
iu all seasons Rs. 1-4-0 per standard bfglia is certainly not too much. 

4fi2. Kcibar .—This soil occupies rather loss of the cultivation than mdr, being 
only 22’6 per cent, of the whole. The total average ascertained rate is Rs. 2-14-11, and 
the rate I estimate to be payable, averages Rs. 3-1-7. This is a very small difference, 
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namely 57 per cent. only. Kiibar is a soil which must bo dealt with cautiously. It 
has been divided into four classes, of which the last and lowest in order comprises but a 
small area, while the other three are tolerably equal; the first class being naturally rather 
smaller than either the 2ml or 3rd class. The first two classes of kabar are rather bet¬ 
ter than the last two classes of mar : but kabar is more susceptible to the influences of 
seasons than nuir: it is a soil more easily clogged by excess of rain, and sooner dried 
up by excess of dry weather. 

Its intrinsic value is therefore inferior to that of mar, and owing to the defects just 
mentioned it would be imprudent to estimate it much above its actual ordinary rates. 
It will be observed also that all the four classes are very close together in value. The 
ascertained rates show that the lowest rato is barely one-third less than tho highest 
rate ; whereas in mar the highest rate is more than double the lowest. Nearly two- 
fifths of kabar is kharif soil growing juar, cotton, tili, &c. The proportion of kharif 
in mar is on the contrary, hardly more than one-fifth. In the rabi produce the differ¬ 
ence is still more marked ; hardly any wheat is grown alone in kabar, whereas there is 
a large quantity in mar and the comparative areas under birrd in the two soils show 
an equally large difference in favour of mar. Linseed is, in fact, the special produce of 
k&bar. These facts show the marked difference in quality between the two soils, and 
justify the differences in the rates and the caution with which kabar has been treated. 
If any further distinction were to be made it should be by valuing the mar a little 
higher. 

4G3. The area of parwa is very large, not far short, indeed, of one-third of tho 
whole cultivation, the exact figure being 20 6 per cent. : nearly half of the rates paid 
for this largo mass of land are known, and they average tho low figure of Rs. 2-7-2 or 
just about He. 1-1-0 per standard bigha. I have raised this by 11*3 per cent, to 
Rs. 2-11-9. Like the other principal soils, this has been divided into four classes, the bulk 
of it being included in tho two middle ones, tho 2nd and 3rd classes. Unlike mar and 
kdbar soils, tins is essentially a kharff-growing soil. The first class grows wheat, bar¬ 
ley, gram, and these combined, and also linseed ; so also does about half the second class ; 
tho rest is dovoted to juar and bajra: and more cotton is grown in this soil than any 
other. The rates for the first class show, on comparing those actually paid with those 
proposed, a difference which is striking ; for it is a difference on the wrong side. The 
proposed rates are lower by ono anna one pie than the ascertained rates, the former 
being Rs. 3-14-4, the latter Its. 3-13-3. This is accounted for by the fact that the 
proportion of known rates to unknown is smaller than in any other of the ordinary soils. 
Tari and kacli&r, which arc insignificant in area, alone exhibit a lower figure in this 
respect. Tho percentage of known area is only 39, while tho total of the whole soil as 
compared with last setilemcmt has been increased by 48,000 acres in round numbers. 
Under these circumstances it was necessary to proceed cautiously and tho error, if it be 
one, is in the right direction. I find that Mr. Cadcll in Iduudha has also treated this 
soil in the same manner. 

464. In the secord class the increase in rate has been about normal, tie., Rs. 2-13-5 
is the proposed rato as against the admitted rate of Rs. 2-11-5. This is a fair soil, 
growing good crops in both harvests, and may he made to pay within a rupee of tho 
first class without any fear of injustice. 

465. In the third class we descend to a known rate which is on the face of it far 
too low. The difference in this soil as compared with the other classes of tho same soil 
is not so largo, nor is its produce so poor as to warrant a rate which falls at only 15 
annas a standard Bigha. I have therefore increased it, by the usual methods of com¬ 
parison with instances of more adequate rates, to Rs. 2-8-0 per acre. 

466. The lowest class of parwa is small in amount, and its admitted rate is even 
lower than that of 1st class rakar, whereas it is unquestionably a better soil. It has 
therefore been raised to Re, 1-12-7, which is still an exceedingly low figure, being 
auout 12| annas for the standard bigha. This class is no doubt a precarious soil and 
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<>t limited productive powers, but it is not a mere refuse soil like rAkar, nor does it 
require those long intervals of fallow. On the whole, parwa is the most difficult of all 
i-iuls to assess confidently. The highest class does not afford a wide enough field in its 
ascertained area, aud the lowest classes exhibit a poverty of rent which does not appear 
(o correspond fairly with thoir produce or general characteristics. The average differ¬ 
ence between the total ascertained rate aud the total proposed rate is however normal 
lor the whole soil, being only 1T3 per cent. 

467. It is to be borne in mind both as regards kabar and parwa that the very 
best of these, namely, that irrigated portion, which grows sugarcane, has been, to a con¬ 
siderable extent, separately dealt with and assessed, and that thus the average rate of 
the remaining classes is appreciably lowered. 

After the above principal and dominating soils we come to the inferior orders, the 
,aknr of both kinds and the bhat. 

468. Biikar moti occupies only a small area ; it is, as a rule, merely the rough fringe 
which runs round the edges of better kindred blocks of ma r and kabar. 

469. The 1st clas3 covers about the area that grows rabi, most of which is gram, 
birra and linseed. The ascertained rate is a littlo better than the ascertained rate of 
the lowest kind of mdr. But it is not, in my opinion, nearly so good a soil. From its 
position it generally suffers much from the admixture of sand, kankar and stone, wash¬ 
ed down into it from the adjoining hills or inequalities of the surfaoe; and it always 
has, independently of locality, a large comparative sharo of sand or stone, which pre¬ 
vents its being eventually a fertile soil. Judging, therefore, from those facts, and guided 
by the payments actually made in the more favourable instances, I have only increased 
the rate from Its. 2-5*2 to Its. 2-14-3. 

470. The 2nd class of rakar moti is below the 1st class of r&kar path in ascer¬ 
tained rate. All black soils contain so much organic matter that this alone gives them 
u great advantage over the pale soils, class for class. But the poorer black soils have 
also a very great proportion of stone and sand which muchreduoes their value. Still 
it is not an extravagant assumption that the worst of black r&kar is nearly equal to the 
best of pale r&kar; aud this is an opinion which a survey of the general rates and the 
drenmstaneesof the case warrant. I have accordingly raised the 2nd class rakar moti 
from Be. 1-7-8 to Bo. 1-10-11, the ascertained rate of the highest pale rakar being 
Be, 1-11-10 or 11 pie higher. Owing, however, to the low figures which rakar moti is 
concerned with, a difference of 3 or 4 annas appears as a large percentage. The rise I 
have made thus appears as 13‘9 per cent., but it is in fact insignificant and notbeyond 
the lair merits of the soil. 

471. The next soil is rakar path, which may be considered as almost an entirely 
kliarif soil. It varies in productiveness immensely according to the season. In seasons 
of plentiful rain falling at the proper season with not too great force, soaking rain which 
lms time to penetrate, the crops produced are extraordinarily good. The lime in this 
soil, which is often found in large quantities, is, as is well known, a great fertiliser, and if 
the earth with which it is combined be properly moistened by rain falling as just des¬ 
cribed, the result in the shape of jukr, cotton, and even dl is very large. The popular 
idea perhaps is that rakar produces chiefly bajra or tili or kodon, but this is an error. 
It grows more juiir than bajra, and about as much cotton. The area under dl which it 
shows, is about equ.,1 to inat which parwa and ntkar show,though of course much below 
the area of the same crop grown by inur and kabar. In the rabi harvest it produces 
both gram and birra, but not to a large extent; and of course these crops are,as a rule, 
Tory poor. 

472. I have divided this soil, which occupies 15i per cent, of the whole area, 
into three classes. 


Sugar soils of parwa and 
kabar separately assess¬ 
ed. 


Kates of rakar moti, 


First class rakar moti. 


Kate of 2nd class rukar 
moti. 


Rates for rakar patli. 


Throe classea cf rfkar 

y«±k, 
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473. The ascertained rate for the first class is He. 1-11-10. The proportion of 
the area from which this rent is deduced is however not large,and therefore I have left 
tho rate untouched. The soil is so dopendent upon seasons, and is so poor in many 
seasons, that there is a natural hesitation in stepping beyond tho highest ascertained rate. 
It is only in the last of the four years which I have spoilt here, the cold weather of 
1879-80, that a favourable season for rakar has occurred : and then certainly, to an eye 
unexperienced in the ordinary appearance of the soil, the crops grown would have jus¬ 
tified a very high rise in valuation for this particular soil. But such seasons are not 
common, and moreover, what is good for rakar is bad for mar, so that the cultivator, on 
the whole, may suffer a loss iu such a year. The present season’s yield of ju&r and in 
the rakar was excellent. The late rains which helped tho poor soil, acted in the mar as 
an over-stimulant, producing gigantic straw, and dwarfed lilliputian heads. 1 am there¬ 
fore content with leaving the first class rakar rate no higher than the ascertained rate. 

474. The 2nd class is larger in amount than the first, and is inferior; it grows 
only kharif crops, and cannot produco any rabi: the average rate is Re. 1-3-4 only, 
which is rather under 8 4 annas per standard bigha. I have increased the average rate 
by about half an anna per bigha, bringing it up to a fraction within 9 annas per bigha, 
or Re. 1-4-8 per acre. The individual tracts of this class in the different villages 
appeared to mo to justify this. It is in truth singular to note the close gradations in 
rating for these poor soils. Rakar patli 2nd class pays an ascertained rate of Re. 1-3-4. 
Bhat 3rd class pays Ro. 1-1-2 and rakar patli 3rd class pays Re. 0-14-6 per acre, that 
is to say from about 84 annas to a fraction over 6 annas per standard bigha. To the 
ordinary observer any difference between these lower classes of inferior soils is hardly 
apparent. 

475. The 3rd class of rakar patli is tho largest of all, and contains 44,000 acres 
of the poorest soil in the district. Tho actual rate paid is Re. 0-14-6, just over 
6 annas per bigha. I have felt myself justified in increasing this by more than half an 
anna, viz.,to Re. 1-0-3 per acre, or 7 annas a bigha; tho total average ascertained rent of 
this pale rakar is Re 1-3-0, and Ihave raised it to Re. 1-4-7, i.e., by about three-quarters 
of an anna per standard bigha. This is a small absolute increase, but owing to the scales 
of x-ent concerned it is an increase of 8’3 per cent. 

476. In actually assessing, the full estimate of rakar is very rarely insisted on, 
A village with a large proportion of rakar is from the nature of the case so unstable 
and uncertain a source of taxation, that, low as this soil is valued, it is found necessary 
to go a good deal lower in fixing the revenue on it, and to leave a margin for the 
precariousness of the cultivation. The real rate levied upon rakar patli is thus 
unquestionably, not only no higher than the ascertained rate, but a good deal below it. 

477. Bhat is a more variety of rakar, and altogether occupies bnt a small area 
It is only 15,779 acres iu all, and 2 per cent, of the whole cultivated area. Its first 
class is better than rakar patli. It grows rabi and cotton and even a little dl. Its 
chief characteristics is a curious red tinge like the colour of baked clay; it is, in fact, 
what is, I believe, called in England ‘ pan.’ It is rather more clayey than rakar. 
Hence it is a stronger soil, not requiring such long periods of fallow. On tho other 
hand, compared to the bettor soils, kubar, &e., it is very inferior. It has escaped with a 
merely nominal increase of rate in tho first class, for there is a very small area in 
which the rent is known. The soil itself is also only found distributed in narrow 
tracts here and there, and in Maboba and Panwfiri-Jaitpur it has not been separately 
classed. 

478. The 2nd and 3rd classes correspond pretty closely with tho 1st 
and 2nd classes of irikar patli, and are in every way very similar. The red tinge 
is hardly perceptible, and the character and treatment of the soil are much the same 
as in the case of rakar. The crops grown are only kharif; I have raised the estimate 
of these two classs in about the same proportion as in the corresponding classes of 
rakar. Second class bhat gives an average ascertained rent of Re. 1-9-2, and I value 
it at Ro. 1-11-6. The lowest class pays Re. 1-1-2, and its assessment is only Re. 1-2-6. 
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The total known rate of the whole soil is Re. 1-12-5, and it has been raised to 
Re. 1-14-3 or 6 - 5 per cent. These comparatively high rates which nearly approach 
those of rnkar moti are due to so much bhat being 1st class. But on the average the 
soil is not nearly so good as rakar moti. 

The remaining soils are of special kinds, insignificant in amount, but of high 
comparative value. 

479. The first is tail.—The distinction between this and kachar has already been 
described. Tari is all a pure alluvial deposit (commonly called nauliwa), and Varies 
naturally according to the depth of the layer deposited. This, again, depends on the 
force of the stream, the quantity of rain, and various other contingencies, which need 
not be detailed. The whole is a rabi-growing area, with the exception of about half 
tlie area of the 3rd class, which grows kharif. As the amount of tari is from year to 
year to a great extent uncertain, fresh arrangements every season have to be made for 
much of the area. Thus it is impossible that there should be much tari showing 
a steady reutal, and the area of ascertained rent is therefore small, hardly moro 
than one-third. A great deal is kept in sir occupancy by the zamiudars, who 
naturally desire to conceal the true rental of such a valuable soil ; but the produce 
speaks for itself. There is no wheat in the whole district to compare with that 
grown in the best tari; and, judging from instances when a fair rental is known, I have 
no hesitation in raising the average ascertained rent from lls. 6-11-3 to Rs. 7-10-2, 
the highest of my proposed rates. 

480. The area of the first class, however, is only 1,230 aores, the second class is 
about the same in amouut, hut it is an inferior soil: the deposit is not nearly so deep 
nor so rich in quality, and the same reasons that affect its quality also affect its cer¬ 
tainty. Therefore 1 have not thought it prudent to interfere to any appreciable extent 
with the known rent, and my proposed rate is practically the same as the known rate. 

481. The third class is a trifling area of 200 acres, 1 have raised its rate from 
lls. 4-8-8 to Rs. 4-10-0, which is about the rate of good m&r. The outturn is certainly 
equal to that of mar, and the expenso of production is much lower: owing to the 
large increase made in the first class, the total rate for the whole class is raised from 
lls, 5-1-10 to Rs. 6-3-4, or 21'4 per cent. This is high, but not, under the circum¬ 
stances, too high. 

482. Kachar occupies a larger area than tari but forms a very small part of 
the total cultivation, being just under 1 per cent. It is not, on the whole, nearly so 
good a soil as tari, its submersion is less certain, less prolonged, and sometimes of 
doubtful benefit. It is only therefore the better class, the portion which lies nearest 
the water and approaches most nearly in character to tari, that can pay a high rent. 
This is a small area under 5,000 acres, and I have raised the estimate of it from 
lls. 4-15-7 to Rs. 5*3-4, whickis practically the same estimate as for 2nd class tari. 

483. The 2nd class kachar is soil midway between submersion and non-submer¬ 
sion. In good years it gets plentifully moistened, in bad years perhaps hardly at all ; 
it is therefore equal to about 1st class parwa ; indeed, as has been already noticed, a 
large portion of this soil formerly included as kachar has been now entered as 
parwa. Accordingly, I have raised the rate from Its. 3 3-5 to Rs. 3-12-9. All this 
sod, with hardly any exception, is rabi-growing, and the wheat and gram upon it are, 
as a rule, fine crops. The total difference between the average of ascertained and pro¬ 
posed rates is only 5 - 5 per cent. 

484. The garden area rouud the village 6ites is so small that it hardly deserves 
a separate assessment. As a rule there is no difference made between the cultivation 
or the rents of this and the outlying fields. The few cases when exceptional rates 
are paid seem to me to show high enough reut already, and I have left them virtually 
unaltered. 


Iiatc on tari. 


Rate for 2nd class tari. 


Hate for 3rd class tari. 


Rates for kach&r. 


Rate of 2nd class kach£r. 


,R:.t£3 for kaehhwar#. 
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485. Hath is the only pargana in which it has been found necessary to apply 
a separate rate to this crop, and the area so treated. is only 2,419 acres. In other 
parganas as has been before explained, sugarcane pays no additional rate. 

In Hath this soil is made up of good k&bar of a light colour and good parwn, both 
of course with extensive facilities for irrigation. The rate actually paid varies con¬ 
siderably ; sometimes from the differences in the soil, sometimes from differences in 
custom. It has been thought to he the more prudent plan under these circumstances 
to adopt a general rate slightly lower than tlio average actually paid, viz., Rs. 7-1-0 
as against Rs. 7-3-7, the difference being only 2’3 per cent. 

48G. This brings the enumeration of average rates to an end. .In my judg¬ 
ment, looking at them as a whole, they are decidedly lenient; and I should anticipate, 
from many causes, to be discussed more fully hereafter, that, in 20 years time, they may 
be moderately enhanced without any difficulty. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat that the rates actually employed in assessing the 
various kinds of soil are very much more numerous. But they are all comprised 
within these averages, which precisely and fully represent them. 

487. Having settled the rates, it remains to decide what area of cultivation they 
are to bo applied to. The appearance of many of the villages, as well as the returns 
of former cultivation, conclusively prove that the cultivation found at the time of 
preparing the settlement statistics was a good deal below the average. On the other 
hand, the comparative sparseness of the population and the uncertainty of the seasons 
forbade any rasli assumptions. Nor were the old figures entirely to be trusted, for they 
hud never been systematically kept up from year to year, and the former variations in 
the village bighas and in the accepted standard bighas presented a fertile source of 
confusion. Carefully collating theso conflicting data, I put down 37,762 acres as the 
amount which would make up the cultivated area to its normal average standard. 

488. This figure was less than it might have been in regard to the area under 
kilns : because that area was so vast that it would have been imprudent and unfair to 
tax all of it, I therefore made it a practice in most cases to take half only into 
account iu assessing, thus sharing the loss equally between Government and the 
zamindar. An example will illustrate my meaning. The village of Punia, pargana 
Jalalpur, had in 1878 about 800 acres under kilns,all good land, but absolutely thrown 
out of cultivation ; I assessed.400 aeres of this at the ordinary soil rates, or perhaps a 
little below them, leaving 400 acres unassessed. Thus Government gained the revenue 
on 400 acres, while the zamindar was loft a margin of 400 untaxed wherewith to 
recoup himself. Had the whole been assessed, the zamindar would have been uuablo 
to pay it, and -would have had no incentive to exertion. This proportion was not 
rigidly adopted in all cases : a few villages were exceptionally treated for special 
reasons. 

489. In 1877 and 1878 two seasons of almost unprecedented, drought occurred. 
This fact, combined with the termination of the settlement about the same time, induced, 
the greatest activity in ploughing up k&ns lands ; the kdns having succumbed like all 
other vegetation to the almost complete absence of moisture. In the cold season just 
passed (1879-80) I visited nearly all of the great kans preserves (for they really deserve 
that name) in the various parts of the district. I was surprised at the transformation 
eftectod in most cases. Villages which were a couple of years previously a sea of kilns 
were now entirely under the plough. 

490. The rapidity of this change could not have been foreseen, and therefore it 
is that, as the statement below shows, my estimated increment to the cultivation is 
already surpassed by actual facts in a single year ; the cultivation of 1286 fasli 
being 23,136 better than my assumed figures. I give the statistics pargana by pargana. 
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Statement showing recorded cultivation compared with assumed average normal 

cultivation. 

ACRES. 


Pargana. 

Cultivated 
area as per 
settlement 
returns. 

Cultivated 
area in 
1286 fasli. 

Area 

assumed by 
settlement 
officer for 
average 
normal 
cultivation. 

Amount of 
actual 
present 
(1286) incre¬ 
ment over 
settlement 
returns 
(column 2 ) 

Amount of 
increment 
assumed by 
settlement 
officer over 
settlement 
returns 
(column 2.) 

Excess of 
column 5 
over 

column 6. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Hamirpur 
Siiinerpur ... 

Maudha ... 

Jalalpur ... 

Hath ... 

Panwuri-Jaitpur 
Mahoba ... 

39.277 

00,897 

81,416 

123,904 

146,789 

166,382 

87,063 

43,011 

98,132 

88,864 

132,912 

168,688 

182,239 

95,810 

41,391 

93,276 

86,769 

130,030 

150,711 

175,559 

95,784 

3,731 

7,285 

4,418 

9,008 

11,899 

15,857 

8,747 

2,114 

2,379 

5,323 

6,126 

3,922 

9,177 

8,721 

1,620 

4,856 

2,882 

7,977 

6,680 

26 

Minus 905 

Total 

786,768 

796,656 

773,620 

60,898 

37,762 

Total ex¬ 
cess 23,136 



491. I am not sorry that my anticipations have been more than realised. But if 
land can be thus rapidly broken up, it begets a feeling of hope that cultivation may be 
continuously extended throughout the period of settlement. It has been already 
explained (para. 429) that this district has certain facilities for reducing its cultivation 
at any given time ; indeed, tlio determination of the fair averagearea which should be 
assessed was to me one of the most difficult problems which the assessment presented. 
The increment in cultivation between 1878-80 is not likely to be repeated on the same 
scale ; possibly, indeed, an adverse season of heavy rain might at once considerably 
reduco it. I should, therefore, judge that another advance of 50,000 acres or 80,000 
acres by the end of 20 years would be the utmost that couldbe fairly looked for, or 
say a cultivated area of between 850,000 and 880,000. In the previous settlement 
in 1842 the area was only 702,000 acres, 

492. Meanwhile, it may be as well to examine briefly the additional cultiva¬ 
tion assumed for each pargana separately. 

493. Pargana Maudha is the only ono in which the Settlement Officer’s assumed 
area is higher than the cultivation of 1286 fasli. Mr. A. Cadell, who settled the 
pargana, has modified his former views and figures on this subject of assessing cul¬ 
tivable laud, and they are now somewhat different from what are to be found in 
paras. 123-7 of the Maudha report. 

The following are his own words in which he explains the alterations since made. 

494. Paras. 123-7 of the Maudha report explain the procedurewhieh Mr. Cadell 
proposed with reference to the area which had fallen out of cultivation since Mr. 
Allen’s settlement. He wa 3 of opinion that it may confidently be looked for that 
the moderate standard of last settlement will be regained, and this view has been 
generally justified by the fact that the cultivated area of last settlement has already 
been exceeded. 

495. But the rejection by the Board of Revenue of his proposed modifications 
in the system of collection, as well as his experience in the adjoining pargana of Banda, 
the unfavourableness of the seasons, and an increased conviction of the inferiority of 
many villages in the second cirolo referred to in pnra. 120 largely influenced the 
ult imate assessments both of those villages in which assumptions had been made 
regarding the extension of cultivation; and of those in which the demand was based 
or.' existing facts. 


Estimate of future pro* 
gress in cultivation. 


Assumed average cultiva¬ 
tion enquired Into. 


In pargana Maudha, 


Mr. A. CafleU’s note on tha 
subject. 


Mr. A. Cadell’s note OO 
the subject. 
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Mr. A. Cadell’s note ou 
the subject. 


Mr. A. Cadell’s note on 
the subject. 


Id pargana UamSrpur. 

In Samerpur. 

In Jalilpur, 

In Bath, 

In Panwari-Jsitpur. 

In Mahoba. 

Provisory jama ; arrange* 
jnents for preservation 
of parts of the forests : 


Heasons for these arrange¬ 
ments. 


Little good timber. 


496. In many villages of the latter class, considerable redactions were resolved 
upoD, while in those in which assumptions had been made regarding the Extension 
of cultivation, these assumptions were largely modified with reference to the syste n 
of average standard of cultivation adopted in the assessment of the BAnda 
district. 

497. In this way, influenced by a number of considerations, Mr. Cadell assessed 
the pargana at a sum of Rs. 1,22,975 instead of Its. 1,27,020 as originally proposed* 
The ultimate enhancement amounted to only Rs. 1,996 instead of Rs. it,912, and the re¬ 
ductions to Rs. 17,684 instead of Rs. 15,584, the net result boing a reduction in the par¬ 
gana demand of Rs. 15,688. Instead of assessing a sum of Rs 9,000 upon the land which 
had fallen out of cultivation, the demand finally assossed took for granted on this 
account an addition of only Rs. 6, but it is certuin that the large reduction in the 
assessments was duo to other grounds than a change in the estimate value of the 
culturable Waste, and the reduction finally resolved upon must be attributed to the 
other considerations already mentioned, even more than to the influence of the Banda 
systom upon the proposed charge for fallow in this pargana. 

498. Here my assumed average is lower by 1,600 acres ; tho rapid resumption 
of the kins area would probably account for this completely. 

499. Hero my average is lower by 5,000 acres. This can only be explained by 
tho breaking up of a good deal of poor land as well as kins land. This pargana is 
one in which cultivation seems to bo continuously on tho increase. 

500. The difference here is 3,000 acres; kfins land is enough to account for 

this. 

501. The difference in this case is very large, viz., 8,000 acres. The average 
increment assumed was about 4,000 acres. The uctual increment in 1286 fasli 12,000 
acres. I cundidly confess that I have been somewhat mistaken here, and that this 
pargana has been a little too lightly deult with as regards cultivable area, which 
appeared at the time to be principally of a vory unpromising class. 

502. Here my average is too low by nearly 7,000 acres ; kins accounts for nearly 
all this amount, large as it is. 

503. Here the two sets of figures all but coincide. There is still at this moment 
a groat deal of lsAus land to be taken up: and it is in many eases in tho bands of 
wealthy purchasers. 

The estimates, therefore, for future additions to cultivation were certainly moderate. 
1't will be shown immediately that this moderation was even further extended, and that 
the additional assets thus assumed have not been included to their full extent in 
assessing each pargana ; or only included in an indirect manner. 

504. In addition to the jama declared on the cultivated and cultivable area as 
above, on the usual principles of assessment, a special conditional jama lias been fixed on 
a certain part of the forest area in two villages of Mahoba and 12 of Panwfiri-Jaitpur, 
with the object of inducing the zamindars to preserve their trees and prevent absolute 
denudation of tho country and the bills. 

505. The circumstance that gave rise to this arrangement is as follows : The 
forests of Bundolkhand wore scon to be rapidly decreasing, and forest officers after 
a year or two’s delay were deputed to investigate their condition on tbo spot. In 
Banda and Karwi it was found that a good deal of valuable timber still existed or 
might be induced to exist. 

506. In Hatnfrpur, if there bad ever been any good timber, it had disappeared ; 
from the nature of the country tho growth hero was probably always, or at least for 
a long period had been, inferior to that in BAnda, 
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507. From the report made by Mr. Brereton of the Forest Department after his 
inspection in January, 1879, Government decided that steps should bo taken to preserve 
the forests. Bat they hesitated to apply the Forest Act, which involves considerable 
expense and trouble to the zamindars. It was accordingly ultimately agreed that the 
zamindars should bo invited to preserve their own forests, appointing their own forest 
guardians and making their own arrangements to prevent the intrusion of cattle, and 
the entting and lopping of wood. If they' declined to do this, a certain amount of 
revenue proportionate to the value of tho land and timber would be realised from thorn 
for eaeli tract. 


508. Upon explaining the orders of the Board the zamindars concerned readily 
assented. They seemed as a body anxious to preserve their forests, glad, in fact, to he 
able to plead the coercion of Government should the tenants and others, who now enjoy 
the gratis forest products, object. I anticipate, therefore, that the wishes of the Board 
will be fairly carried out without further difficulty : and, in fact, the preservation has 
already begun, the forest guardians having been appointed in several villages about tho 
end of February last. 


509. There are only two points from which in some instances trouble may ariso— 
the closing of the tenants’ privileges as to forest produce, and the prevention of 
pasturing. 


510. It is difficult to judge at present whether the zemindars are sincere in 
their professed intention to act fully up to the arrangements agreed upon : I believe that 
they will carry them out tolerably completely ; should they fail to do so tho provi¬ 
sory revenue must be enforced. 

511. 1 have already noticed in au early part of this report that the zamindars 
turn their forests to no good account, rarely selling the produce. Bilkhi was ono of 
the few exceptions to this rule. The other villages in the following list are now provi¬ 
sionally assessed upon the potential, and not the actual, profits of their forestlands. 

Statement showing the provisory assessment on forest lands in parganas Mahoba and 

Pamvdri-Jail pur. 


j Name of pargana. 


1 

2 


Mahoba 




s r 

4 [ 

5 


6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


I’anw&ri-J aitpur 


14 



Name of village. 

Area of forest. 

Provisory 

assessment. 

Sijahri ... ... 

Area. 

364 

Rs. 

150 

liiikhi ... ... 

370 

150* 

Total 

634 

300 

Tola Sewum ... ... 

369 

160 

Svrasa ... ... ... 

SGI 

350 

Indaura ..t 

504 

220 

Mundari ... 

357 

150 

Ajnar ... 

1/299 

500 

Guild ... ... ... ... 

354 

150 

Si y aim 

30 

10 

Lnrhpura 

49 

20 

Al'l •*' 

243 

100 

Budhwnra ... ... 

269 

140 

Kavhara Dang ... ... 

4 85 

220 

Bagaura ... ... ... 

1,123 

500 

Total 

5,933 

2,520 

Gaand Total 

6,567 

2,820 


SECTION II. 


Financial Results. 

512. Having explained the various items on the account, I may now exhibit the 
result for eaeli pargana and for the whole district in the tabular form below : — 


•Thi» amount has been reduced as per B. O. No. -yv dat0<i 28tl * May, 1880, received with Commis¬ 
sioner's No, dated fith June,. 1880. 


A provisory jama im¬ 
posed on the forest lands. 


Zamindars satisfied with 
this arrangement. 


Difficulties as to tenants, 
privileges, and grazing. 


Sincerity of zemindars. 


List of provisory assess¬ 
ments of forest. 


Basis of assessment exhi¬ 
bited. 


2G 





Statement exhibiting details of grounds of new assessment , with comparison of old and new jama. 
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The statement is a formidable one ; it embodies, however, all the details which 
make up the new assessment. 

513. The first tour columns show the cultivation in two aspects, namely, both the The statement <xpl«lned, 
mount actually recorded, and also what I estimate the amount ought to be, taking 
one year with another. Column 3 shows the additional area which I have thus 
■-hied to make up this average, and column 4 the total aroa both recorded and 
stimated. The next column, No. 5, shows a part only of the recorded cultivation; 
namely, that part for which the rental and rate as paid can be precisely ascertained. 

The four following columns detail the various rates appertaining to the foregoing 
areas. Column 6 gives the rate which the area of ascertained rentals discloses; 
column 7 the rate which I have estimated that this last-named area as well as the 
remaining balance of the recorded area ought to pay, the rate which, after due allow¬ 
ance for favourable rentals, it is estimated all the land recorded as now cultivated ought 
to pay. Column 8 gives the rate which I estimate the additional cultivation (entered 
in column 3) should be able to pay. And column 9 shows the estimate formed of the 
rate which ou"lit to be paid by all tho land, both that, which is cultivated and that 
which ought to bo cultivated. Column 10 gives the estimated rental which remains 
after deducting the estimated assets of the mu ah villages of the district, which, so far, 
have been included in tho statement. This column, then, showing the balance after 
the above deduction, is the oue on which the new jama is finally based. Tho new jama 
is next shown and also its proportion to the estimated assets. 

514. Column 11 specifics the new jama and also the sum written underneath, The new jama not soper 
which is double of the new jama. Were the now revenue precisely 50 per cent, of assets? 1 th ° cs,timat ‘ id 
the estimated assets, this last-mentioned sum would of course be exactly equal to tho 

estimated total rental as shown in the preceding column 10. But in every pargana 
except Maudha, the new jama is less than 50 per cent., thus leaving a margin of 
estimated rental assets free of tax. Tho amount of this margin is shown in column 12; 
the remaining columns 13 and 14 show the old jama and the difference between it 
ami the new jama. 

515. Here I must explain that the estimated rates for the recorded cultivation Some differences betwen 

1 . , i i thu statement and that 

do not precisely agree with wliat is apparently tho same calcination in the average at para. 454 explained. 

rate statement (para. 454), because the present statement is based on the subor¬ 
dinate rate actually employed in assessing : whereas the former statement was based 
only on the averages of those rates—was, in fact, an average struck upon averages. 

There is, therefore, an unavoidable, though minute, dillercnec in the ultimate result 
between the two sets of figures. Here wc have lbs. 2-14-2 as their rate, at para. 454 
it was Es. 2-14 -6. 

Also the average known rate appears here as Rs. 2-10-3,whereas in the abovemen* 
tinned para, it was Rs. 2-9-9. These figures ought to he the same ; but in the average 
rate statement they are the product of many subordinate rates, and it is the 
omission of fractions of pies in these latter which ultimately causes a slight difference 
in the whole. The correct figure is that here given, viz., Rs. 2-10-3. 

51C. The relative amounts and values of the figures in the table just given may Details explained, 
now be examined. 

517. First of all, however, I may exclude from consideration pargana Maudha Treatment of pargana 

" ye Maudlnt. 

for tho figures in which Mr. A. Cadell is responsible, to whose report 1 reter. 

It may be proper, however, to point out that according to column (i the two parga¬ 
na.«, Sumerpur and Maudha, are much alike : indeed, there is only four pics difference in 
tho average known rate. This similarity lias also been before alluded to ; Mr. Cadell s 
estimated rates are below tho known rates ; liis new revenue is a fraction above his 
total estimated assets, and is 12-8-0 per cent, lower than the former jama. In alt 
these particulars his treatment of Maudha differs widely from my treatment ot 
ibumerpur, and, indeed, from my treatment of the rest of the district. 
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Amount of additional cni- 51$. In each of the remaining parganas I have made an estimated addition to 
livable area added, to , . * 

the assessment assets. the cultivated area amounting ordinarily to about 5 per cent., but only to 2‘7 per 
cent, in Rath, and to as much as 10 per cent, in Mahoba. 


Estimated rental of above, 519. The estimated rate on the total cultivation (column 7) is in all cases 
slightly above the average known rate, whereas the estimated rate on the additional 
cultivation (column 8) is generally beloiv the last-named estimate, except in Sninerpur 
and Mahoba. In these two parganas it is higher, the reason being that in them the 
land thrown out of cultivation is nearly all of it of the best class., vis., mar now under 
kans; while in the others it is good and bad mixed. 

A ta°x™ t iD f Mch P parg f ana. U " In no ease does the new jama quite come up to the figure which the rates 

and the areas estimated would justify. The allowance made in each pargana is shown 
in column 12, and this column with column 14 marks the final outcome of all the 
foregoing figures. 


Statement showing differ- 521. One more table may be added, not so much for proof, or otherwise of the 
from the pargana re- justness of the new jama, but as supplying useful details which may bo compared 
3 ' with those shown in the foregoing statement, and also as useful by aud by, to test the 

future progress of the district. The following is tho table 


Statement of rentals as recorded in jamabandi compared with the estimates entered in 

pargana reports. 


Pargana. 

Recorded 
cash rental 
of jamabandi, 
excluding 
batai area. 

PAfJOV 

Rate of 
ditto. 

Corrected 
ren(a!, in¬ 
cluding 
batai area. 

Rate of 
ditto. 

Kstimated 
average total 
rental as 
entered in 
pargana Re¬ 
ports. 

Kate of 
ditto. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Hamirpnr ... 

S'umerpur ... 

Maudba 

Jalalpur 

Rath ... ... 

Panwari Jaitpur ... 

Mahoba ... 

Total ... 

Da. 

Tl.ji 

9 $,42(l 
1,81,165 
1,85,504 
2,32,306 
2,53,513 
3, 16,531 
i,51,356 

Its. a. p. 

2 7 4 

1 15 11 

2 4 5 

1 13 11 

1 11 7 

1 14 10 

1 11 10 

Its. 

1,41,103 

2,72,907 

2,40,727 

8,33,243 

4,26,659 

3,69,364 

1,95,316 

Rs. a. p. 

3 9 6 

3 0 0 

2 15 3 

2 110 

2 14 6 

2 4 0 

2 3 11 

Rs. 

1,46,253 

2,86,688 

2,44,162 

3,64,635 

4,49,329 

4,21,256 

2,16,957 

Its. a, p. 

3)1 8 

3 2 3 

3 0 0 

2 15 0 

3 1 0 

2 9 1 

2 7 10 

14,16,705 

I 14 11 

19,79,319 

2 112 

21,28,279 

2 14 5 


Ratal area. 


Corrected rental. 


522. Columns 2 and 3 show the rental and rate just as they stood recorded 
in the jamabandis at the time of completion of the settlement statistics; the batai 
area is of course omitted, as no cash rental is recorded for it. The total area held 
under this tenure in the district is only 2,159 acres, vis .:— 


Ilainirpur 

SuBierpur 

Maudlin 

Jalalpur 


*•« 


691 

Rath 


... 

... 

22 

I’amviiri-Jaitpnr ... 



... 

145 

Mahoba 


... 

... 





70S 

BS 

443 


523. Columns 4 and 5 show this same rental corrected village by village for 
sir and other favourable tenures, and also for tho batai area, which is thus included in 
these columns. The figures given, therefore, represent the rental of tho total recorded 
cultivation of the district after correction for special and favourable tenures. It amounts 
to Its. 19,<9,319, falling at Rs. 2-11-2 per acre. My valuation for tho same area is 
Rs, 21,22,5(0, falling at Rs. 2-14-2 per acre. Tho area of ascertained rates (i.e., as 
already explained, the area of cultivation for which the rates can bo ascertained) being 
49 per cent, of tho whole area of cultivation, is 362,599 acres; and the rental is 
Rs. 9,56,996, falling at Rs. 2-10-3 per acre. 


Rale ef corrected rental 
compared with ascer¬ 
tained rate. 


524. Tho ascertained rate is therefore slightly, viz., 11 pies, below the corrected 
rate. This fact is not surprising, and is explained by the circumstance that there is 


* Exclusive of estimate for muali villages. 
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a largo relative proportion of good land in the unascertained area; or, in other words, 
that the sir land and other favourable holdings comprise a little more than their 
due arithmetical share of good land. This condition of things has been adverted to 
in some of the pargatia reports. See the Jalalpur report, para. .-)5, columns 6 and 7. 
I repeat for convenience of reference, the figures given in the various reports. These 
figures are the estimates of the several rental assets of each pargatia according to the 
recorded cultivation : and are the sum, not of the actual and numerous subordinate 
rates used in assessing each village, but of the averages of those rates. Hence the 
total resulting rate, Il<. 2-14-5, differs slightly from the total rate exhibited in column 
7 of the last preceding statement in para. 512 which, is Its. 2-14-2, that being the result 
out of the actual assessment rates. 

525. It should be further noted as regards these columns that in two of the 
parganas, Mamlha and Pumvari-Jaitpur, these figures do not comprehend the estimate 
for muiifi villages : in the other parganas tho mniifi villages are included. 

A fall account has thus been given, full perhaps to the risk of confusion, of the 
statistics on which the new assessment is based. I now consider the general result. 

526. The effect of the present revision of settlement has been, speaking generally 
of the six parganas for which I am responsible, to re-distribute the former assessment, 
with a merely nominal increase, in all but Jalalpur, in which there has been a sensible 
reduction of 5 3 per cent, 

527. Particular attention has been paid to the actual condition of the people in 
each village, for probably, of all the territories in British India, Bundelkhand is the 
one to which a merely speculative fixation of the land revenue would be least suited. 

52S. In pargatia Hamirpur the zamiudars are, with a few exceptions, fairly well, 
off, and include among them some small capitalists ; the population is also comparatively 
numerous. The cultivation, which seemed when the settlement statistics were prepared 
to be all but stationary, has since begun to expand. The preponderance of black soil 
favours kilns ; but with a moderate revenue this scourge ought to be kept under control > 
the new jama is, I think, about fair, and if anything, lenient. 

529. In pargana Sumerpur there are some well-to-do zamiudars, but also a 
number of poor zamindars ; the bhaiyachara estates are more numerous ; the soil is not 
intrinsically, class for class, so good as that of Hamirpur, especially the parwa : the 
population is more scanty, and the estates in many cases unwieldy in size, with the 
homesteads scattered at long distances apart. On the other hand, tho cultivation has 
been for some years increasing, aud is still continuing to do so. The old jama lmd 
become very uneven on its pressure, arid it was impossible to rectify this all at once, in 
some cases owing to the very heavy enhancement which would have resulted, notably 
in Sumerpur Kbas. Hcuce this pargana has escaped with only a very slight increase, 
and probably it and Rath are the two most lightly assessed. 

530 (a).—This is by far the poorest pargana of the district, the soil is half 
of it scoured away by the ravines of the Batman which runs through the centre 
of the tract from north to south. It lias a large proportion of coparcenary tenures, 
among them the enormous bhaiyachara village of Kharela. The population is sparse, 
only 2G5 to the square mile of cultnrable laud against 352 in Hamirpur pargana, and 
there are a number of uninhabited estates. Reduction therefore was unavoidable. 
But I think tho reduction given is sufficient. In the south-east there is some good soil 
and some flourishing v illages. Cultivation, though at the time of preparing the papers 
it was 1,600 acres below that of last settlement, has since risen ; and has with curious 
exactness justified my estimate (para. 21 of Jalalpur report). I then put roundly the 
average cultivation at 130,000 acres to 132,000 acres, and last year 1286 fasli it was 
in tact 132,912 acres. There are also a number of rich purchasers, who bought in when 
prospects were worse than at present. I think therefore the new revenue will work easily. 

530 ( 7 ,).—Rath is the most flourishing pargana in the district. The population per 
square mile of culturable area is but little below that of Hamirpur pargana. It 

27 


General result of the new 
assessment. 


Attention paid to the con¬ 
dition of each village. 

The various parganas se¬ 
parately considered. 

Hamirpur. 


Sumerpur. 


Jalalpur. 


Bath i 
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includes the richest men and the richest town : the general average of the zamindars 
are also fairly, well off ; there is a large preponderance of industrious Lodhis to tho 
exclusion, to some extent, of indolent. Ra jputs and the soil of the east ; centre, and south 
west is unusually good, and is even irrigated by numerous wells. There are not many 
bhaiyaeluiva, though numerous imperfect pattidari communities. The cultivation has 
been on the increase and still continues to advance. The result of the new assessment 
has however been only an increase of 3‘5 per cent. This is small, and probably a 
little too small. Still, there is a poor tract of the pargana which required consider¬ 
able reduction, and in the richer tracts the number of the zamindars compelled caution. 
I think the fault, if any, lay in our being a little too cautious on this last point. When 
enhancement was justified it was in nearly every case to a large extent. In Cl malials 
the revenue was increased by 1 (>'7 per cent., and in 39 otbeis by 13 (5, and 1 did not 
think it prudent to go beyond these figures. A large general rise in a pargana is only 
fairly feasible, when the preceding settlement has worked evenly and loft all the villages 
equally susceptible to a moderate rise. This, however, was by tio means tiio case in 
Rath, At next siitlloraent a considerable fm*biter increase will no doubt be practicable. 

Piutwdri-Jii'iput. 530 (o ).—This is the biggest pargana, and, if I may coin a word, the j'nngliest. 

The cultivation has increased and is still increasing. The population is scanty 
and is neither licit nor very poor; it is in fact just now on a singularly uniform level 
of decent prosperity. In so largo an area there is a good deal of both bad and good 
land. The rovenue has been virtually left as it was, and under tho circumstances I 
think this was all that could be expected. 

Maliota. 531. Ma/tubu. — Is of much the same general character, only on a smaller settle. 

Owing to the circumstaSies of some portion having been somewhat hurriedly 
reassessed in 1850 under the new system, while the remainder still paid the revenue of 
1842, there was a good deal of inequality in the incidence of the expiring revenue. 
The more heavily burdened villages had succumbed to kans, and tho recently relieved 
villages were susceptible of a high revenue. There- was thus a more general shifting 
of the revenue from one quarter to the other than in any other tract. A good deal 
had to bo reduced, and a good dotu imposed. The condition of the kt'tns viliag'S, which 
had been often bought up by rich speculators for nominal sums, also required special 
care. Tims I here added a large additional cultivation, which the returns of the year 
(128(5) fasli Lave justified ; while at the same time I was obliged to make considerable 
allowances elsewhere. Tito pargana, though small, was the most difficult of any to 
assess satisfactorily, but 1 believe the new revenue will work well The total enhance¬ 
ment is 3’8 per cent. 

V aitliffc. 532. i may append for convenience sake the substance of Mr, Cnde’P.s remarks 

l,para. 14U of his repurtj on tho new jama for Maudha. Ke thinks the “reduction 
less in amount that might be looked for : the assumed rates tally very closely with those 
of Sumerpur ii) the north, and with those which have been ascertained for B&uda lying, 
on the southern boundary. The new half-assets system presumes au increase in rental 
by ono-third ; that this increase has not been obtained in a second-rate Bundolkhand 
pargana may be a subject of regret bateau hardly bo matter for surprise. Communi¬ 
cations have been improved to a moderate extent, but population, mid cultivation have 
both fallen off, etc.” 

Total; ix-miIK 533. The total decrease for tho whole district in tho new revenue is then 

Bs. 9,523-6 or 0 9 per cent. 

Progressive jn-oa-. 534. Progressive jamas bar e Been given in a great many cases in all par- 

gaiiMs, except Maudha, the total being 78. The principle I adopted was to make 
this concession in coses where the revenue was raised over 20 per cent, and in 
struggling kans villages even where the original jama was reduced. The plan is not 
one which 1 like ; but I at first supposed the district and people to be iu much lower 
condition than is really the ease, and 1 also did not anticipate the speedy though not 
complete eradication of kirns which tho dry seasons of 1877 and 1878 have since effected*. 
The amount of revenue thus deferred is not however large. 
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535 (a ) —In 1289 fasli Rs. 9,450 more will be collected than at present; in 1293 
another Rs, 2,53'.); in 1295 fasti another Rs 810, and in 1297 the remaining 
balance of Rs. 4(50.* Those long term progressive jamas are for certain leans lands in 
Hamirpur pargana, and are, I admit, needlessly long : seven years should be perhaps 
tlio limit allowed for removal of kans. If the zatnindars intend to remove it they 
will Jo it in that time, or not at all. 


535 (b .)—There are 11 muafi villages in the district. In No. 7, Atiair, a small plot 
has been resumed for some years, and pays Rs. 2 revenue. 


0) Tilcnris (pargana Maudha). 

(2) S.irsendn (paruunu Jatalpur). 

(SI Malohui (pirgmu limli). 

(II Atuuiyi (pargana I'anwari-Jaitpur). 
(5) I'ipra dilno Uiff'i, 

(a) Sagnnia ditto ditto. 


(7) Attar (pargana Mahoba), 

(8) iJhniiista ditto. 

( 9 ) Damlliat ditto. 

(to) Knoihraura duto. 

(11) Nalidaura ditto. 


5 JO. The legitimate extra assets recognised by the Board's Circulars realised 
by za.ui.i.tars over and ab >ve the rent, chiefly consist of money paid for cultivation of 
y'mab'ii’a nuts (water caltrops), grazing fees, an I a fined tax or a variable proportion 
of the pro lues levio.1 an mihiri trees. The union bods sunk by ouki vafors in the 
s m Is of tii: riv n's as or.: rsi n o't’ers generally pay m rent whatever to the zatnindars. 
All these items have been lightly dealt with in the assessment. The swghura crop is 
precarious, depen ling absolutely an abundant rain, and therefore has been sometimes 
I-.ft untaxed. Grazing foes a id profits from sale of timber have however been included 
in almost all the rare cases when they occur. But the makua trees have been allowed 
to pass free. The truth is that in very bad seasons the flower and fruit of the.se trees, 
with singhara nuts, and all sorts of wild produce, such as her fruit, lotus seeds, 
<£c., are so valuable as a last resource for food to the very poor, that I was unwilling 
to take any measures which could render them dearer or scarcer. 

537 , I may here mention that small muafi holdings have been dealt with in the 
same spirit. At an investigation held in 131G, by the Collector of the district, a 
number of little plots of less than ten biglias each, which it appears to mo might 
have been resumed and for the revenue of which t.ho zatnindars might have been 
charged, were entered as perpetual Government m mills. They belonged to Cham firs 
aud other village servants, and were, I cau scarcely doubt, grants by the zatnindars 
in payment for customary services. But ns they had once boon passed, and as they 
v.vre in all cases minute areas, 1 have not interfered with them. The gain to Govern¬ 
ment would have been a few score of rupees, while the discontent engendered would 
have been wide. 

53 ,8. It will be conceded, then, I think, that the new assessment is moderate. 
The process by which it has been determined cannot bo reduced to an exact science,.for 
there is hardly a facto: ia the whole problem which is capable of absolutely accurate 
statem mt. The area of cultivation, the character of the soils, the character of the 
people, and their existing economic condition, the amount of produce, the influence of 
the seasons, are some of the principal items in the account, which when combined deter¬ 
mine the result. But they have only to bo enumerated to prove the impossibility of 
precise exposition as regards any one of them. Even the'rents customarily paid are 
difficult of discovery, though they form the simplest clement in the question. 

539. Preceding assessments beiug based on the same grounds, have an equally 
uncertain foundation, and are only so far available as a point of departure for the new 
assessment that an ex pusl focto judgment of approval or the reverse can be passed on 
them, and that the errors which subsequent experience has brought to light can be 
avoided for the futnro. 

540. Tho safest method therefore seems to be tbo most cautious, to rely little on 
theoretical assumptions, but to trust rather with discretion to those broad general 
impressions which acquaintance with the locality and people produce. 

* Uy order of tlie Bonn! of Revenue (lilted 21st May, 18 S 0 .the full assessment of mauza Singhenpur 
Paehiri in pargana Malioba will be levied iit once, lho Settlement OlSoer had arranged ihuttne 
assessment should progress gradually front Ks. 2,000 to Rs. 2,250. 


Amount of deferred reve¬ 
nue. 


Muiifl villages. 


Snyar and siwai item. 


Small mnfsfi plots. 


Uncertainty of assessment 
statistics. 


Preceding assessment 
equally uncertain. 


Eroad principles of assess¬ 
ment the Hafest, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Estates in farm at the 
beginning of present revi¬ 
sion. 


Mauza Siiwan. 


Mauza Jalla and Mahal 
Kehri of Islampur. 


Distribution of tbenew 
jama. 


Difficulty of this work. 


Enhancement of rents 
•mail, 


Present condition of the district and people. 

541. At the beginning of this revision of settlement there were 15 villages or 
portions of villages in the hands of fanners, of which 13 have been sold, as follows:— 

Statement of Government Estates lately sold. 


( 

Numbers. j 

Village. 

Amount propor- t 
tioned area con¬ 
cerned. 

New revenue. 

Price paid by pur¬ 
chaser. 

OD ■ 

<- dJ 
« 

o oj 

Ci 

U-< W 

o 5 

im •"* 

% C« 

11 
£ ’■—' 

0 





Acres. 

Rs. 

Iia. 

years. 

f 1 

S’ethwp ra ... ... ... 

IK 

443 

160 

1,100 

6 9 


V 

Dhaoaon ... ... ... 

III 

3‘20 

215 

650 

3 0 

£ 

3 

Tola Chulmram... •» 

H» 

240 

109 

300 

2-8 


4 

Maragpura ... ... 

Hi 

393 

360 

1,125 

3-2 

*3 

b 

lumrai ... ••• 

... 

43 

39 

72 

1*8 

*7 . 

G 

Chhanchhri ... ... h. 

Ml 

139 

ISO 

1,' 25 



: 

llilwa im hi ••• 

HI 

1,121 

100 

650 

«5 

tt 

8 

Barenda Kkurd... ... ... 


366 

60 

460 

7.5 


y 

Mobari ... ... 

• »• 

AOS 

350 

1,350 

3 9 


10 

GorAhri Tftr«f Tiare Patti Sheodin and Gapga Ram, 

686 

f? 5 

4,1 00 

SO 


ti 

I’auwari, mahal Shtolal ... ... 


118 

132 

660 

42 


LI! 

Puiwa ... ... 

IN 

1,335 

370 

800 

2*2 

5 5 
£ 

13 

Tagari *«• 


2,627 

fiOO 

4,000 

50 


542. The remaining two have also been disposed of. In the case of Siawan in 
pargana Panwari-Jaitpur, 15 annas 1 pie 1 kauri 3 |jau have been settled with 

[ the old zamiudars, and the balance, 10 pie 18 kauri 6 jau, settled with the son3 of 
the farmer. 

543. Jalla in pargana Jalalpur, has been farmed for 15 years (from rabi of 1286) 
to the former zamindars. One other case of farming tenure was also brought to light 
in compiling the settlement papers, and the farm was for special reasons converted into 
absolute proprietorship without any payment. This was mahal Kehri of Islampur 
in Rath. 

The prices realised in all these cases were fair, ranging from 7'5 to 1'8 years’ 
purchase of the jama, the price hitherto paid being only about two years purchase. 
There was no lack of bidders, and the money was, in all but one instance, paid down 
immediately. 

544. One of the greatest obstacles to the working of a revenue is that often 
noticed in the old reports, a faulty distribution of the demand among the sharers in 
coparcenary estates. This defect is still very common ; the new jama was in 467 
villages distributed according to the settlement rates. 

545. The task is one which requires the compilation of a vast number of minute 
statistics, and great patience and diligence in using thorn ; allowance must also be 
made for uncultivated land, as between the sharers, some of whom are industrious and 
break up their laud, while some are indolent and have much fallow. Durga Prasad, 
Deputy Collector, did most of tills work, and did it very well. Mr. Smith did the rest 
with his customary care and accuracy. The settlement rates were generally accepted 
with complete satisfaction, and scarcely any appeals were presented. 

546. As noted above (para. 410) the idea of increasing rents is new to indigenous 
zamindars of this district. Previous to the announcement of the new jamas, hardly 
Rs. 150 of enhancement had been decreed in the courts. Since the declaration of the 
new assessment, decrees amounting to Rs. 3,822 enhancement have been obtained, giving 
an average increment of 30‘4 per cent,, over the former rents. The statement below 
gives the details. 



‘aliment shacmp tnhmamod of rents effected after announcement cf jamas up to ZUi January, 1880. 


ha.mi'rpur district, 
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HAlintrUR DISTRICT. 


None in Mmi'lha. 547. Pargana Maud ha is not included in the above. Mr. Cadell there pursued 

the sysfct m of framing a new jamabandi according to his settlement rates with the 
consent of the parties. 

548. I confess that I do not consider this system practically a desirable one. In 
theory it is excellent. The settlement officer fixes the Government demand and at the 
same time sees that the tenants on whom it ultimately falls pay each his proper quota 
of rent, neither more nor less. But in practice there are many difficulties. In the first 
place the system is not authorised by law, and if a zamiudar will not consent to have a 
particular rent lowered, or a tenant consent to have a particular rent increased, the 
settlement officer has no means of compulsion. 

Then the expense both in money arid time is exceedingly large. Further, 
it may bo questioned whether auy classification of soils can be sufficienly minuto to be 
applied field by field without hesitation. And lastly, it is an interference with the freo 
course of contract as between the parties, whereas it seems that in these matters change, 
not fixing, is desirable. 

lient rolls #n<l eolU-eticuu 549. What the cflect of Mr. Cadell’s arrangements in Maudlin has been he has 

m Mamina, kindly described at my request as follows: — 


Objections to the fram¬ 
ing of a new jamabandi 
to order vn settlement 
rates. 


Statement showing the actual rent-rolls and collections in pargana Maudha for the ye.irs 

1284, 1285, and 1286 fasli. 


Fa;Ji 

car. 

Land pnying or• 
dimrj rents. 

^Sir and land ;>«//• 
jin*/ nominal) elite. | 

| Total. 

Si will j 
ltunid. 

Collections 
within llie 
year. 

\ 

Rain nee of 
tho year. 

Arrears 

subsc- 

ijuouily 

collected. 

j Total collec¬ 
tion*. 

Final 

balanced. 

Area 

in 

Keren. 

Rental. 

1 

Area 

iu 

acred. 

Routal. 

Area 

; * a 

lucre®. 

Rental. 

FaHit 


Rs. ». |>. 

- 

1 Eh. a. p. 


Rd. a. p 

Ks. a. p 

fta, a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

Its. a. i. 

R». a. p. 

Kfl. a. p 

138i.„ 

72, Hfl 

1,81,051 7 9 

10,957 

'43,801 10 9 

92,403 

2,25,753 2 6 

707 7 6 

2,15,810 2 iu 

9,630 15 8 

2,945 15 1 

2.1S.7C2 1 11 

35,633 7 0 

12PB... 

08,716 

1,7 i,4C3 0 3 

•20,030 

17,035 13 7 

89,008 

2,22,098 13 8 

739 2 i 

2,05,132 15 6 

18,6u» 14 9 

1,504 1 7 

2,00,0*37 1 1 


L-’SO... 

71,077 

1,79,081 0 7 

*- 

23.UU 

40,536 15 10 

93,810 

_ 

2,25,818 6 5 

! 729 5 9 

2,08,933 4 b 

17,003 3 0 

3,428 11 5 

2,12,3111 15 8 



Results of this system us 
described by Mr. Cmloll 
for Maudlm. 


550. The assessment- of Maudha was followed by tiro re-adjustment of the rent- 
rolls, in tltc course of which reduction rather than enhancement was the rule, as the 
above statement of rents for 1284 l'asli (the year before the new settlement 
came into force) and for 1285 and 1286 fasli (the first and second year of the new 
settlement) shows. 


Cause oi slow eMisimrr- 
mciit in the district 
generally. 


551. The area and amount of enhancement in the re3t of the district are extremely 
small. This is due, not only to the novelty of the idea, but also 1 beliete to a suspicion 
on the part of the zamiudars that-, if they begin enhancing, their revenue may even now 
be further increased as long as the settlement officer remains. About 70 to 100 
further applications have beeu recently filed in pargana Hamirpur; many enhancements 
also have been effected by consent, out of court. 


552. There bus been a large number of applications for partition, namely 82.* 
Estates have generally been divided without much difficulty. Partition cases repre¬ 
sent the endeavours of the zemindars to escape from the control of oppressive liun- 
berdars, and to put their shares in order, and extricate them from the confusion 
of unequal rentals and irregular collections ; and I think they should be in every 
way encouraged. It is for the same objects that so many petitions aro presented 
fur the transfer of patwaris, which I have already noticed. In villages of tho Kharcla 
type, largo and cumbrous bhaivacharas, the dividing off of new nmjails, and removal 
of old patwaris, and appointment of fresh lumberdars, have produced marked 
improvement iu the working of tho revenue. 


A few more applications have been admitted while these sheets were passing through the Press. 



hamThpl'h district. Ill 

553. I venture to assert that, on the who'.e, Mr. Waring’s persistent overassess- 
ment was a fortunate event in the history of this district. It was disastrous at the 
time, but it compelled eventually vast reductions, and those reductions have never been 
regained by the Government. Nothign, indeed, seems to mo clearer in the fiscal history 
of districts; that once a Government—or rather a Government humane and considerate 
as is the British Government—relinquishes land revenue, it can only recover but a 
very small portion of it in the future. Mr. Muir, speaking in 1842, only 21 years after 
the departure from the district of Mr. Waring’s school of administrators, considers 
that in his own time, had that school beeu moderate instead of extortionate, the revenue 
would then have stood 20 per cent, higher, and he evidently believed that future assess¬ 
ments, coming after his*bwu reductions, would be able tomato up largely for lost 
opportunities. But this has not been the case, and never is the case. The present 
revision is even slightly losver than his and Mr. Allen’s figures. It was generally 
allowed that up to 1816 the revenue of the district was fair with perhaps the exception 
of one pargana, and was easily met. It then stood at Its. 10,98,019. For the same 
parganas the new revenue is only Its. 8,34,670 or Rs. 2,63,349 less. In the interval 
it is true that revenue demand has been lowered from 66f per cent, to 50 per cent. 
But this difference would be surely more than compensated for by the increase in 
prosperity and material wealth since 1815, 65 years ago, whoa our occupation was 
but 10 years old. 

554. The money lost to Government must have gone to the people and in fact 
they are the richer.for Mr. Waring’s errors; whether they have populated up to that 
increment of wealth is a question I cannot protend to decide, though I should conjec¬ 
ture that they have in fact done so. 

555. For the zamindars and cultivators of Hamirpur are undoubtedly poor, a 
few strangers and fortunate speculators excepted. At the same time their standard 
and ideas of living are humble. They may be said to go through life as they walk about 
their fields—with a kind of cheerful slouch. They work little, expect little, and do not 
owe much, and are, on the whole, an indolent, ignorant, and, I think, fairly contented 
community. The poorness of their apparel, the comparative absence of all luxuries 
such as ponies, conveyances, &c.,is very striking as compared with the Du&b. On the 
other hands, in times of scarcity like those recently past in 1877-78, they are 
uncomplaining, and ready to make the best of the scantiest and humblest sources 
of food. 

556. Tho amount of debt among them is a difficult matter to decide ; I endea¬ 
voured to devise some means of ascertaining it with fair accuracy but any direct and 
precise enquiries, would have roused suspicion. All. therefore, that I have been 
able to find out is tho result from answers to questions put by myself in a genera 
firm. From these I gather that perhaps two-thirds of the tenants are in debt to the 
amount of about one year’s income, and the remainder are tolerably free from debt. Of 
course among those indebted thero are some very heavily embarrassed. 

557. The poorest classes are tho labourers and some of the bhaiyachara zamindars, 
especially in the Thakur communities. Kharda, so often referred to, furnishes the 
most conspicuous example of this. In that village there are 57 sharers who pay a jama 
of one anna each; 246 sharers also pay a jama of from 2 annas to 12 annas: 
and 764 sharers who pay from 13 annas to 5 rupees. Goondi and other large bhaiyachara 
villa "os have also each a large number of the same class of pauper zamindars, who may 
be said to pay revenue in pice. It is the multiplication of such sharers by the mere 
force of increasing population which keeps down the revenue, the produce, and the 
agricultural well-being of a good part of tho district. 

553. Compassionate reduction of tho Government demand in proportion to the 
number of sharers is, however, now an immutable law of settlement. Tbe Collector 


Revenue once given up, 
not easily recovered. 


The people richer for Mr. 
’Wiring’s error*. 


General condition of the 
agricultural classes, on 
the whole, poor. 


The amount of their in¬ 
debtedness. 


The hired labourer* 
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ing bhaiyachara popu¬ 
lation. 
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liauza KtiavcU an iu- 
vtance. 


M#n*a Jallwarn also an 
instance. 


Its revenue rmlneeil by 
the Board ot Revenue. 


Means of relief possible 
without lowering the 
revenue. 


Uurobev of rich and poor 
aaiuiudm, 


and Settlement Officer are continuously retreating before the growing army of small 
holders. There must be some point at which either the one party or the other must 
give way. Or are both to join in dissipating the common property ? 

559. At last settlement the village of Kharela, according to Mr. Muir’s returns, 
numbered 379 sharers, the same area (one part of it has recently been divided off into 
a separate village, Barda) now returns 1,021 sharers. Allowing a margin for increased 
accuracy in registration, still the increase of sharers is vast, indeed almost appalling. 
With some few individuals excepted, every ono of these mon is iu difficulties, and yet 
the area under cultivation is much lower now than it was at last settlement. Mr, Muir 
assessed largely below his valuation, apparently at about 17 per cent, below it, and 1 in 
my turn forbore to tako into account the vast cultivable area at the disposal of the 
zamindars ; and again reduced the jama by over Rs, 1,000. Had I not done so many 
of the sharers would have been speedily evicted. But how far is this system to be 
carried on ? At next settlement there will be more sharers, and they will be poorer still. 
In time, of course, even if they got tho estate revenue-free, they would eat themselves 
out of it, but the difficulty is to adjust the revenue in the meantime ; so that it may 
diminish as the old proprietors diminish, and increase as new and solvent purchasers 
take their place; for this appears to be the object desired at present. 

560. The difference in the views held by the authorities on this subject at differ¬ 
ent times is illustrated by the easo of Jailwiira which belonged to tho old pargana of 
Jaitpur. At last settlement in 1864 tho Settlement Officer, though_he formed a good 
opinion of the village, reduced it, in consideration of k&ns, from Rs. 1,379 revenue to 
Rs. 1,126. He proposed starting with u progressive jama even lower than this ; but 
the Board of iliat day would not sanction this. 

561. In the present revision the village has increased slightly (6’6 per cent.) 
in cultivation, and is, as noted by me, prosperous and well-to-do. But in considera¬ 
tion of the number of zamindars, who are 23 persons holding 885 acres under cultiva¬ 
tion, with as much again for waste and fallow, the Board reduced the revenue again 
to Rs. 1,050. 

562. Judging from past experience it seems to me very often possible to effect 
much relief without lowering the revenue. A fair distribution of the jama as already 
alluded to, is one such means, and partitions are another. Kharela, for instance, has now 
been divided into 10 separate mahals, and one part of it completely separated into a 
distinct village. Two villages in the flamirpur tahsil may also he quoted namely, Rumeri 
in which endless quarrels wero constantly occurring, and Surouli Buzurg, which fur¬ 
nished some of the worst badmashes in the mutiny. This latter village was formerly a 
single large bhaiyachara mah&l, ono faction of which was at constant feud with tho other. 
It paid Rs. 6,798 revenue, though now this is reduced to R3. 5,000, and it was managed 
by a single patwari on about Rs. 5 a month. The condition of the village papers may 
thus easily be imagined. After a good deal of difficulty with a very turbulent set of 
zamindars, it was partitioned into 16 mahals, of which one group was assigned to one 
party, and the other to the opposite faction, each group having a competent patwari 
on fair pay. It has never since given any trouble, I mention these cases merely 
as suggestions of the kind of action which is most effective in these cases, and which 
can bo put iu motion whether settlement is going on or not; indeed there is no part of 
the settlement proceedings in this district upon which I look back with more satis¬ 
faction than those operations, (and there were many such), which had for their 
object the rearranging of internal details. 

563. The following return shows fairly the distribution of shares of the revenue 
among the zamindars at large. The number paying over Rs. 200 is au insignificant 
fraction of the whole, and the principal body pay on au average Rs. 22-6-2 
each. 
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Statement of prop> iefors classed according to amount of revenue paid. 


Proprietor* classed according to revenue 
payable to Government. 

Number of proprie¬ 
tors in each class. 

Amount of revenue 
paid by all proprie¬ 
tors in each class. 

Remark*. 








Its. 


J. 

From Rs. 

200 to Ks. 

600 

... 

420 

1,60,015 


11. 

» 

If 

500 „ 

750 

... 

ICO 

60.9SI 


111. 

>» 

» 

750 „ 

1,000 

... 

40 

38,320 


IV. 

If 

J) 

1,000 „ 

2,000 


73 

1,00,114 


V. 

1* 

P 

2,000 „ 

5,000 

... 

51 

1,60,583 


VI. 

»> 

II 

6,000 „ 

10,o0O 

♦*' 

9 

65,861 


VI f. 


If 

10,000 ,, 

25,000 

... 

3 

45,638 


VIII. 

» 

»! 

25,000 „ 

60,000 

... 

... 

... 


IX. 

11 

If 

50,000 „ 

1,00,000 

... 

... 

• • . 


X. 

Above rupe s 

l, or, ooo 

... 

••• 

»»• 






Total 

*'• 

702 

6,32,412 


proprieto 

rs paying les3 than Rs # 200 

... 


4,60 508 





Gbaud total 

Ml 

21,273 

10,92,920 



564. The wealthy zamindars indicated in the above return aro to bo found prin¬ 
cipally in Rath pargana, which contains two prosperous families of Pari bar Th&knrs; 
and also in Rath town are some wealthy mahajau zamindars. A family of Pandas in 
Jalalpur pargana i3 also wealthy, and another of Dubes ; and there is a rich bania in 
Mahoba who has lately bought up a good deal of land. Peyond these, and a few fami¬ 
lies of smaller note, on whom Mr. Smith has remarked, there aro no zamindars above 
the point of indifferent well-being, while a great many are small sharers below it. 
Perhaps, however, the zamindars of Hamirpur pargana are a little on the right side of 
the indifferent stage. 

565. Tho Marwaris in this district aro of course as a rule well off; but all of 
them have not prospered. Nor is it quite fair to allege, as does the Gazetteer, that 
no one ever heard of a good Marwari, and that they seem destitute of a single good 
quality. They now own rather more than ono-scvcnth cf tlie district and number about 
750 souls, of whom about half are resident. The chief of thorn, who is also generally 
reputed to be tho wealthiest man in Hamirpur is, it must be admitted, not a creditable 
tvpe. His name is Ornkar, and be was imprisoned for some four years on a conviction 
for forgery. Then, again, the Marwaris of Amilia, pargana Jaldlpur, are unpopular ; 
one of their number contrived some years ago to procure the sale by r auction of mauza 
Surha in Maboba, and himself to purchase it by collusion with the tahsddar. For their 
want of precaution against this piece of kuavery the talisildar and the bead of the dis¬ 
trict were both punished, but the Manvari could not be touched, and remains zamindar. 

566. Still, as far as I can seo, the influence of tho marwaris, as regards the tenants 
and poorer zamindars, is often not injurious, though it is the custom to decry it. They 
are traders aud money-lenders, and the others are farmers. When the two become asso¬ 
ciated in any village the Marwari is obliged to help his poorer neighbour. The latter 

29 
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Marwari*. 


Influence of the Marw&i 
not alway bad. 
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Cam of the estate of Da- 
ribs, 


Improvement may be 
hoped for. 
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waris, 


Considerable advance in 
prospeilty at present 
moment. 


Beturns of truffle. 


fieturns of tukuvi advan¬ 
ces since the mutiny. 


becomes of course the other’s debtor ; but he would he in debt in any case, and the 
presence of a capitalist close at hand is an advantage whicli the zamindar will himself 
acknowledge, and of which the good effects in the great improvement of the village 
are quite apparent. Nor is the bondage always so oppressive as is supposed. 
Tho Manviiri cannot dispense with the agriculturist any more than the latter with the 
Manvari. 

5G7. In the Dariba, (a part of Malioba khas) the pan growers, who had certainly 
held the land from father to son for about 700 years, got into difficulties : Government 
helped them perhaps a little too tardily ; but they either would not or could not get 
clear. They sold eventually 12 annas to a bank, and it is a fact that they wished and 
offered to sell him the whole, but he refused, because unless he retained them in part of 
the estate he could not bo sure of continuing the pan cultivation. This transaction 
is an example of the foolish recklessness on one side, and the calculated forbearance 
on the other, which is not uncommon in these cases. 

563. If, as I hope may be tho case, some improvement either in the revenue 
system or in tho civil court system be adopted, the Marwdvi will be compelled to be 
more cautious than he is. But that, even as he stands, he is an unmixed evil, 
1 cannot admit, the present laws being as they are. 

569. There are also, though rarely, some Marwaris who are famous for their good 
treatment of their tonants. One such was Khem Chand, zamindar of Bhauli (Hamir- 
pur) lately deceased, and another was Chet Ram of Bharkari (Jalalpur) whoso son is 
at present a minor. 

570. At any rate it is clear that at this particular moment the condition of the 
district is improving. Trade has never been so brisk as this year : at tho Bidokhar 
fair an unusual amount of money has been spent, and, as we have seen, the cultivation 
has largely increased. 

57 ). I add in Appendix 0. (Tables VII., VIII., IX. and X). A statement of 
the traffic in tho principal articles for two years along tho principal roads, for, as is well 
known, there is no manufacture in the district, except some of coarse cloth, a little 
dyeing industry in a few villages, and some trifling soap-stone work at Gorahri. 

572. The returns of iakdvi show with how little help the district has progressed, 
and aro worth recording on that account. 
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•Note. No takavi advanced in 1867-68, nor irom 1865-6-1872-3 inclusive. 
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Towns, fairs, Ac. 


Native currencies. 


Dismount ou Srinngri 
rupees. 


573. There is no municipality : the town of Rath became a municipality for 
two years, IS67-G8, but octroi duties were found to ruin its trade and, to the joy of 
the inhabitants, the municipality was abolished, (Gazetteer). 

There are only two fairs of importance, one held at Bidokhar in Sumerpur par- 
gana in the Dasahra about October, and another at Raogarh (Rath pargana) in De¬ 
cember. For information on these and other general subjects, such as the number of 
towns and state of education, &c., I refer to the Gazetteer. 

574. It is worth noticing, however, that the currency difficulty so often mentioned 
in the first settlement reports has now almost entirely disappeared. The Sriuagri rupee 
is in pargana Walioba only used iu one village, Pachpahra: in Panwari-Jaitpur it is 
still current in 141 villages, but it was current in 28 more up to 1282 fasli. In 
pargana Rath also the use of this rupee has much decreased. It is clear, therefore, 
that in a few years it will have disappeared altogether. 

575. The discount on it which used to vary, as we have seen, from 13 to 18 per 
cent, has within the last two years sunk to half an anna in the rupee or Us. 3-2-0 
per cent. 


KAns returns made out in 
the yearly taklmiina. 


Difference between kins 
area iu 1285 and in 1287. 


The difference probably 
correct. 


Detailed statement for 
1287. 


CHAPTER X. 

Kdns. 

576. I havo endeavouved to obtain some account of the present extent and 
growth of kdns. The patwaris in making out their yearly takhminas were instructed 
to make returns also of the area of kans according to a certain system. This plan 
was not extended to pargana Maudha (that being under Mr. A. Oadell) so that the 
retnrns from thence are not quito trustworthy, having been prepared at a later date ; 
and with less experience and probably less diligence on the part of the patwaris. 

577. In 1285 fasli the total area returned under kdns was 69,963 acres. 

In 1287 fasli the total area had diminished to 37,933 acres, showing a decrement 
of 32,030 acres. 

578 I believe this recorded decrement to be fairly correct. It is owing to two 
causes ; the first and chief being the occurrence of tho two successive dry seasons 
of 1877 and 1878 ; the second and minor, the conclusion of the settlement opera¬ 
tions, 

579. In Appendix C. Table XI. is a statement showing the area of bins for 
1287 in detail for each pargana witli the ago of the kilns. I now here give a compa¬ 
rative statement of the abstract totals for 1285 and 1287, which will be found convenient. 


Statement skewing comparison of areas under kdns in 1285 and 1287 fasli. 


Total area inj 
acres under 

kans. 


Bbafc. K&karmoti. 


Age of kalis. 


i Tari, Kacliar. 


CO (O X 'O ' '*} 

■S'* 1 I “SS 



r I to 5 years ... 

18,203! 9,073 7,648 

3,037 

3,515 

3,119 

| 6 to 10 . 

22,093 14,850 10,‘'98 

5,76S 

4,774 

5,591 

j 11 to 20. 

1 

7,654 10.155 2,506 

3,321 

1,949 

4,431 

L 21 to 80 „ 

22,013 3,849 10,196 

1,123 

7,412 

1,678 



6M63! 37,933 30,449 13,2191 17,650j l 4,819 12,119 6,302 2,070 908 3,903 1,504 2,993 1,008 J40 ... I 633 148 
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580. My object and hope is that future observers may collate these details with 
the state of things which may be existing under their own eyes ; and hence that some 
useful result may bo arrived at by and bye. 

581. As far as information on the subject goes, all that 1 personally have been 
able to remark has already been embodied in a note, dated 14th September, 1877, which 
I shall therefore repeat vvith some slight emendations and additions. 

582. There are two kinds of the weed one kansin, the other ktins. 

The former is the worse type of the two. It lias a comparatively delicate 
blade and stalk and a thin root far below the surface. This root is, however, very tough 
and wiry, with very small fine joints ; it penetrates to two feet and more below the soil. 
Tims it bends and gives to tho plough and escapes without being cut. Its effect in 
exhausting and destroying the fertility of the soil is very marked. 

Kins, on the other hand, is a rougher, coarser plant: its roots are bigger, less 
clastic, and softer than those of kansin; so that it is more easily ploughed up. Nor 
does it exhaust the soil so much. 

583. These two varieties are not severally confined to particular classes of soils, 
both appear equally iu all sorts of laud, good aud bad. Perhaps, however, the kansin is 
commoner in low ground, which, by accumulating drainage, becomes speedily clogged 
in a very wet season. 

584. The better the soil the easier it is to eradicate the kilns : tracts at a low 
level, when once covered with kans, are very difficult to get thoroughly clean, 

585. As regards the permanent effects of drought on kans, I fear that it is only 
tho old kans, that is k&ns of 12 years’ standing or so, that is thus effectually disposed 
of. Its dissolution is attested by the hollows iu the holds concerned, hollows which 
arc caused by the decaying of the roots, ite._ underneath. In other cases younger kans, 
though smitten down for tho time, may revive. Still in my recent tour, already 
referred to, over the kins preserves I found the cultivators in most cases tolerably 
confident that on this occasion they had got the bettor of their foe. 

58(1, Plow long kans has been the periodical visitaut of Bundelkhand it is impos¬ 
sible to say. To endeavour to ascertain from the old men any particulars as to its 
cycles or other important information, is quite hopeless. It was not found in Hamir- 
pur or Jaliilpur parganas in 1842, for Mr. Muir who settled those parganas, never 
mentions it, though he does mention it iu Kail pi; nor havo I found it uoticed in the old 
records of the Board up to 183G, when certainly the settlement officers of those days, 
who were eager to explain the disappointing inferiority of the district as compared with 
its previous reputation, would not have omitted to mention so obvious a drawback had 
they known of its existence. Mr. Allen, however, who settled the remainder of the dis¬ 
trict also iu 1842, mentions it as a great enemy to agriculture in Bundelkhand, and 1 
believe the tradition is correct that 40 or 50 years ago kans was rampant in some 
parts of the district, especially in Sumerpur Kluis, whore they endeavoured to plough it 
out by the aid of camels. The village was then over-assessed. It is now exception¬ 
ally lightly assessed, and has been long exceptionally free from kaus. 

587. There is, however, no need to begin ab ova as regards this subject. In a 
letter to the Board, dated 10th April, 1854, Mr. 11. N. Oust refers to the enquiries of 
the lato Collector Mr. Edgeworth (printed iti 1850 in Journal of Asiatic Society of 
Bengal) who stated, among other things, that kans was said to die after five or eight 
years. Now the weed is generally credited vvith a longer life, from twelve to twenty 
years. 

588. Mr. Cust goes on to plead for indulgence to the zamindar and tenant who 
arc struggling with kans, a calamity which he considers not inferior to that of hail¬ 
storms or of sudden submersion by floods. He then adds “ we should require correct 
lists of estates which are liable to kans, this list should be well tested. The absence 
or growth of kaaa iu each estate would be noticed annually and a Teport made to 

30 
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Not followed out: conse¬ 
quences of the spread 
of kins. 


A check to kins most 
profitable to Govern¬ 
ment. 


The note on kins repro¬ 
duced. 


the Collector by 1st November, who would then examine the details of any case : the 
fields actually affected must be visited seriatim by the tahsildar and partalled by the 
Collector, who would then be in a position to recommend relief or not.” 

589. No watch such as that recommended above 1ms been kept upon the spread 
of the weed, but the remissions and reductions on its account have been large ; in 
some instances, I think they were lavish. In Mahoba pargana, in the north of which 
kans was exceedingly prevalent, Its. 21,432-9-1 were remitted for kans, and from 
1861-66 remissions of revenue amounting iu the aggregate for all the five years to 
Rs. 50,889-0-8 were also made from the same cause. Thus the sum of Rs. 72,321-9-9 
was the total loss to Government owing to kans in this one pargana. In the other 
parganos, I have not been able to obtain the items separately ; but in Jalalpur and 
Panwfiri-Jaitpnr there have been considerable reductions made in the new jama on its 
account. 

590. It would, therefore, seem worth while, purely from the point of view of 
Government as the tax-gatherer, to interpose : to say nothing of tho welfare of the 
zamindar. If, as we have seen 32,000 acres kdns can be reclaimed in two favourable 
years by the zamindars unassisted ; surely with Government aid they might do some¬ 
thing oven in unfavourable years. And this is one of the questions which I take the 
liberty of again repeating might be worked up by the Agriculture Department a3 
profitably as some of the more speculative problems which now engage attention. It 
would, I boliove, be found less difficult to get 1,000 aore3 of kans under crops than to 
get 1,000 acres ploughed up by a new and comparatively expensive plough. And the 
outturn would hardly be less. I therefore reproduce my former note, which in some res¬ 
pects is not unlike Mr. Cusi's letter; which, however, at the time I wrote I had not seen, 

591. (1) Runs occurs generally in mar ground, that is, black, rich soil, also 
occasionally in parwa of the richer kinds, and rarely in poor soils. (See Table XI. 
Appendix 0). 

(2) Is spontaneous inits occurrence, but is favoured by certain circumstances. 

(3) f. g., is favoured by anything which throws or keeps the land out of 
regular cultivation, such as paucity or poverty' of cultivators, want of bullocks, &c., 
deficiency, or excess, or uuseasonableuess, of rain preventing cultivation. 

(4) Is said to follow more particularly juar cultivation, especially if this he 
imperfectly weeded. Wheat lands thus treated are said to fall under kans. 

(5) Is propagated iu two ways, viz : — 

(e) by the roots spreading under ground ; 

(6) by seed blown out. 

(6) The root is a jointed one running like a net-work from one to three or 
four feet under tho surfaco, and this constitutes the difficulty of extirpation. 

(7) But rapid and wide extension of the plaut from one spot to others is 
attributed more to the white feathoiy seed being blown about by wind, 

(8) This mode of extension may, it is said, be prevented by cutting tho 
kans before the seed ripens, and afterwards burning it. But this remedy does not seem 
apparently put in practice by the cultivators, though it has long suggested itself as 
a probable way of limiting the spread, in one way at any rate. 

(9) Deep digging out the roots, as when digging up the dl root, is the only 
immediate effectual remedy, but the impossibility of ordinary' poor villages digging 
such a depth over such areas as are affected places a speedy limit on this remedy'. 

(10) Next iu efficacy' is said to be ploughing as deep as possible with power¬ 
ful bullocks, manuring, and then cultivating indigo, hemp, or dl. This is, as it were, 
forcibly keeping the land in regular and high cultivation. This mode, though highly 
spoken of, does not seem to be practised on a very extensive scale, perhaps owing to 
the want of the means required. 
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(11) Raising eartliern dykes ( bundias ) around the fields so as to retain or 
detain the rain water. This plan kept up for two, three, or four years, rots the kans 
roots, and is generally well thought of. It is very frequently adopted at the present 
time in the native States. 

(12) Having the ground much trodden by cattle,'especially buffaloes, during 
the rains is said to do good. The modus operandi is not very clear, as cultivation 
afterwards is by some recommended, while others say that even without cultivation 
there is advantage from the surface ground being pressed and worked close, so that 
on drying it hardens solidly, and is then unfavourable for the kdns. 

(13) If left to itself it dies out in about 12 years or rather from 12 to 20 

years], 

(14) But it is not certain whether the root is ever perfectly got rid of by 
any means. Inspection of a piece dug up, with its ramifications and many joints and 
plants springing from them, will explain the difficulty. 

(15) The clearest point appears to be that it is favoured by anything which 
checks cultivation. In Bundelkhand there has been a series of checks, e. g., 

(i) drought of 1868 ; 

(ii) famine of 1868-69 ; 

(iii) henco diminution of cultivating population by death, migration, 

sickness and poverty; 

(iv) great loss of plough cattle in year of drought; 

(v) great loss in subsequent years from cattle disease ; 

(vi) cultivators thus further reduced in cultivating means ; 

(vii) the heavy untimely or ill-distributed rains of most succeeding 

years, e. g., nearly all the rain coming in the three months, 

July to September, with little or no cold-weather rain. 

Continuous heavy rain keeps the black so;l in a state of mud that cannot bo 
worked. Abrupt complete stoppage of rains at end of inonsoou lets the black mud 
dry up rapidly and cake too hard lor cultivation before the full area can be worked 
up. Tien kans appears. 

(16) Certain portions of the Bundelkhand native States are just now much 
overrun with this weed, aud it is not creditable to us that we arc no more able to keop 
it under than are the native rulers. The superior means and strength and intelligence 
of our system ought to enable us to do better. Where there is a want of resources 
on the part of the population, we should supply it by temporary loans; and when there 
is a want of intelligence and energy, we should lay down judicious and positive 
instructions. 

(17) In the first place, the existing area of kans land should be noted in each 
village, and also the age of the kans, and the fact of its being stationary or advancing. 
There is no difficulty in this; a little practice soon enables a person of ordinary 
intelligence to form a fair opinion. The next step would be to insist upon the flower¬ 
ing heads being cut off and burnt. This would tax a few of the more desolated 
Villages beyond their powers, but some slight takdvi would procure labour enough for 
the purpose. The third step would be to compel every pattidar or lumberdur, as the 
case might be, to inform, by petition, the Collector whenever any fresh growth of kans 
appeared in his village, stating the numbers and areas of tbe fields, with names of 
owners ancl tenants, and tbe number of ploughs and cattle at tbeir command, and the 
means proposed to be taken to combat the kans, or the reason why no such means be 
-available. The penalty for withholding this information to be either the employment 
of hired labour in extirpating, the kans at the expense of the offending landowner, 
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(which would operate as a fine ), or, more commonly, the liability to have his patti 
or share subsequently farmed ; whilo the accuracy of the information would be checked 
by the patwilris’ annual returns under the new khasra system. So far then, at the 
expense of a little trouble and a small outlay here and there, wo should have suc¬ 
ceeded in ascertaining the extent of the mischief and in some degree checking it. 

(18) To ivliat use could this information be turned So as definitely to arrest the 
spread of the plant’? In sections 0-12, of this note four expedients are suggested ; 
deep digging is the first and most effective, but this is obviously too expensive. The 
second is ploughing as deep as possible, with powerful bullocks, to bo followed, if pos¬ 
sible, by manuring, (fee. This remedy is more or less in the power of every community, 
especially if aided by Government, and if it be applied in time. I have had some tough 
arguments with zamindars on the subject, but I have generally induced them to admit 
that if, when the kins first appears, they were to plough the land seven or eight or even 
six or seven times, as thoroughly as their cattle would permit ofj and were carefully to 
pull up and burn the broken kins thus thrown up and loosened, they could grow crops 
in that land, and could effectively choke the growth of the weed ; in another season or 
two it would disappear. How fiir manuring and high cultivation would aid this result, 
I have no information nor experience to guide me in saying beyond this: that, in thriving 
villages under single wealthy owners or under a prosperous community, kins can be to 
all appearance permanently expelled, witness Karra belonging to the Thakurs of Malehta, 
and Sumerpur held by a wealthy body of Thakurs. The point often hotly contested, 
is whether tho simple measures just detailed would really answer. It was my inten¬ 
tion to mako some experiments in this direction, but the seasons have been so excep¬ 
tional that no opportunity has ocourred. I can only quote different authorities. 
I have boon told by the best informed persons that such ploughing up as is described 
above has been quite successful even after the kaus was two or three years old. 
I have also been assured on almost equally good authority that it has utterly tailed. 
On the whole, I incline to the first view. 

(19) I think, indeed, it may certainly be overcome, both on account of the instan¬ 
ces just given, and for the following reasons. In every village where it appears, you 
see that at some point a stand has been made, and the advance of the weed stopped; some¬ 
times as sharply as if the line had been cut with a razor; this is in prosperous com¬ 
pact estates. In others, tho main growth is kept back within certain limits, while 
perhaps all over the remainder of the village straggling patches and blades appear 
among the crops : this is in large ill-managed villages. The worst cases are where 
but a core of cultivation remains, all but the heart of the village being as it were 
eaten away. As a rule, a heavy jama and combination of coincident calamities 
account for this. 

(20) My view is that these different aspects of the same thing all point one wav, 
namely, that if at the outset the resources of the village bo gathered together and 
resolutely put in action, the growth of tho weed maybe stopped; in some measure, 
though not entirely; except perhaps in tho more favourable cases. Too little is 
known, in fact nothing at all, of the scientific history of kans — why, lor instance, a 
certain condition of soil generates kans and not something else, to enable us to hope 
for so complete a success, 

"(21) Assuming, however, a fairly bad case, e.g , an estate of 1,000 cultivated acres. 
Kans appears suddenly in 2,j0 acres. Left to themselves the zamindars would pro¬ 
bably give this area up: and cultivators in proportion would, in their usual easy ]Jun- 
delkhand fashion, migrate to other villages. The jama (hitherto, let it bo hoped, a 
moderate one ), would begin to press ; the kans would 9pread till it became intoler¬ 
able and then efforts would be made against it. In the meantime the village would get 
into debt; tho zamindars aud the Collector would become equally embarrassed, until 
at last in 15 years, or so tho kaus would die out, or perhaps the whole fabric might 
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collapse under tho strain ; indeed, the happiest result could only be poverty and distress, 
and a reduction of jama at the next revision of settlement, 

(22) Under the plan now suggested, the Collector, having information of the 
appearance of the weed, would insist upon efforts being made to keep it at bay. 
Suppose that out of the 200 acres he could rescue only 100 or even only 50, or but 
a poor 20; still the stand would have been made, and the people would have been 
taught a useful lesson. Where necessary, loans should be freely advanced ; but, as a 
general rule, this would be necessary only to a comparatively small extent. Another 
effect would be that, in time, our knowledge of kans and its treatment would be much 
improved and difficulties would cease to arise. 

(23) This general result at all events might be looked for, not indeed that kans 
would disappear, but that it would be reduced and kept within bounds, so as not to 
effect materially the well-being of the localities attacked, and that we should know 
year by year how we stood with respect to it. 


CH APTE R XI. 


Work and cost of the revision. 


592. The statements below show the work done, and the cost of the present 
revision of settlement :— 

Statement of case work. 
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Statement of cost of settlement operations. 


Year. 

Amount. 

Remarks. 
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593. The item for the revenue survey is large, nearly three times what it would 
cost to measure the district according to the old plane table system. But that system 
produced results which were hardly fitted for more than mere revenue business : the 
present survey is useful for every purpose, whether local or imperial. 

It is to be regretted that a measure which has cost so much as the present reassessment 
of the district should not have resulted in some tangible returns to Government. But 
this was hardly !o be expected in Bundelkhand. Still negative good may be confi¬ 
dently anticipated. The new jamas are, 1 think, thoroughly workable in all seasons, 
good or bad ; and the long lists of remissions and suspensions should cease, unless, 
indeed, in the case of overwhelming rains and luxuriant kans ; or if hailstorms be 
frequent. Excepting such calamities, the country and the Government will, it is 
hoped, each gain something by the readj ustment of the revenue. 


,mention of officers. Mr. 
V. A. Smith, Assistant 
Settlement Officer. 


594 . Mr. V. A. Smith has been assisting in the settlement since late in 1874. 
He has assessed Rath and part of Mahoba, and has contributed two interesting chap¬ 
ters to the present report. He has also had a large part of the fairing work under 
liis charge. His work of all kinds has always been ably and thoroughly done, and I 
am much indebted to him for the assistance he has rendered me. 


Deputy Collectors. 


Munshi Durga Parshad, 


595, There have been three Deputy Collectors successively employed, of whom 
the first, Farhat Ali, died while in employ here. The officer succeeding liim,Inaiat Ali, 
is best passed over in silence : lie was removed by the Board at my request. 

596. Munshi Durga Parshad, Kayath, took up the vacant post iu 1877, and 
remained till there was no more work for him to do in March last. I have known 
Durga Parshad for some years, and his performance of his duties under my immediate 

. control confirmed the general good opinion of him which 1 had before entertained. 
He is an honest, hardworking, and intelligent man, in whom confidence may be placed. 
He did a great deal of disagreeable and difficult work here in clearing up his piede- 
cessor’s errors; and did it very well and very quickly. 


Subordinate officials. 


597. The two chief subordinate officials also deserve mention. One is Darban 
Lai, and the other Lakhpat Rai, both Kayatlis. They have both had charge of 
large fairing offices, and they have both discharged their duties to my. satisfaction. 
Karbari Lai is the more experienced man, and is particularly competent in organizing 
and arranging a large staff, Both are valuable men in their special departments. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Production and consumption of food, with some remarks on famine 

598. The amount of produce for the district in food-grains is an exceedingly 
difficult problem to solve ; indeed, it is impossible to determine it with anything like 
absolute accuracy. Nothing but a series of experiments on a large scale conducted 
under European supervision would suffice ; but such an undertaking is for many 
obvious reasons out of the question. 

599. To make a fairly approximate estimate I first formed an opinion from my 
own enquiries from the cultivators and zamindars in their fields, and from my observa¬ 
tion of the crops. I found the answers to my questions tolerably uniform, but at the 
same time vague. Where the soil and crop look good, you are always told the 
yield is four maunds or so per bigha. Where inferior, from two maunds to three maunds 
down to four or five paseris (five-seer weights) as the minimum amount. Only rarely is it 
allowed that the yield may amount to five maunds or six maunds. 

600. I next furnished the tahsildars with a statement of the true amount by the 
survey measurement of each kind of soil, and directed them from their own enquiries, 
and from the enquiries of their kanu igos, to estimate how much of each kind of soil 
was of a good, indifferent, or bad class, and to assign to each of these classes its 
appropriate amount of produce. I gave them four or five months to prepare this 
estimate, and I believe that they made it carefully. 

601. I compared their several returns with one another, and also with my own 
previous estimate, and then struck the average of all three classes of each of the soils. 
This gave me the average general produce of each soil. And this, again, I compared 
■with my own independent estimate. The following is the result, showing the 
tahsildar’s estimate of average yield per acre :— 


Crop. 

Tahsildars* 

estimate 

Crop. 

Tahsildars’ estimate 


per acre. 

Mds. 


per acre. Mds. 

1 Juar ... 

Ml 

6 

6 Kodon ... 

131 

2 Birra 


8 

7 Bijhra ... 

... 8 

3 Gram ... 

... 

G 

8 Barley ... 

8 

4 Bajra ... 


5 

9 Other kharif 

51 

5 Wheat ... 

... 

8 

10 Other rabi 

... 7 




11 Rice 

8 

602. I agree 

with most of these estimates except in 

three cases, vis., birra, 

and gram, to which I would unhesitatingly 

add onemaund each ; and bijhra to which 

I would add half amaund. In the rest, I think the figures given 

extremely moderate; but 

this is an error in the 

right direction. The above are the main 

crops ; to these must he 

added the supplementary crops 

of which I accept the estimate, 

as follows. 



Md. s. 


Md. S. 

Arhar 

... 

5 30 

Urd ... 

... 3 2 

Mung ... 

>•* 

2 5 



Moth ... 

... 

2 0 

Other cropg 

... 3 0 

603. Applying 

these figures to the 

areas under each 

crop as shewn in the 

settlement statistics (see Table IY. in appendix C.), reduced to even hundreds for 

convenience sake, the following 

is the total vield : — 





Acres. 

Total yield, Mds. 

Juar 


• i. 

167,300 

1,003,800 

Birra 


... 

146,500 

1,172,000 

Gram 


Ml 

109,400 

656,400 

Bajra 


..1 

56,200 

276,000 

Wheat 

... 

Ml 

38,400 

307,200 

Kodon 


... 

24,000 

324,000 

Bijhra 


... 

13,700 

109,000 

Barley 


... 

11,100 

85,800 

Other kharif 


... 

6,700 

36,850 

Ditto rabi 


... 

3,000 

21 ,'too 

Rice 

Ml 


1,400 

11,200 


Amount of produce diffi¬ 
cult to ascertain. 


My own estimate how 
formed. 


Estimate furnished hy the 
tahsildars and kauuu- 
gos. 


These two estimates com¬ 
pared. 


Some addition made to 
tahsildars’ Azures. 


Resultant total yield of 
produce. 
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hamTrpur district, 


Requirements for seed. 


Baianc* left for consua 
tion. 


Classification of oopu 
tion according to age. 


Consumption of food 
grains per head of po¬ 
pulation. 




Acres. 


Total yield, Mds, 

Arhnr ... ... 


128,140 


736,806 

Mung ... ... 

■ tl 

SC.J00 


204,012 

Moth ... ... 

»*• 

11,000 


22,0j0 

Urd ... ... 


15,900 


45,150 

Other crops ... 

• tl 

46,000 


135,000 





1/42,967 





— -- 

To the above I add— 





For birra one maund extra 

• •* 

III ••• 

■ M 

146,600 

Ditto gram ditto ditto 

Ml 

Ml Ml 


109,400 

Ditto bijhra ditto ditto 

Ml 

• •• Ml 

• II 

6,850 

Also rabi land ploughed but not sown 

at time of survey 

*** 

37,600 

Ditto khatif 

... 

Ml •** 

• M 

33,000 



Gband Total 


6,433,067 


G04. From this must bo deducted seed a3 follows 

Seed. Main crops. 


Crop 

Area, 

Seed. 








Md. 

s. 



1. Jnar ... 

«•* 

• tl 

• It 

• •• 

1 #7,300 

0 


9,410 

20 

2. Birra ... 

• •• 


• II 

• •• 

146,600 

l 

4 

161,160 

0 

3. Gram 

• • • 

*4* 

• •• 

• •• 

109,400 

0 

33 

16,005 

0 

4. rijra 


... 

■ II 

• •• 

65,200 

0 

n 

2,415 

0 

A. Wheat 

ill 

Ml 

• •• 

IM 

38,400 

1 

4 

42,240 

0 

6. Kodon 

Ml 

Ml 

• II 

• •• 

24,000 

0 


1,350 

0 

7. Bijhra ... 

Ml 

If* 

Ml 

• «« 

13,700 

1 

4 

16,070 

0 

8. Barley 

• •• 

Ml 

• •• 

• •• 

11,100 

1 

4 

12,210 

0 

9. Other kharif .. 

• M 

III 

••1 

III 

6,700 

0 

S 

602 

20 

10. Other rabi ... 

... 

• II 

• II 

M» 

3,000 

1 

0 

3,0t,0 

0 

11. Bice ... 

*•* 


Ml 


1,400 

0 

4 

140 

0 




Total 


670,700 


263,493 

0 


Seed. Supplementary crops. 


Crop, 

Area. 

Seed per 
acre. 









Md. 



A rhar 


IM 


• •• 


128,140 

li 

3.603 

37 

Mung 


«•! 

•M 

• •• 

• •• 

96,100 

4 

1,201 

15 

Moth 



»•• 

• •• 


i i.ooo 

>4 

309 

15 

Urd 


... 

■ •« 

• •• 


12,900 

14 

362 

32 

Other crops 

• •1 

Ml 

Ml 

... 

... 

45,000 

14 

1,265 

25 





Total 

... 

293,140 


6,743 

4 


605. The total yield being 5,483,067 maunds, and the total requirement for seed 
being 270,236 maunds 4 sers, the balance left for consumption is 5,212,830 maunds 

36 sers. 

606. The following classification of the population is taken from the census 
returns of 1872; the difficulty is to apply to it the fair average consumption for each 
class of persons. 

607. After much consideration I have adopted the amount of food as shown 
in the statement below. 
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Estimate of daily consumption of food-grains based an census return of 1872. 


I 

2 

! 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 8 

Aye 1 to G. 

Ac/eti to 12, 

A ye 12 to 00. 

| Aye above 60. 

Total daily consumption. 

f-4 

e 

c? . 

> 3 

3 -2 

3 

c ;% 

+2 C 

s | 
c? {j} 
ft M 
o 

"o 

ft 

ft 

a 

3 

a 

o 

<u 

. i 

"3 

08 

Q 

ft 

O 

ft 

a 

Y< 

! 

5 

CJ 

ft 

§! 

ft 1 

1 

c 

-2 

1 

S3 

O 

O 

£ i 

3J 1 

& l 

a 

a 

rs 

H 

a 

"c£ 

ft 

3 

& 1 
a 

i 

O 

O 

o 

a 

£ 

eS , 

-3 . 

o 

O i 

s 

1 

ft 

a 

§ 

a 

o 

O 

u 

■2 

5 

£ 

1 

| 

3 

o 

rf 

ft- 

c 

o 

a 

c 

O 


I Sr. 

398 9 12 

' 05,970 

i 

*3r. 

821 28 0 
_! 

1 3,58.725 

|__J 

iH 

: 

6,726 3 12* 

13,lGe 

i-Sr. 

161 23 o' 
_1 

8,113 21 8 

13S 35 8 

8,552 20 0 

1 

Mils. Sr. 
3»12l,662 20 


N. B .—Total population of Hainirpur district => 528,13" ; children under one year of age number 
27,561, and are excluded from this statement. 


COS. The consumption of persons between 12 ami CO is of course the doubtful 
point. I do not think that, considering the generally poor mode of living of the popula¬ 
tion of the district, the number of small co-sharers, the number of landless labourers, and 
the simple habits of the people generally, that it is safe to put the average allowance at 
more than 12 chhataks per man. It should be remembered that, when cooked, this 
weighs a full ser, and that this is about as largo a weight of food as a native employed 
in ordinary work can conveniently dispose of. Then there is an idle season after the 
rabi harvest, and a dear season just before the autumn harvest. 

QP9. The people, too, are accustomed to rely much on the mahua flower and' on 
the wild produce of the jungle in the sparsely populated south. The better classes, on 
the other hand, get milk, and oil, and gin. Taking all these facts into account I 
think my figures sufficient. 

CIO. There ought, indeed, to bo a drawback for the sick, who would consume at 
least four chhataks less than their average amount. 1 should assume that the average 
daily sick and indisposed would not be less than 3£ percent. ; and if this be correct, the 
annual consumption would be reduced by about 80,000 maunds. But I do not press 
this calculation, nor shall I make any addition to the consumption on account of gram- 
fed cattle, for in this district their number is probably hardly 300. I allow, then, these 
two last items as a margin. 

611. We thus get a consumption of 3,121,662 against a store of 5,212,831 
maunds. This leaves a surplus balance of 2,091,169 maunds, which would supply food 
for nearly five mouths to the whole district at full rations as above. 

<12. But 1 believe, as already remarked, that the produce estimates are very 
moderate; also the settlement returns give an area somewhat under the average of the 
.usual cultivation. 

613. The talisildars, when enquiring by the Collector's order into the amount of 
grain actually in store in the various pits and grain-stores throughout the district at the 
time of the drought in 1877, seemed unanimous in the calculation that there was at 
least one year’s store in reserve in the district; and such I find is still their genuine 
conviction. 

614. I do not go with them quite as far as this, but I fool confident that in 
ordinary years there must be from eight to nine months’ reserve of food at full rations, 
which would be. equivalent to support the district for one'year in a time of distress. 
And after a full harvest unchecked by blight or disease, the reserve must be very 
much higher. 

615. Owing to the peculiar character of most of the soil, the capability for grow¬ 
ing vabi is very large when the district is pressed. In 1878 no less than 488,805 
acres were returned as sown for rabi. 


Calculation of consump¬ 
tion. 


Minor nourccn of food 
supply. 


Certain drawbacks omit¬ 
ted. 


Surplus stock. 


General moderation of 
the estimate of produc¬ 
tion. 


Tahsildars’ previous cal¬ 
culation of amount of 
grain in store. 


Pinal result of (he above 
estimates. 


Rabi crop in times of pres¬ 
sure. 


32 
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HAMfaPUR DISTRICT. 


Groin-pits. 


Famines. 


Enumerated, 


616. Tho villages where grain-pits are commonly filled are as follows 

In Hamirpur pargaim 36 villages ; iu Sumerpur 54; in Maudha 62 ; in Jalalpur 
45; in Hath 94 ; Panwari-Jaitpur 130; and Mahoba 85 : total 406. 

017. Tho probability and probablo severity of drought in the district is a kindred 
question on which it may be useful to add a few words. 

(1) Apparently Bundclkhand escaped tho terrible famine of 1783, commonly 
known in tho Duab as the chulisa (from the samvat year), and it certainly was not 
affected by the drought of 1803. 

(2) In 1813-14 it suffered with Cawnporo and Agra. Tho southern pargana 
of Panwari was the most distressed. For the two previous years it had endured a 
succession of bad seasons ; hail being one of the causes. Tho remissions from 1812-13 
to 1814-15 were Rs. 18,057, the' revenue being Rs. 18,653. Rut it is not quite clear 
whether some part of these remissions was not for other parganas. 

(3) In 1819 scarcity again was felt iu Bundclkhand,. the remissions wore 
Rs. (5,435 and balances Rs. 5,531. This last sum is high as compared with the balances 
of the Duab in the same year, and shows that the drought was proportionately severe 
here. The kharff of 1819 had failed extensively, and frost had attacked the spring crops 
in 1820. The previous two seasons had, as on tho last occasion, been bad, and the high 
price of cotton had recently encouraged the growth of that staplo to the exclusion of 
cereals. The people therefore seem to have bad money but no food (sec a minute by 
Mr. Ncwnham, Officiating Member of the Board, dated 18th January, 1820). It appears, 
however, that during this continued period of drought the people had struggled.man¬ 
fully and had shown a disposition to fulfil their engagements to Government at any cost 
to themselves. 

(4) The severe assessment just concluded in 1816 by Mr. Waring (see chapter 
V.) added to the distress. The rabi of 1820 seems to have been fair, and the succeed¬ 
ing rains plentiful. 

(5) Bundelkhand escaped tho drought of 1S21-25, which was confined to the 
Delhi territory, Meerut and Saharanpur ; also that of 1827-28, which visited the trans- 
Jamna tracts, but in the direction of the Saugor and Narbadda territory. 

(6) Thou there was distress in Rohtak, the Delhi territory, and Ajmero in 
1832-33, but it never came further east. 

(7) In the next year, however, 1833-34, drought fell most severely upon Bun- 
delkhand. In 1829-30, there had been a bad season in which the eastern parganas of 
this district had suffered, causing heavy balances to occur. The succeeding drought 
therefore caused immense distress to tho peoplo and great loss to Government. Fa¬ 
mine, pestilence and emigration deprived tho district of half its population, and crime 
rose to a marked extent, Hamirpur, Jalalpur, Rath, and Panwari were tlio parganas 
that suffered most: iu Jalalpur above 35 villages wore totally desolated. This tumine 
is still remembered as that of the year 90 i.e. , 1790 samvat. 

(8) In 1837-38 occurred as is well known, a general famine over the greater 
part of tho Duab and of the trans-Jamna districts. In Hamirpur, the distress was not 
so severe as in the preceding famine, still it was great. The eastern parganas suffered 
most; one of tho results of this and the preceding drought (1833-34) was to lay waste 
and leave without an inhabitant 72 villages in the Ktiipi and Hamirpur parganas. It 
was in this famine that the lahsildar of Panwari withheld in perfect good faith relief of 
all kinds for eight successive days, on tho ground that these days wore holidays; an in¬ 
stance of the administrative wisdom found among native officials in Bundelkhand 
which deserves preservation. 

(9) The famine of 1860-61 did not visit Bundelkhand, being confined to part of 
the Punjab, the centre and north of the Duab, and the trans-Jamna tracts of Agra and 
Muttra. 
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(LO) In 1868-69, thero was groat scarcity in Hamirpur, inducing sickness which 
destroyed sovoral thousands. It was duo to the failure of the rains in 1868. Thero 
were only two heavy showers, one about tho end of July, and the other iu tko 
end of September, and the latter was not general. The west and south of the district 
suffered most, namely, pargnnas Rath, Pamvtiri-Jaitpur, and Malioba. The total ex¬ 
penditure on relief was Rs. 1.10.278, Mr. G. Adams, Joint Magistrate, in a memo¬ 
randum, notes that the people could get little grain, but supported themselves by eating 
the husks of oil-seeds, the fruit of the maliua (the flower only being usually eaten) 
the wild berries of tho bargad and* Bernal, &c. Many hundreds, in fact thousands, of 
cattle died. Every pond or tank, osccpt tho Bijanagar lake, was either dried up entire¬ 
ly or reduced to a pool surrounded by a vast expanse of mud and rotting water-plants. 

( For further details see the Gazetteer.) 

618. In 1877, tho district was again on the verge of famine, but was saved by a 
fall of rain in October, There had also been sotno partial rain in the south in the 
preceding month, which preserved tho kliarif there. Tho total rainfall of the year was 
16 - 7 inches. In the next yoar tho same amount fell, ids., 16’6, but it was better dis¬ 
tributed. The rabi area sown in 1877 was enormous, but the crop was a compara¬ 
tive failure. The vastness of the area, however, compensated for this to a great 
degree. Tho extreme north, or about one-liflh of the district, was thus the only part 
which lost tho kliarif almost entirely, and both the. parganas most involved, vis. t 
1 hamirpur and Sumerpur, being iu a prosperous condition, with somo rich men among 
tho zamindars, could stand the shock, so that ultimately tho whole revenue was col¬ 
lected. Had the scarcity boon a little more extended ; had thero been, in fact, an iDch 
or even half an inch less rain, thero would probably have been great suffering and 
great loss. For more details on tbc subject see paras. 624-5, appendix B. Hamir- 
jinr, therefore, may be said to have cscapod the scarcity of 1877-78. 

619. On tho whole, then, TIamirpur may be considered to be oxposed to famine, General conclusions ns to 

no more, perhaps indeed rather less, than its neighbours. I have enumerated 10 epochs 111 amnpur. 

of drought in the west of India, of which Bimdelkhand escaped five. It suffered in 

1816-14, iu 1819, in 1833-31, iu 1837-38, and in 1868-69. To which must ho added 
die bad season of 1829-30. Of these, those in 1833 and 1837 wero tho most severely 
P it. But then the district had not recovered from the effects of ovor-assessment in 
1816. Tho conclusion which I draw is that, if it be fairly dealt with, the district is 
not one iu which famiuo is cither exceptionally common or likely to be exceptionally 
severe. 

620. It is proper to add that this is precisely the opposite of Mr. Muir’s views Mr. Muir’s opinion, 
iu 1812, who thought famines iu Buudelkhaud were likely to bo frequent and 

severe. 

C21. The population is sparse, hardy, and cheerful iu disposition. The soil is Elasticity of the district 
IL . . . T . atU*r m pri son, 

vast in area, and is much of it prolific after but little moisture. In going over the old 

reports from 1806-36, the reader is struck by the concurrence of the several writers’ 

testimony as to the rapidity with which Bundolkliand seems to recover alter periods of 

depression. In tho struggling times of 1877-78, I myself observed the same thing; and 

Mr. Nownham’s remarks iti 1820 (see above para. 617 clause 3) might have here been 

repeated word for word. 

622. It would be foreign to this report to discuss any of the technical questions of Famine price*, 
famine, such as the moment when relief should commence, tho amount of food, and the 
conditions of its distribution. But 1 may notice that in each succeeding drought, loud 
appears to get dearer and dcaror. For instance in 1813 and 1814, famiuo prices are 
quoted. Wheat, 23 seers 8 ehittacks and 35 seers; and gram 23 seers 12 chittacks and 
68 seers 8 chittacks, respectively : this quotation is for Aligarh district. And, again, 
iu 1838, wheat was only 14 seers 15 chittacks, and gram 15 seers 6 chittacks. In 1861, 
for the Duab, we find wlioat quoted at 8 seers 6 chittacks, 8 seers 8 chittacks, and 9 seers. 

In 1869, the price in this district of gram was 12 seers and 8 seers 4 chittacks. The 
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HAMfRPUK DISTRICT. 


The figures indicate pro¬ 
gress. 


year of drought, 18 T 7. 


Effects of the drought in 
tahsil Hamirpur, 


Over-estimated by me. 


Gazetteer observes that when gram sells at 13£ seers per rupee, the state of pressing 
necessity is reached which renders Government relief necessary. This opinion may 
be contrasted with the price current for 1877-78-79, which will he found in AppendixC. 
Table VI., showing that gram sank to 11 seers, and remained varying between that 
price and 13 seers or 14 seers for some months, though there was uo famine. 

G23. These figures appear to me to prove that there is now more money and 
more credit among the people than formerly, and that if only the channels of distri¬ 
bution, the railways, &c., can be kept in active operation, the comparative rise of prices 
is of minor importance, as long as there is not an absolute failure in the food- 
supply. 


APPENDIX B. 

Some suggestions regarding the present revenue system, and certain improvements 

in agi {culture. 

C24. In 1878, after the preceding year of drought, I submitted a note to the 
Famine Commission describing what I had observed, and suggesting certain wide 
changes in the present revenue system. 

My remarks upon the actual condition of the people induced an enquiry through 
the Collector, who satisfied the Government, and with perfect correctness, that the con¬ 
dition of the district, as a whole, presented no indication of extreme distress, nor of abnor¬ 
mal difficulty in paying the revenue. The greater part of it was in fact fairly 
well off, rain had fallen sufficient to allow of a limited kharjf harvest, and the high prices 
caused by tho scarcity elsewhere enabled the revenue to be easily paid. But in that 
part of the district to which I alluded, viz., the Hamirpur tahsil, the following statement 
shows that pressure was really felt 


Statement showing documents registered during last five years (Revenue.) 


Name of 
Tahsil. 

October, 1873 
to 

September, 1874. 

October, 1874 
to 

| September, 1 875. 

October, 1876 
to 

September, 1876. 

October, 1876 
to 

Septembir, 1877. 

October, 1877 
to 

September, 1878. 

QJ 

cri 

TO 
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Deeds of sale. 
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Deeds of sale. 
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•5 

O 
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o 

Hamirpur... 

89 

133 

3<J5 

Cd 

136 
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134 

332 

80 

58 

ISC 

274 

5*1 

1 

85 

56 

1D3 

119 

207 

esj 

41 


I also find that for tho same tahsil the writs of demand increased in number as 
follows. In 1283 fasli, there were 400 ; in 1284 fasli, only 324 ; but in 1285 fasli, 
(1877-7S) they ran up to 491, 


625. I shall further on repeat my description of the Hamirpur Tahsil, in 1877, 
rind also the impression made upon mo at the time as to the financial capabilities of the 
zamindars (see para. G37.) 

Facts have since proved that I was to a great extent wrong. Notwithstand¬ 
ing that there were hardly any crops at all visible in most of the tahsil mentioned, 
the instalment of revenue for that harvest was almost all realised within the year, and 
the balances fully paid in within 18 months. Indeed, on tho whole, the disturbance of tbe 
general current of administration was almost inappreciable; wbereas I had supposed 
that 2 5 annas for the worst portion, and 4 annas for the better would be. about a fair 
limit of demand as regarded the lost autumn harvest. The succeeding good seasons 
have also enabled the zamindars to continue paying in their revenuo regularly, and, 
as far as any outward sign goes, there is now nothing to show that any pressure ever 
existed. 
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026. Tim matter is worth recording only because it proves how greatly the credit 
Value of land a? a commodity has lately increased. The stamindar of Bnndelkhand is 
certainly not a frugal person : beyond the actual grain accumulated in his grain-stores 
he has no capital, still less so has his tenant. Therefore, when the crops and the 
fodder alike failed, as they certainly did ou the area speoified, the only means of 
subsistence was credit. 

That credit was so largely forthcoming is due of course to the enhanced value of 
the thing pledged-the land. This, again, is due to the moderation of the demand 
imposed upon it, 

627- The same fact is proved also more directly hy the rise in the price of land 
already elsewhere discussed. The average value of land in this district twenty years 
ago was 2 to 2^ year’s jama. It is now fairly double this, aud in one instance a large 
portion of a tine village was lately sold for 11 j times the jama. 

The question naturally suggests itself whether the persons most benefited by the for¬ 
bearance of llio State are the landowners and the tenants or the money-lenders. I fear 
it must bo answered that it is the latter. In times of difficulty, indeed in all times, it is 
an advantage for the agricultural class to find the moneyed class willing to lend them 
support. But owing to the system of our civil courts this support is often fatal and 
cuds in the ultimate ruin of those who accept it. We do not hear that rates of interest 
are anywhere falling, though the security given, the land, has advanced in value. 
What I should be glad to sea would be some facilities given for Government, repre¬ 
sented by the district authorities, in case of need, to become the lender at about half the 
prevalent rates, so as to compel the bania to lower his tariff. It was with this view 
tiiat I suggested that it might be possible to advance to the tenant or to the cultivating 
zamindar loans for seed on the double security of the crop and of the proprietary 
title of the land concerned. I was not then aware that proposals of the same kind had 
been made by the Deccan Commissioner in about 1876, and had been pronounced hy 
Government impracticable. 

628. The recent Deccan Ryots’ Act approaches the difficulty from the opposite 
quarter. The agriculturist must still borrow from the bania, but the banias’ powers 
of legal mischief arc considerably curtailed. 

629. There arc of course obvious objections to this plan. There is, however, a fair 
hope of its succeeding, but it is impossible to predict with certainty how it will work until 
the experiment has actually been made. 

At all events, that some decisive course has been adopted to relieve the burdens 
of the poorer agricultural classes is a great step. In the meantime, I place on record 
my own suggestion on the subject for what it is worth. 

630. The question of the possibility of making the revenue domand fluctuate 
with the seasons is another important change in our revenue system which has been 
much discussed. 

ti.'ll. The extreme partisans of this project wish apparently to return to the old 
native system pure and simple. I think, indeed I am sure, that this would be hy no 
means welcome to the zamindars themselves. A largo revenue ill a good season and a 
small one in a bad season is a theoretical scheme which has a seductive air of ideal 
justice. But in practice it could not begot, lain persuaded, to work justly. The 
zamindar would never admit that the larger collections were warranted or that his neigh¬ 
bour was dealt with as himself. He would in any case extremely dislike the annual 
inquisition held upon his estate. But worse than this would bo the administrative 
difficulties. There would be endless knavery ou the part of the lower officials, as w’ell 
as discontent on the part of the landlord. 

632. Therefore, to adopt such a system in its entirety would be most unwise. It 
would be altogether retrograde, and contrary to the lesson which oxpeiience lias taught 

S3 


This due to credit being 
easy in the district. 


Credit for the agricul¬ 
turist depends on the 
assessment, 


Rise iu price of land. 


The money-tender still 
more benefited by an 
easy assessment. 


The Dekhan Ryot*’ Act. 


Criticism on the plan of 
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us. It has just now been shown that a moderate and fixed demand has here at least 
doubled the value of land. An absolutely fluctuating demand, however really mode¬ 
rate, would never appear moderate, because it would inevitably raise feelings of inse¬ 
curity from year to year in the minds of tbe payers. The present improved condition 
of the native State of Uharkhari is, I believe, another proof of the good effect of the 
adoption of the contrary system. In the last twenty years the old system of levying a 
variable revenue from year to year has been replaced by the fixation of short terms 
of settlement. And the advance in prosperity of the people has been very marked. 

633. Still it iniglit not be impossible to adopt a system of partial elasticity of 
demand such ns will be found sketched in the note alluded to. The principle would be 
to retain fixity of amount as regarded a definite aggregate of years; but in each indivi¬ 
dual year to allow, If necessary, a certain small variation proportioned according to a 
fixed scale to the yield of the season. This would require no minute investigation, and 
therefore would be less likely to introduce corrupt practices. It would be easy to satisfy 
the Collector of the district that a certain tract had failed to the extent of one-fourth or 
half of its ordinary outturn, because such a phenomenon could not occur without the 
working of some tangible natural cause, which would probably be common to some 
defined area of country. A suspension of 10 to 20 per cent, of the revenue in such 
cases, though it would not be commensurate with the exact loss of the zamindar, would 
be a considerable relief, and it would not be too large a sum for repayment in the 
next good season. 

634. Nor would it be idly demanded by the zamindars under false pretexts, 
because the ultimate realisation of tbe suspension within a given period would be 
rigidly insisted on. It has, in fact, been found that the requests for remissions of 
revenue, on account of hail and other calamities, are fewer than was anticipated, since 
it was discovered that thoso remissions carried with them a corresponding reduction 
in the tenants’ rents. 

635. I should hope that some such system fairly worked would be found practi¬ 
cable to begin with, and that it would encourage the zamindars in times of difficulty 
and lead to a diminution of their debt Any measure which inspirited the zamindar, 
and eased his burden, would ultimately lead to an expansion of the revenue, and seems 
to me worth consideration. 

636. The following is the note referred to above, with some omissions and 
amendments. 

637. ‘ The working of the present system of revenue administration in a time of 
drought may bo illustrated by tiie following facts : In the autumn of 1677 at the time 
of sowing the spring harvest, I visited tho most distressed portion of this district, vh., 
the Hamirpur tahsil. Ihe condition of the cultivators and small proprietors, who habi¬ 
tually live from baud to mouth, was as follows: Their autumn seed had perished; 
they had no seed for tho ensuing harvest; they had no present crop wherewith to meet 
the instalment of revenuo then due ; they had apparently no store of food for subsis¬ 
tence till the next harvest ; they had no fodder lor their cattle, and many of their cattlo 
had positively died ; finally, nearly all of them were in debt already. 

638. 4 1 represented these facts through the Collector to the Commissioner, sug, 
gesting largo advances of seed, I also, from my own observation, made an estimate of 
the fair amount of revenue which could be collected for that harvest, taking into 
account the private resources of some of tho wealthier landowners. In one pargana 
I put this amount at 2h annas in every rupee, and in the other at 4 annas. 

630. ‘ But the orders of the Supreme Government were strict. Advances for seed 
were to he limited only to thoso who could get no advances from any other source, and 
every pic of the revenue was to be collected if possible. These orders were of course 
obeyed. In tlic first month after tho kliarif kist fell due four annas only were collected: in 
the remaining three, months before the next kist 10 annas more; and the balance of two 
annas was paid with the rabi kist, although that harvest also proved a comparative failure 
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being probably only about a three-quarter crop. In th.o meantime the poorer classes of 
people lived upon what the banias would advance them, eking out their resources by 
berries and grasses, and by the unripe ears of the spring crops as soon as they were 
available, There was no complaining and very littlo mendicancy ; the people did not 
appear to expect that the revenue would be remitted, but they certainly did expeet.it to 
!>e partially suspended till better times. The amount of privation and debt incurred 
was, I am convinced, large; indeed, deaths from starvation were occasionally alleged 
to have occurred in certain villages, though in my opinion they were really only 
due to unwholesome and meagre diet. 

040. A system which allows of hardships such as these as a matter of course 
seems to call for some modification. And the more so because once a certain point is 
reached, wc are lavish of relief; relief which is apt in such cases to run into license, and 
to get beyond legitimate control. 

041. The difficulty lies in this, that Government shrinks from so vast an under¬ 
taking as a general system of aid to needy cultivators would involve. On the other 
hand, it dislikes and opposes the transfer of land to alien money-lending classes. The 
result is that, broadly speaking, a large proportion of the agricultural class is in a con¬ 
dition of habitual struggle and debt, and, at the same time, the Government tax on land 
is either stationary or decreasing. 

0,42. To remedy this, I would propose an organised system of advances for seed 
by Government on the two-fold security of the crop to he sown and of the proprietary 
title in the estate (or recognised division of the estate thok or palti) comprising 
the land in respect of which the advance was made. The interest charged to be at the 
rate ruling for ordinary transactions, viz., 12 per cent, per annum. When Government 
guaranteed loans on the above security from other sources the interest should be 13 per 
cent,, the additional 1 per cent, to cover Government expenses. 

643. 1 would also propose suspension of revenue in abnormal seasons on a regu¬ 
lated soale roughly proportioned to the condition of the particular harvest. 

644. A primary objection will he raised that this proposal is an interference with 
the landlord’s rights. I do not agree with this view. 

The gnmimlar always was, and is now, merely a middle man, who is at present 
allowed the handsome proportion of half profits : and the existing modifications of our 
settlement principles have been made in the hope that he would improve the condition 
of Lis land and of his tenants : in both of which respects he has to a great extent 
failed. It is time, therefore, for the supreme landlord to interpose. 

645. The following is a brief sketch of the method by which the above proposal 
might be worked ;— 

( a ) The amount of those advances not to exceed one-eighth or one-tontk of the 
average gross produce of the estate ( or division of the estate) concerned. Applications 
t,» be made through the headmen of the village ( lumberdars, &c.,) on behalf of the 
cultivators. Should the latter refuse to forward an application, the cultivator himself 
to apply, and the case to bo dealt with on its merits. 

(b) Tenants to be aided should bo persons holding at not less than two or three 
years’ lease. 

(o) Recovery of ■'.■loanees.'— The loan is to be considered, (both principal and in¬ 
terest,) as the first charge on the estate, and to be ordinarily payable within one year. 
The land revenue to be the second charge. 

(d) Recovery of land revenue. —To be liable in bad seasons to a rateable suspen¬ 
sion ; with this proviso, that, within a period of five years from the date of the first 
suspension, all suspensions should be paid up. It is reasonable to assume that there are 
not likely to be ten bad harvests running. 
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0) Scale of suspensions of land revenue .—Miglit be graduated to the outturn of 
the harvest, an equal suspension of rent accompanying them. Calculating a full har¬ 
vest at 10 annas, say when the harvest fell to 12 annas, then a suspension of one-tenth, 
when to 8 annas, a suspension of one-fifth of the land revenue : and so on, till the 
point of absolute drought be readied, when express measures would be required. 

(/) In seasons of drought or famine .—The same process should be adopted, but 
with suitable modifications. Advances should be made for subsistence us well as for 
seed, but at half rates ; on the express understanding that the zamindars were to main¬ 
tain their cultivators and the village population generally to the utmost of their means 
within their respective villages, repaying the loans advanced them for this purpose at 
a future date. 

(/j) Combinations of villages .—I would recommend, for the purposes of carryinw 
out tho above plan, that villages should bo grouped in twos or threes, not to share 
responsibility, but for the sako of administrative convenience, and also in the hope that 
tho more active or intelligent communities might advise and stimulate the more back¬ 
ward. 

648. Many objections at once occur against this proposal. The present indebted- 
ness of the people, their naturally suspicious attitude towards Government, the oppo¬ 
sition of tho richer zamindars, and lastly, the administrative difficulties. But by trying 
at first with small beginnings all these might, I believe, be in time surmounted. Tho 
main difficulty would lie with that class of landholders whom it is generally thouo-ht 
most desirable to encourage and maintain, viz , the small coparcenary cultivating zamin¬ 
dars. But, with these, as with the rest of the cultivating community, when they under¬ 
stood that they could get advances at lair rates and that allowance would he made for 
had seasons, they would, it is to be hoped, prove manageable. A large portion of the 
other class of zamindars would themselves require no help. They would not refuse 
Government aid for their tenants on tho condition of enjoying indulgence themselves 
in bad years. 

647. The effect of this system would bo not so much to employ Government 
fuuds, though under the circumstances this would not prove, I think, unremunerative, 
hut to employ local capital at fair rates, and thus to protect tho needy cultivators from 
tho present high rates levied by banias’ loans. 

648. The plan is already familiar in the procedure of the Opium Department, 
The Lucknow branch of the Bank of Bengal advances yearly large sums to the taluk- 
dars of Oudh, and enterprising Collectors have found themselves ablo to lend largely 
without risk to villages under their own management. In all these cases the results 
have proved most satisfactory. The common practice of rich zamindars is also another 
example. Most district officers must liavo met with instances where fair-dealing and 
intelligent capitalists who have bought estates, arc now managing them with con¬ 
spicuous success. They get more rent, they show better cultivation, and they pay a 
higher revenue than their neighbours, simply because they aid, and at the same time 
encourage their tenants. Why should not Government through its local officers 
stand, in some measure, in the place of such capitalists ? 

649. Tho interest accruing would, I believe, cover the expenses incurred. An 
increase of the Collector’s native stuff would be necessary, but in return he would obtain 
information as to the real management and economic details of village life, which 
would be most valuable to Government, and of which it is at present completely 
ignorant. 

650. Tho present cumbrous details of the Land Improvement Act and other 
similar enactments should be avoided; the simple fact of the advance having been made 
should be understood to hypothecate the crop and ultimately the landowner’s title, 
lu time it might be hoped that the cultivator or farmer ivouldlearn to ask jtbr advances 
for improvement of his land. 
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051. Again, the interunion of villages might ultimately lead to the formation of 
some sort of humblo tribunal which could dispose of local cases connected with petty 
loans for land purposes ; a revival, in fact, of village pauebayats. These might also be 
further employed to deal with petty crimo. 

652. To set such a system as the above in motion, express legislation would be 
required aud more thun that, a complete change of attitude on the part of Government 
towards the whole question. The idea that by long settlement and relaxed terms the 
mass of agriculturists is benofiled, and that regular payments to Government aro thus 
made easy has proved in many respects delusive; they aro better oil' than they were, but 
the persons most benefited are tbe big hind-speculators and the little money-lenders. 

653. If Government wishes to improve tbe condition of tho cultivating commu¬ 
nity it must descend to their level and work with them, gain their confidence, and to a 
certain extent sharo their risks. That it would do so at a loss I cannot admit, 
because the interest and extortion to which the cultivator now submits is probably at 
least three or four times what Government, would demand from him. And still lie pays it,. 
Why, then, slionld lie not pay less, hut pay it to Government, and benefit himself and 
the State by tho difference? 

654. In a time of famine this habit of co-operation with Government would be 
found of real service, it would be necessary perhaps in such emergencies to remit 
absolutely a part or the whole of tho revenue, to lend on very low terms, and, if need 
be, partly to givo funds for the maintenance of each village. But an advantage would 
bo gained in this, that these funds would be administered through the agency of 
the zatniudars who would bo interested iu economising; tho funds would not be, as is 
now. tho case, distributed by contractors and strangers. Experience, as it accumulated, 
together with tho information collected, would cnablo us to check each community’s 
proceedings, and to insist upon the zamindars maintaining at home a fair proportion 
of their populations according to their means aud their legitimate borrowing power. 

655. Within tbe last live years a new department has been organized with the 
special objeot of aiding and improving agriculture. Bo far, it lias hardly had time 
to make itself felt iu this district. The patwdris and kanungos’duties have been 
defined in a special code, ami in reply to numerous circulars much infoimation on 
agricultural matters has been collected. But no practical impression has, I fear, been 
as yet produced. The new code for patwuris, &e., will prove to be a mere office conve¬ 
nience, useful only as a book of reference on routine matters, unless measures are 
taken to compel the patwdris to act up to the new rules. 

050. Tho design of the code is to place the coming generation of patwdris 
under supervision, so that their early education shall be guaranteed, and again so to 
cheek and test their official work, which is minutely proscribed, that for the future tho 
statistics furnished by them will bo really trustworthy material on which Govern¬ 
ment may rely. 

657. The patwdris and kanungos at present are hero extremely backward as 
a body, aud their work is anything but accurate; this cannot be changed by merely 
formulating a number of excellent rules. There will certainly be an improvement, but 
it will fall very far short of the point aimed at. The new rules increase the work to 
he done perhaps threefold. Naturally those concerned will shirk or fudge this 
increased labour. The only person really interested in seeing that the work is properly 
done is the Collector. But every year adds to his duties as well ; the Agricultural 
Department itself has added a very considerable burden. JLIow is it possible, then, 
;hat ho should satisfactorily supervise either himself, or through liis single cove¬ 
nanted assistant, the work of 575 patwdris and It) kanungos out in the fields ? 

058. I would suggest that a special inspecting kanungo with an assistant under 
him he attached to each divisiou; let him make a yearly tour of seven or eight 
months and examine every patwari’s papers and measurements and test one village 
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iu every patwari’s circle throughout the district. Two officials working together 
could thus thoroughly test two circles daily. They should grade the patwaris iuto 
three classes, good, indifferent and bad, who should he paid iu accordance, regard also 
being had to the area and amount of work of each circle. The district officers should 
receive tho inspector’s reports and themselves test some dozen villages each season. 
The inspector’s pay might be Rs. 150 and his assistant Ha. 80. They would probably 
be able to visit each district once in every tlireo years or so. 

650. The expenses to Government would not be large. I should make each 
village pay an inspection fee of Rc. 1 once iu three years, this would not be a heavy 
imposition, and probably it would check indirect perquisites. The kauungo’s work 
would also be tested by the saino person and at tho same time. 

CGO. It has been found in practice that tho utmost whioh a settlement establish¬ 
ment, with all its numerous and trained subordinates, cun achieve, is to keep the 
patwaris aud their papers in fair working order. When it leaves the district the putw&ris 
at once revert to their former habits. Without some kind of permanent staff to 
replace the settlement officials in their task of supervision, it is impossible to hope 
for any progressive improvement. 

66 L. There are also one or two difficulties peculiar to this district. One is that 
owing to its remote position good native officials will neither come to it nor remain 
in it.* It is therefore the more desirable that at all times an effort from without 
should ho made to keep the work up to the proper mark of efiicionej'. Another 
defect is duo to the samo cause. The people are remarkably ignorant and indolent, 
and are completely at the mercy of their patwaris. Consequently these latter are often 
the secular pope of tho villago. The patw&ris, in fact, represent a power in tho district 
which is quite uneqnalled aud unknown in tho Du&b. In many cases the descendants 
of former patwaris now' appear as considerable landowners. This ascendancy they 
could not retain were their work thoroughly checked. I may add that I hare tried 
by transfer in some cases, and by dismissal of the most dishonest patw&ris, to reme¬ 
dy this state of things, but no doubt the old condition of things will soon return. As 
a proof that the zemindars are themselves aware of what is going on, I may once 
more quote Kharela. The zemindars of this vast village so keenly fool their dependence 
upon their present patwaris that they have requested, almost unanimously, that tho 
wholo body of the latter may be transferred and new hands appointed. 

662. This condition of tilings also places undue power in the hands of the 
lambardar. He generally joins with the patwdri to fleece his co-sharers. 

663. In other respects also, I fear tho district has shown no desire to promote 
agricultural improvements. Mr. Mo.Conughey, the Collector of the neighbouring district 
ofBAnda, has exerted himself in introducing new ploughs, new staples, such as Roana 
luxurians, guinea grass, etc., but the people of Hamirpur, though they have looked on 
curiously, kavo made no attempt to follow the example. They at present consider, 
so they tell me, that these improvements do not pay. There aro at this moment, it is 
said, no less than five new kinds of ploughs competing for native patronage, but few or 
none of theso seem to be accepted iu any district, except from personal motives by 
interested persons. It is to be hoped that gradually some progress in this respect may 
bo made. 

664. In the meantime, it might be not unworthy of the now department to 
mako some efforts along the old lines. The two great wants in this district are in some 
parts increased irrigation, aud in others increased habitation. Any means of effecting 
cither the one or the other would be cheerfully welcomed. They would of course cost 
money, which would have to bo lent. But I never heard of an improvement 
that did not cost money. Mr. Buck’s praiseworthy desiro is to convert low 
farming into high farming. However humble or gradual the stops taken to 
this end, it is an impossibility that they should not bo at the outset expensive 

* The inconvenient portion of the headquarters station in the north-enst corner of the district 
let ween two large riters, ulso renders Btrict supervision of work in remote villages almost impossible. 
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more or less. The argument in their favour is that they will more than pay ulti¬ 
mately. True, no doubt, but the native were not a native, and we should not be here, 
if propositions of this kind were promptly accepted and worked upon. All that 
vou can get Hftmdin, as at present advised, to believe, is, that an experience which ho has 
often seen and verified will no doubt again prove true when repeated. He knows that 
wells and multiplied hamlets arc good things, show him the way to these, and he will 
follow. New instruments and new staples are things which he will take up by and 
|,v, N only when ho has learnt confidence. I would therefore gladly see the old familiar 
iml direct agricultural improvements introduced, at least pari passu with others that 
Lire novel and less immediate in their aims. 

005. On the same principle, any direct intervention of tho Agricultural Depart- Kins, 
mont in tho matter of kans would bo most welcome. This wood holds in Bundelkhand 
the same prominence for mischief as does roh in the Duiib. Tho department or indivi¬ 
dual that could, even to a small extent, combat successfully with the one or the 
other, would confer an immense benefit and would completely win tho confidence of 
die agricultural classes. 

t»66. As a separate chapter has been given to kuus, I need here enter into no 
further details on the subject. 


Appendix C. Statistical Tables. 
( I ).—Detail of Rental. 


Class of holdings. 

Holders. 

Total 

area. 

Cash. 

Balai 

area. 

Under¬ 

tenants. 

Area. 

Rent. 

Rate. 

Area. 

Rent. 






Its. 

Rs. n. p.| 



Rs. 

Sir 


21,197 

24 .',009 

241,988 

1,57,303^ 

... 

21 

5,029 

14,726 

Sub-proprietors .„ 


808 

4,681) 

4,689 

5,278 

*»l | 


167 

464 

Private tenants ... 


137 

2,047 

2,047 

2,754 

»*» 


169 

333 

Muili ... ... 

... 

.’1,943 

6,987 

5,987 

1 '*» 

1 

... 

>•1 

723 

1,431 

Total, nominally rented lands 

H* 

26,085 

254,732 

II 

1 

1 

255,711 

I ! 

1,05,335 

... 

i 

2! 

6,088 

18,954 

Occupancy tenants ... 

... 

32,533 

237,295 

237,156 6,46,068 

1 

1 

2 11 7 

i 1 

; 

137 

: 

4,019 

11,882 

Non-occupancy tenants’ 

*»« 

42,540 

243,73! 

! 241,730 

6,08,243 

1 

2 8 8 

i 

2,001 

2,338 

6,974 

Total, tenants’ land 

••• 

75,079 

481,028 

478,888 

1 

1 

.12,54,311 

2 9 11 

2,138 

6,417 

18,856 

Ob AND total 


101,164 

735,758 

i 

733,599 I4,l9jG4G 

i 

i 

I 

I 

1 

2,159 

12,505 

[35,81 A 
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( II ).—Showing the caste of cultivators. 


Resident, Non-resident, 


Number, Area. Number. Area. Number. Area, eeut- 

agc. 


Lodhi ... 

Brahman 

Kaekhi 

Thakur 

Chaiuar 

Kaetb... 

Ahir ... 

Bunia ... 

Teli ... 

Khan gar 

Musalman 

Kumhsr 

Kewftt.. 

l?urmi„. 

Kalar ... 

Dhobi 

Barhai 

Nai 

Other castes 


71,680 

61,254 

19,240 

57,689 

15,981 

7,708 

17,704 

12,204 

6,305 

3,804 

11,101 

6,366 

6,632 

5,100 

1,075 

327 

002 

225 

39,296 


It 4,520 
88,392 
26,696 
7 9,31 9 
21,220 
I 1,410 
23 285 
19 222 
7,7 30 
4,819 
16,558 
7,879 
9,414 
5,824 
1,449 
482 
1,325 
316 
55,976 


49,994 9,42,068 28,761 158,578 78,555 496,230 


( III).— Showing the caste of proprietors. 



Number, 


Area held by 
each caste. 


Resident. 


resident. 


Percent¬ 

age. 


Brahman *»• 4 

'i’b&kur,., ... ... 

Kaetb ... ... ... 

Banin ... 

Musalman ... 

Marwari ... ... 

Kurmi ,11 ••• ■ 

Goshain ... ... 

Lodhi ,** ... ... 

Ahir ... ... 

Kaekhi.., ... — • 

Bengali... ... *« 

Sonar „• 

Khatri ... ... ••• 

Barhai (Carpenter) 

Barai ... ... 

Teli ... 

Kalar ... ••• ••• 

Marhatta 

Halwai... ••• »»• 

Khangar 

Other castes ... ... 

Government property and common lands 


311,097 
338,928 
66,921 
35 

04 
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( V ).— Showing registered transfers of land for six years 1873 
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The Assistant Director of Agriculture and Commerce Department considers this return to be overstated and suspects that the posts were not carefully watched by the t 
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